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INTRODUCTION 


For two reasons, this collection of the speeches, statements and 
correspondence of the Marquess of Lmhthgow may be of some use to 
students of Indian affairs 

(i) The Viceroy periodically reviews pubhc affairs, surveying 
events, explammg pohcy, noticmg cnticisms The Marquess of 
Linhthgow presided over the destimes of India for seven eventful 
years from Apnl i8, 1936, to October 20, 1943 — ^mcluding the years 
of the full workmg of Provmcial Autonomy, and the critical period 
of the world war Whatever one’s approach to the problems, no 
study of the Indian history of the period may ignore the exposition 
of official pohcies and measures by the head of the State (2) Nor, 
indeed, have all the problems of his time ceased to be of interest 
today. 

Before he assumed office. Lord Linhthgow had known India and 
India had known him first as Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and, next, of the Jomt Parliamentary Committee on the 
Reforms which are embodied m the Government of India Act of 
1935 As Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, his 
experience WcLS " by no means limited to the subject of our enquiry ” 

“ For, m my joumeymgs, by observation and by converse with 
men and women of many and varied opmions, I came to a new under- 
standmg of the pohtic^ problem with which we are confronted in 
India, and I began to comprehend something of what I may call the 
Indian pomt of view, and of how the complex of Indian affairs, with 
which I had grown famihar from the angle of one hvmg m Great 
Bntam, is viewed by those to whom India is a beloved mother, the 
cradle of their race, and the object of their deepest affections and of 
their highest hopes This expenence had brought about, I may 
truthfully tell you, a profound change m my own outlook and opmions, 
and when I found myself m the chair of the Jomt Select Committee 
I was moved to hope that it might be vouchsafed to me to make at 
least a contnbution, however humble, towards the assuagement of 
those pohtical difficulties which have disturbed the relationship 
between India and my oivn country, and which are due m the mam to 
the development of pohtical thought m this country and to a groivmg 
consciousness amongst Indians of the greatness of their country, 
and of the high destiny towards which, from her historj^ and her 
place m the world, India is entitled to aspire 

Of the measures taken durmg the Vicero^^alty to further the 
cause of the uplift of tlie masses, the speeches give an idea Lord 
Linhthgow recognised that tlie " propulsive power ” behmd all 
improvement " must be the force of pubhc opinion ” which *' expressed 
through democratic institutions " was, he beheved, " destined to 
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KTow In po w er and extent m the future.* But fi^ It most 
educated m the fundamentab of the prosperity of^ the cotmtoj^e 
and the physical welfare of the population as a whole When 1 
returned to India more than a year ago he remarked cm Jtme 23 

1037 I set mys^ to estabHahm the public mind the essential relation 

whi p between each of the three orden of Hie the We the plant 
the life of the nnmrgl and the life of the man — or in other words, the 
direct connection between agncnltural progress improvement m 
■Trfmflt husbandry and human welfare nu trition al and economic, j 
We get here and there m the speeches a glimpse of the pains he took 
to acquamt himself with the progress of measures — we find him 
wT«Tntn<ng several yean annual reports of a department to find ont 
the faogress m action on the recommendations about housing of 
mdustrlal labour rnndft by the Royal Commission cm Labour 


It is difficult to mistake Lord Linhthgow' s profound faith in the 
soundness of the scheme of Provincial Autonomy and Federation of 
India embodied in the Act of 19^ In his first address to the Central 
Legislature on September 21 1936 he speaks of the impending consti 
tnttonal change The unitary system of Government for so long 
the supreme authority m India is msappearing as wo watch he said. 

In its place great autemomous pro^ces make their appearance 
and finally come* the Federation crowning the entire stnicturo and 
embracing and umfymg within its bold and ample scope the common 
life and aspuatioos of cnefifth of the human race dupersed over a 
subcontiaent as large os Western Europe. Such wili be the structure 
of government in India which when the task is completed, wfil meet 
the gate of a watching world a spectacle whoso dignity and grandeur 
will bo not xmworthy of this great and famous country J 


In his broadcast made Immediatrfy after twirmg the oaths of 
allegiance and of office he aruKrcmced his intention of Iwping m touch 
with lead en of all political parties as well as with the trend of opinion 
in the electorates as a necessary requisite of the successful working 
of representative srovemment ' partlculariy in its formative period. 
By ta king the hduative In inviting Jir Gandhi 1937 he broke the 
tradition, of bolattoa. He reco^Iscd the importance of the press 
in democr^ and of providing it with full faoHties to obtain infor 
mataro laying it down that such help as his officer* may find it 
poaible to rive to the press will bo confoed to facts that vriH be 
^ \ fashion entirely objective and that the material 
win M at the disposal of the press as a whole without 
distinction or disaimination-* T 


T coIlectioQ provides some paper* of constitutional interest 

Confess party hesitated to assume 


c^ongreas party heUtated to assume 
Tinmwm?!? inaup^tion of Provmcial A^emomy in 1937 Lord 

ti" Act and the Injtmmenta of Instruc 
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Ministers with him , while m other respects in the field of their minis- 
tenal responsibihties, it is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by 
the advice of his Ministers even though for whatever reason he may 
not himself be wholly satisfied that that advice is m the circumstances 
necessarily and decisively the nght advice” In the spirit of that 
message, he also helped in the solution of subsequent constitutional 
difiiculties m the working of responsible government m the 
provmces A remark m a statement on Ra]kot by Mr Gandhi 
m February 1939 mdicated the transformation m the pohtical atmos- 
phere brought about by Lord Linhthgow’s pohcy ' ‘ It is insufierable, ’ ' 
said Mr Gandhi, “ that the Congress which is today m alliance with 
the British Government, should be treated as an enemy and an outsider 
m the States which are vassals of the British.” Others perceived it, 
too But, m October 1939, on the issue of war aims, the Congress 
party threw up office m eight of eleven Indian provmces m which 
it had formed Ministries or coahtions 

It was Lord Linhthgow's hope that ” the transitory penod 
between the achievement of Provmcial Autonomy and the ihaugu- 
ration of the Federation of India will be of short duration ” He did 
not fail to notice that, on various grounds, the Federal scheme had 
been the “ target of attacks ” But he pleaded “No scheme is 
perfect , no scheme wiE satisfy everyone , every scheme admits of 
bemg improved on by expenence ” He beheved that “ the Federal 
scheme m its operation would have turned out as satisfactorily as, 
broadly speakmg, we can all of us regard this scheme of Provmcial 
Autonomy as havmg turned out,” that the Federal scheme of the 
1935 Act afforded “ the swiftest steppmg stone " and was an “ essential 
stage ” m the progress to Dommion Status The Act was bsised, he 
said, “ on the greatest measure of common agreement ” obtamable 
at the time it was frEimed and the scheme with all its imperfections 
would solve the “ bulk of India’s problems ” He urged that “ it 
IS essential in matters of this nature, affectmg the future of tens of 
milhons of people, affectmg the relations of the great commumties, 
affectmg the Prmces of India, affecting the immense commercial 
and mdustnal enterprises, whether Indian or European m this country, 
that the largest measure of agreement practicable should be achieved 
With the best will m the world, progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations.”* 

Though Federation did not come mto bemg. Lord Linlithgow 
made his contribution to the objective He laboured to clear the 
obstacles that delayed the adhesion of the reqmsite quantum of 
Indian States and tackled many comphcated issues relatmg to the 
position of the Prmces m Federal India But the number of pomts 
requirmg consideration and examination turned out to be very large , 
and fin^ acceptance had not been received from a large number of 
States by September 1939 when, due to the outbreak of the war, 
the preparations for Federation had to be suspended His speeches, 
however, showed his contmued concern that the States should prepare 
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tbemsdve* to plav thdr part m the development of India as a whole— 
the procreas oT^ concxete schemes m this behalf is Bommed up m 
Ui iStspwdi to tlio Qmtfi'twr o£ Princes m whidi be also^wred 
to the Crown » respoiuabihty of ensunng if need be t^t what was 
protected contmned to be worthy of protectioiu I^or did he at any 
time dnnng ha Viceroyalty overlook the position of the Stat« ^d 
thdr nnportance in relation to any settlement of the problem of India. 

In the central sphere if the Federal scheme could not be set 
gomfc the Government of India a body of seven with a majority 
of was expanded to a body of fourteen of whom eleven were 

public men and only four Europeans mcludmg the Com m a n de r in 
ChM In came the Cnpps ofier whose broad pnnaples are the 
accepted policy of His Majesty t Government today An advance m 
Tnitin 8 statvu was rgnifipd by the appointment of two Representatives 
to the War Cabinet, of an Agent-Gffliend m the U,S-A. and at Chunnf 
long the raising of the status of the Agent-General in South ASnen 
tomat of a High Commiasioner and representation of India on the 
Middle East CoMdl at Cairo Dunng me war a speaal mission hrorr^ 
the U SA. first under Mr T IL Wilson thereafter under a Personal 
Representative of the Preaidcirt was stationed at the Headquarters 
of the Government of India so also a Chinese Commissi oner 

In tha absence of a Federal Government Lead linhthgow 
supplied the necessary leadership to safeguard against the devdopii^t 
of a provinoal outlo^ to the detnmsnt of a common all India point 
of View Autonomy he emphasisedL did not weaken the no^ or 
dmuiiiiih the advantage of coDsaltatian and co-operation between 
Provmce and Province and between Provmces and States. Co- 
ordination m matters of common amcern to autonomous provmces 
was fostered through conferences called at the initiaUve of the Central 
Government, 

The necessity of such central leadership was vital on the ontbrealc 
of the war OvW two million men were recruited for the army 
naval personnel increased tenfold the Iii/^ian Air Force expanded 
rapidly and India s war potential m terms of mdnstnaJ production 
s pd the raoduction of military weapons davelaped, to the highest 
possftile degree. The whole country was org anised for the maximum 
of a ssista nce that India could provide "nie establishment of the 
Departineat of Supply by which munenso results have been achieved^ 
gje despatch of the Rora Mission and the establishment of the 
^cm Group Supply Coo/ercnce and thereafter of the Eastern 
Gi^ ^j^y CounaJ were directly due to Lord Linhthgow’s imtla 
t . eastern threat long before it came and prepared 

OT it- The danger of the invasion of India was close at one time 
It was faced Iii ibo dark periods of the war his was the 

for nrity connig, and farth. And ho handwmoly 
tto spirit of tho people of India whether British 
Ih^ confidence onthnsiaain and conrano 

tavo ahem throngh foot years of a dova3tatC3 
radmnsf% wax Md the cheorfol readme* with whieh th^bave 
boa. the manybnrden, that total war favolvee anTto 
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and hardships inseparable from it Theirs has been a great achieve- 
ment on the home front, as well as m the field, and one on which 
India will look back with pnde and the world with admiration " 
He acknowledged aU the help given him by the Indian Press, its sense 
of “ fairness ” and its " eager anxiety to serve the pubhc,” and by 
“ that hardworkmg body of mteUigent and able men by whom India 
is so well served m the Press ” 

Though Lady Linhthgow’s speeches fall outside the scope of the 
present collection, she made her contribution to welfare activities 
durmg her husband’s Viceroyalty and notable was her anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign It is said that appeals from the sick, the poor, the 
unemployed or the aggrieved, which reached her from all parts of India, 
never faded to receive her attention She established a kennel club 
of India and mterested herself m animal welfare generally Herself 
a musiaan and a painter, aU the arts received her ready patronage 
Her last contribution to a cause very near her heart was her donation, 
announced on the eve bf her departure, of a sum of Rs 1,00,000 for the 
education of the daughters of Indian soldiers, sailors and seamen 
killed in action 
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THE PRELIMINARy PHASE 
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1. “BACK AMONG FRIENDS” 

Extracts from the reply to the address of welcome from the Mayor and April 17, 
Me^nhers of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay at the Gateway of 1936 
India, on April 17, 1936 — 

" It gives me great pleasure to receive the address of welcome 
you have read to me In particular, I thank you for the appreciative 
terms m which you so kindly refer to myself and to my past association 
with this country. 

India IS a land of warm affections and abidmg loyalties Now 
that I return to assume the new responsibihties which he before me, 

I feel already from the cordiahty with which you have received me 
that I am ‘ back among friends ’ ready to give me their encouragement 
and support I shall spare no effort m the years that I shall spend 
among you to do all that m me hes to give back m service to India 
some return for all that I have m the past received from India m fond- 
ness, sympathy and understanding 

My work as Chairman of the Agricultural Commission, which you 
mention, was to me of absorbmg mterest It gave me opportumties, 
which I hope may now stand me m good stead, of movmg among all 
classes and of learning somethmg m a very personal way of their man- 
ners of hfe and modes of thought The cultivator tilhng his fields 
remams as ever the backbone of this country, and the foundation of 
her prosperity I rejoice to know that the people of this great city 
appreciate the profound significance of agricultural improvement and 
that they have m mmd the extent to which their own prospenty is 
hnked with that of the farmers of India 

The work of the Jomt Parliamentary Committee, to which also 
you allude, is fresh m the pubhc mmd I counted it an honour and a 
privilege to preside over the Committee’s dehberations, to work with 
the delegates from India, and thus to come agam mto direct contact 
with In^an problems and with the hopes and aspirations of India’s 
people I shall assume the arduous duties of my office at a time when 
the great changes contemplated by the Committee and smce endorsed 
by the British Parhament are to be mtroduced A great opportumty 
hes now to India’s hand You will not expect pronouncements from 
me on this occasion as to the measures of constitutional reform which 
have for so long engaged the attention of statesmen m this country 

1 
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tnd at home bat let me say to you that it Is with hope md with mn 
fidence that I come to take mj part in the great constractivo work that 
lies belore this cotmtry 


Lady Linlithgow wishes me to thank yon for your very IdM^er 
encestober Yon may reft assnred of her never tailing snpport to aU 

that contribntes to the srelfaro of the people of India. 

I would Uke before I condade my remarics to take the opportrmlty 
of this the first public utterance to be made by me in India to pay a 
heartfelt tribute to the Yicerty whom very shortly I shall ^ve to 
refer to as my prriecessor H E Lord Willingdon, has gmdedtno 
ship of State during an eventful and cntical period with a distinction 
of which we are all aware He came to his high office well equip^ 
for the heavy responsibihty which it inrolves W long service in India, 
by a close acquaintance with her problems anti her personalities and 
by a deep and mlormed sympadiy for Indian emture and Indian 
aspirations. 

He leaves India now after many years of devoted service to her 
interests with the consciousness of wo« well done 


I thank j*on once again Mr Mayor for the warmth of 3rotir wel 
come to 03 both to-day I cannot overstate the degree of encourage- 
ment which on the of assuming this great and onerous charge I 
derive from >*our kind and fncodiy irords We need your cncouia^ 
ment and your help lor we are both fuDv alive to the responsibillnes 
and the magnitude of the task which lies oefore us and I can only add 
in conclusion that In the folHlraent of that task 1 ahall relv upon 
lojilly and assistance of all those who arc working for the benefit and 
prospCTlly of this great country 


2. “INDIA’S UNTIT, MY UNCHANGING PURPOSE” 


117 , 77 k Addrtsa oj irefcow* /rom the Afui/jm Communiiy oj Boinlxty 

tm AprU 17 1536 provided an opportunity h Lord LtnltlM^ to a^jyn 
on Vie day ejhis amcal irt Indta hit tnUniton of mnstantly holding the 
heUnu even Utueen «U uctione of the Indian population Extract 
from hit reply — 


ft was with particular pleasure that I listened to the assurance 
in your address of the ready co-operataon of the Muslim community 
fa wfang the Reforms m the spirit m which they have been offered 
It b m\ earnest hope that I may look for the same co-operation from 
fr people of India regardless of class or creed and that 

nuy be marked by an ever growmc 
appreciation of the deosli-c importance of national unity wWch ^ 
toy lopl or sectional differences. It is in the unity of her 
of India h« It wfll be my sincere 
puipore in the work that Ues before me to do all that 
Iran to contribute to that unity and with that oblectiuview It will 

cunn and creedt of the population of this great country 
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3. “I SPOKE FOR YOU” 

To every sechoit of the residents of India — including children I — 
Lord Linlithgow addressed a word of assurance, encouragement or advice 
in his broadcast made immediately after taking the oaths of Allegiance 
and of Office on April i8, 1936 

" A few moments ago, you listened to a bnef but profoundly 
significant ceremony when you heard me take the oaths of Allegiance 
and of Office Now speaking to you m your homes, with those you 
love about you, I wish you to know that as I pronused my true 
allegiance to His Majesty and dedicated myself to the service of India, 
I was conscious that I spoke not only for myself but also for you all 
By the eager mamfestations of your loyalty to the Throne and Person 
of the Kmg-Emperor, forthcommg last year at the Jubilee of His late 
Majesty Kmg George the Fifth, and by your gnef and sympathy in 
the sad hour of His late Majesty’s demise, you have given fresh proof 
of your constant devotion to the Impenal Throne I am confident, 
too, that everyone of you ^vlll \vish, on this solemn occasion, with me 
to pledge yourselves anew to the service of your mother-land and of 
your fellow men 

You know well the heavy responsibihty that rests upon the 
Viceroy — a responsibihty which has been discharged with such signal 
success over a long penod of yfears by the illustnous pubhc servant 
whom I have the honour to foUow in that great office. Amongst the 
manifold duties of the Viceroy none is more vital than that for the 
mamtenance of peace and good order throughout India Beheve 
me, my friends, that I can do you no greater service than by the vigilant 
and effective discharge of this duty The long story of progress and 
pohtical evolution throughout the world proves beyond all question 
that of all the factors that may make for retrogression and reaction, 
none is more powerful than civil disorder to inflict irreparable hurt 
upon the body-pohtic This and all other duties and responsibihties 
laid upon me by law and by the Instrument of Instructions which the 
Kmg-Emperor has been graciously pleased to bestow upon me I 
will discharge without fear or favour, affection or ill-wiU, mcludmg 
that to do nght to aU manner' of people after the Laws and Usages 
of India 

Most of you know that I am no stranger to this lovely land and 
to its kmdly peoples During the tour of the Royal Commission 
on Agnculture m India, I saw not only a great part of the countryside 
m many provmces, but also many of your cities and towns, and met 
not a few persons whose kmdness to me I can never forget and whose 
friendship I greatly value 

The terms of our appomtment upon that Comimssion confined 
the scope of our enquiry to British India Therefore I did not have 
the pleasure, except durmg the brief penod of a holiday, of visiting 
the temtones of any Indian Rulers This omission I hope by the 
kmdness of Their Highnesses to repair at an early date Let me at 
once assure you that I have ever m mmd the constant and devoted 


April 18, 
1936 
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loyalty to Hb Msiesty the Kmg Emperor of the 
of the Indian States, and here affirm my profonnd adnmat^ for tto 
proud record of constant and nndematmg service to the Throne and 
Emjdi© both In peace and i^ar 

To the Services of the Crown in India I give my greeting I 

Lord Lmhthgow spoke of the ancient and glonous tradibons of 
servioe at sea to which the Royal Indian Navy was hen thon^ 
young m years. Addressing the Army in India and the Royal An 
Force he remarked 


I recall with pnde and pleasure thai m Northern France m 
1915 I witnessed the loyalty dlsdpUne and valour of units of the 
IndianAnny Of the doiorationa that His Maiesty has been graaousty 
pleased to confer upon me there is noue that 1 pnie more hi^y than 
£e Long Service Medal of that branch of the Army in which I had 
the honour to serve. 


He spoke of the fame of the Indian Civil Serv«» and of other 
Services m T n Hia , of ha interest m their ^blems and of their duty 
m the impending period of constrtntionai diange. He assured the 
fanners of his gpderstsndmg sympathy and the educated 
unemployed of bis anxiety to do aD that was possible to mitigate them 
hardships. hoped to find means to forward the cause of all 
brandies of Sdmee and technok^ and to foster and encourage a 
<mickening of the cn^ve impulsem the field of indigenous art and 
Kteratnre 


Proceeding — 

Now let me say a word or two as ona who has ever cxpenenced 
the greatest happiness from his relations with his own family to those 
young people who may hear me today ChildreD I I sprak to you 
as yoor Kmg Emperor % Viceroy and as your friend. Remember 
that when you grow up it wiH be with you that the honour of your 
country will rest Remember that no Tnan or woman can be a good 
dtiicn and a true patriot who does not first of all learn to g overn and 
subdue hi 5 own nature. That Is never easy But take heart of grace 
and believe me that if you try hard and long to be good,_yoa m 
the end succeed. I shall very often thlnlr of you. Fear God 1 
Honour the King Emperor 1 Obey your parents 1 


1 turn now to a matter of the behest importance, I would have 
>*ou know that I am incapable of preferring any one coimnumty before 
another Let me brmg home to you my inflexible resoIuUon m this 
nutter ^ a homdy iflustratioii, God nas indeed been good to me 
for hc^ given roe five chfldrem They came into the world each 
one with a nature and with characteristics different from their brothers 
and I U\e tned my utmost to understand those differences 

aM to deal with each one of my children in a fariilon appropriate to 

to reeded and in each to cultivate natural gifts and good qualities. 
I hive sought too to tucouiagu them at all tnna to lu toJmlrtTf 
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each other. I love them all most dearly. But among my children 
I have no favounte 

In a few months you may expect to see inaugurated the system 
of Provincial Autonomy laid do^\^l in the Government of India Act 
of 1935 This, as you are a\TOre, will mark the first stage towards 
the completion of that constitutional structure whose natural crown 
and summit \vill be the all-India Federation as now prescnbed m the 
same Statute The consummation of constitutional changes so pro- 
found cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of achievement 
The success of this signal endeavour rests very largely \vith you, and 
must m great degree depend upon your steadiness and forbearance. 
It ^vlll be my duty, throughout this anxious penod, to tender to you 
such counsel as may seem to me to be within my proper function, and 
to be calculated to assist you m dischargmg the responsibilities of 
citizenship under representative government In no circumstances 
can it be for me to advise you how to vote, for it is of the very essence 
of this system of government that m that matter you should decide 
of your o^vn mdividual and unfettered judgment where it is that your 
duty hes Therefore the leaders of all pohtical parties, by whatever 
name they are known, competmg withm the ambit of the constitution 
for the suffrage of the provmcial electorates, may rely imphcitly upon 
me never \vittmgly to use language calculated to prejudice their 
lawful mterests 

It IS quite true that at the Centre as at present constituted, my 
Government finds itself opposed from time to time by substanti^ 
elements m the Central Legislatures The conditions of that 
opposition, and the fact that m no circumstances can those who com- 
pose such opposition be called upon by me to form part of an alternative 
government, constitute, m my considered view — as mdeed they did 
m the opmion of the Jomt Select Committee of Parhament which 
considered the Reforms — ^the best of all reasons for the constitutional 
changes at the Centre adumbrated m the recent Act of Parhament 
Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appropnate forum 
for the exposition and, where necessary, the defence of Government 
pohcy, is upon the floor of the Legislatures The circumstances then 
(and I speak to you as I mtend always to do, with the utmost 
frankness), which must exist upon the mauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy and before the settmg up of the Federation, wiU mevitably 
lay upon me no mconsiderable di£&culty. You may rest assured that 
my constant endeavour throughout the penod shortly to be entered 
upon wfll be to contnbute to the best of my opportumties towards the 
successful workuig of self-government m the Provmces, and at the 
same time to prepare the way for the changes at the Centre imphcit 
m the settmg up of an all-India Federation 

The successful workmg of representative government, particularly 
m the formative penod shortly to be entered upon, requires, amongst 
other thmgs, that I should as far as practicable be m touch with the 
leaders of aU pohtical parties as well as with the trend of opmion m 
the electorates It is highly important that you should understand 
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riainly tliat Tvben I grant an interview to the leadCT or leaders of thh 

^ pokical pa^ tlus In no way sigmfiM that i 

leadeiB or their parties above other leadaa and partie^ rote 

and convention is woE understood m Great Britain as between the 

Crown and political leaders m that country Its general 

fa India is fa my Judgment <Bsential to the successful working fa this 

country of representative adf-govermnent 

It fa within the power of the Press of all democratic countries 
to TTHiW the most material contributkin towards the successful working 
of public fastitutioro and the development of an informed and 
body of o tiliit/Tn. But like tne rest of us newspaper moi 
cannot be eiroected to mob* bricks without straw If they are to 
discharge their responsQde duties towards the pubUc and to comment 
cffectivdy upon con e n t afiaira they lecjoirc whatever their editorial 
policy to be tafonned as far as practi^hte upon the facts at Issue. 
As fiTiFi accustomed to their requirements fa this regard, I intend 
to do my utmost to give th/rrn such assistance as properly I may 
And both they gn/j readers may rest assured that sudi be^ 
as my officers may find it possible to give to the Press will be confined 
to facta that these will be presented in a fashion entirely objective 
and that the material avail^le will be at the dfapcoal of the Press 
oj a whole without distinction or discrimination. 

It has o cciLffed to me that there may be those amongst you who 
may wish to hear fa the Hfadnstonl language the words which I have 
spoken to you today I have therefore my mstroctlons that a 
f^ end exact transfatfotx into H fadnafard of my speech is to be broad 
cast immedlatdy 1 have finfabed speaking 

In conclusion let me say to you that of oU those cmditfann whicfa 
fa great endeavours make for a happy and successful Issue none is 
more e ss e ntial than that those who participate in them ahould both 
trust and respect each other AH men are Imbte to err I do not 
tak or expect that afl of you wiU at aH times find yourselves m agree- 
ment with me Neverthetesa you may be sure that I »HaH never 
doubt yoor sfacerity or the integrity or your i ask no more 

than that you should favour mo with the same wholehearted trust 
that I have promised to extend to you, 

For the next five yean without Jet or stay I will devote my 
min^ my heart and suA health as Providence may vouchsafe to me 
to the service of your country For this I ask you to remember me fa 
your ptay^ Let ns move boldly forward, with faith and courage 
wu and I and with aH our strength strive to better the lot of her 
i^oples wheresoever they may bo and to sustain m aH its ancient 
tame and glory the great name of In^ over all th© world. 
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4. ANNIVERSARY OF SILVER WEDDING 

The New Delhi Mumapal Coimmitcc’s Welcoim Address was 
presented on April i8, 1936, which happened to be the eve of the anniver- 
sary of Their Excellencies’ Silver wedding Extracts from EE’s reply 
to the Municipal Committee’s Address . — 

"You have referred to the fact that tomorrow is the anniversary 
of our Silver v'cddmg. It is mdeed a happy comcidence that I should 
enter Delhi for the first time as Viceroy on the eve of that occasion. 
It IS but natural that my wife and I should wish at such a moment to 
share wth others somethmg of our happiness, and it has been a source 
of real pleasure to me to celebrate it hy arrangmg for the feeding of 
the poor . . . 

I note with satisfaction the progress that has been made m the 
provision of medical and educational facihties, and I am glad to see 
that you have not overlooked the importance of an adequate provision 
for open air recreation, and that you are concerned for the promotion 
of schemes designed to encourage industrial education and learmng. 
The record of your past achievements is closely associated with the 
names of my predecessors, in particular of Lord Hahfax, whose mterest 
m the development of the new capital has always been so close, and 
of Lord and Lady Wilhngdon. Under the aegis of Lord and Lady 
Willmgdon the task of brmging the city to completion has been very 
greatly advanced, while New Delhi must always remain grateful to 
Lady WiUingdon for the part which she has played m all activities 
connected with its charitable, medical, and educational mstitutions. 

You have referred to my mterest m agnculture It is an mterest 
which is very deep and real, and it is a source of great pleasure to me 
that the Indian Agncultural Research Institute should have been 
established m New Delhi The advantages which will result from its 
location there and its accessibihty m its new home axe patent, and it 
will be a smeere satisfaction to me to open it m person when the 
opportumty arises, perhaps m the course of next cold weather. 

In thanking you agam for the welcome which you have been so 
kmd as to extend to Lady Linlithgow and myself, I only add that 
I will bear m mmd the pomts which you have urged for my considera- 
tion, and that you may rest assured of my contmued sympathy and 
support m dealing with the problems that may concern you m connec- 
tion with the development and embellishment of New Delhi " 


I 


AprillS, 

1936 
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B. -MYUnXEPLAN" 


Lord LtnJtiMgov prtsenied t 90 stud buUs to DeJM on 22 

1036 Hts litUefdan for hdptitg Vu eultnaion of ihs DdMIhstnd 
sU%n noHon miMtn a mtk of assuming cdtargt nmhd iMs beginnw of 
thi schemes launched during At* regime to Itelp the agncuiiunsts Text 
of speech — 

In a. moment I take leave to intnxJnca to you two fnends 
of Tnfrw — yr mng but distinguished and of ummpeachablo origin. 
Flirt of all I want to tell you about a Httle plan ot mine for helping 
the cnMvatora of Delhi Dfatnct Even il you live m a dty or town, 
I am sure you wd appmoato that the cow and the working bullock 
have, on their parifnt teck the wiioU rtructure of Indian agriculture. 
They are faithful assatanta of the fanner Without them be can 
nehner tin his fields nor carry his crop to the market. 

Hu cow a the best doctor for hhnsrif and hn wife and, above all, 
for hla ddldren. If you would aee your children strong give the 
mother tnnk before your child u bom and while she is nuramg your 
t 4 Tnd later give the rhTM all the milk it can consume. Agam wliat u 
the use of spending fame and money m devising improved agricultural 
Im^denmts if the bullocks are too feeble to pull these better fanple- 
meirtB ? Tberofore my fnends if you would help India, help the 
coltivitOT and one of the best ways to help the cultivator is to im pr ov e 
the breed of cattle all over the ccHmtry Now I will tell you about my 
ptai% I have bought two fine bulb and I am going to Tmlm thMT< 
avallahle to cultlvatora for breeding purposes. They will travel in a 
motor van and thus be at the ^spo^ of distant villages wheoever 
required. 


Now let me tntroducc to you my two distlngufahed friends. See 
what noble anirngk they are. It u an honour for any man to caieas 
fuch lovdy aeatures. Look at hfa aldn eo fine and loose showing 
hi^ breedfng His fine bead, hfa atrai^t back, hla shapely 
and strung quarters. His strong ihhbs big bone big knees and big 
hooka. As for niilk.the mothers of thesobulls have ^ldedovBr5 000 
lbs. fn a lactation period of less than 300 days. You will be interested 
to hear I am sure that I am provifing a third bull. This 1 propose 
to present to the local ninjrapole for breeding purposes. Now my 
friends may I aay that I hope that other gentled may follow my 
exa mple? They will make me very happy i 5 they wffl do and then 
genenaity win be of infinite value to the country I shall certainly 
wnte a perso^ letter to any gentleman who wfll support in this wav 
hist to talk about agricultural fanprovement 

out to cflect it. 
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6. MILK FOR UNDER-NOURISHED CHILDREN 

The Simla MiiincipaUty introduced a scheme for supply of a pound May 25, 
of milk ill two half-pound bottles daily to children of indigent parents, 1936 
selected by school medical officers, who might be suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Extract from Lord Linlithgow’s speech on the occasion of the free 
distribution of milk by the Municipality on May 25, 1936 — 

“ To my mmd, one of the most valuable features of this expen- 
ment is the care \vith which the relevant records are bemg maintamed 
I do not know whether there is available a basis for companson m the 
shape of the normal weight and height mcrease of children of the same 
age and class m this distnct who are dependent on the ordmary diet 
prevaihng and who do not receive this liberal supply of milk If these 
facts are not available, I venture to suggest that the deficiency should 
be supphed, for it is only by a companson of this kmd that the true 
ments of improved diet can be accurately a^essed 

I notice ivith extreme satisfaction that throughout India there is 
growing recogmtion of the vital significance of human nutntion, and 
m truth it IS impossible to overstate the importance of this Sufficiency 
of diet to maintam the fullest activity of mmd and body is an essenti^ 
matter at every stage of life But it is pertment to notice the mdisput- 
able fact that it is the immature tissues of childhood and adolescence 
which are most prone to lastmg and irreparable hurt as a consequence 
of malnutntion That is one of the prime reasons that move me m 
my determmation to do what I can to stress the immense importance 
to India of improving her cattle, and to link up that campaign with 
the vital matter of milk as an absolute necessity of diet for the mother 
before and after the birth of her child, and for the child dunng the 
early years of growth and development 

Nounshment m early life is not the only essential for health, but * 

it IS the foundation for h^th, and its absence inflicts upon the growmg 
orgamsm damage which no subsequent condition can repair 

What, mdeed, is the use of spending public funds on objects such 
as education, welfare schemes and the like if the people have not the 
health and vigour of imnd and body to take full advantage of them and 
to enjoy them ? What, mdeed, can we hope for from political constitu- 
tions unless we apply ourselves without delay, and with persistence, 
vision and courage, to the improvement of the physical constitution 
of the common run of men and women ? For m truth the response 
of the mdividual to the opportumties of hfe, whether economic, 
cultural, or pohtical, is mevitably madequate m the absence of that 
vigour and ambition, and of that joy m hfe, which belong to the posses- 
sor of a healthy and balanced mmd linked to a healthy body ” 
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7 RESEARCH IN HOMAN NUTETnON 

Aidranns ^ opening nuehne of ths Nuiniutn A^ory Com 
mdU* on i«« i8 1936 Lord itnWApw pnnUd 
rtuanh w to 6fl in JuU tmng ihortly ai As nsip ImfST^ 

AmcuUural Rtstonh ai DeOn and suggaitd ikxi an excsUsiU op>oriun^ 
tpos iMus {forded to crtaU a permansni Itatson bstvem vorken tn ths 
fa»o hrancXex of rtxsarch Tsxt of spcsch — 

I you win nnderstand the satisfactkm I find m addressing 
to von tins afternoon a few words of welcome and encouragement 
the occasion of this meeting of the Nutrition Committeo of the Indian 
Reacarch Fund Assodatloa. for it will be within your recollection that 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture laid stress n^wn the rmmensa 
importance to TrtHia of the subiect of Human Nutrition, and indeed 
reconaDendod the setting up of this Committee. Since the Rojral 
Commlsicin reported I have found myself m more or less constant 
touch with this fasanatxng fidd of enqiiiry both as Chairman of the 
Medical Research Council of the Pnvy Council and also as C h a ir man 
of the Harhet Supply Cocutfittee m Great Brdam. 1 am that 
you win Agr ee with me when I say that as each passing year brings its 
CTop of now dttcovery and as the secrets of nature are succesnvely 
kid bare by the patimt labour of the research wodeer the observer is 
mor e and mere tmpreaaed by the immense importance to mankind of 
this branch of knowied^ In no country is the subject of greater 
importance than in India. I rejoice to that during the last ten 
years puUic opuiloa m this country has shown an ever grevring mtesest 
m the probioms of Human Kotritlon, and I am pervaded that the 
tune has come when all concerned sho^ apply themselves with renew 
ed enow and enthusiasm not only to the active prosecution of research 
in this feskh but also to the practical application m the homes of the 
peojie of the fruits of th^ researdi in terms of the diet of the 
population both in the rural areas and m the towns. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture envisaged the setting 
up of a Cenbnl Institute of Human Nntrihon but lack of funds hnii 
hitherto prevented the imp lementing of that recommendation. The 
CammWon also*advised that a Imk should be between 

research on the problems of Human Nntxtbon and Agricultural 
Research. I have faith that the future will witness the founding of 
such a Central Institute of Human Nutation. Meanth^ I invite 
you to consl dg a t this meeting the expediency of estabhriiing a pomt 
of contact between these two branches of Science, 

Apicultural Research will shortly bo m full swmg at the new 
Impew Institato of Agricultural R«earch at Ddhi. I su gg est to 
you the inauguration of this station aflords an aiodlent oppor 
t ^ty to o^te a permanent liaison betwwn researdi worker* in 
Hui^NuMon and those engaged in Agncaltural Researdi by the 
a^ointa^t of an expert in Human Nutritioa to work m the Delhi 

i workers 
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and I am confident that such an arrangement would prove to be of 
substantial value to all concerned 

I said a moment ago that m my opinion the time has come to 
press forv'ard with the difficult matter of making available to the 
general pubhc the fnnts of research on Human Nutation. This of 
course is a function that belongs to Provincial Governments and their 
Officers I cannot but feel that here is an opportunity for the further 
exploitation of that pnnciple of jomt endeavour between the Pro- 
vmces and Central Research Institutions which is so happily exemp- 
lified m the existmg arrangements for Agncultural Research. The 
Nutation Institutes at Coonoor and Calcutta already have to their 
credit much work of the utmost value It is my earnest hope that the 
Provmces \vill make the fullest use of that material, and that they wiU 
suggest for mvestigation by the Central Institutes any special problems 
with which they may be confronted 

The question of how best to convey to the pubhc the essential 
facts of diet m its relation to health is one that is deservmg of close 
and S5rstematic study by aU concerned In this context I must 
mention to you one factor to which I personally attach paramount 
importance I am entirely convmced that whether we are concerned 
to advance among the rural population improved agacultural practice ; 
or better samtation and hygiene ; or better nutation, we shall find 
that our best endeavours will achieve httle that will endure unless and 
until hteracy is imparted to the women of the countryside. We may 
bang about some considerable degree of improvement imder existmg 
conditions by means of mtensive propaganda and close supervision 
But m default of female hteracy it wiU be found that whenever super- 
vision is removed, there will be a relapse mto age-old customs, and 
that withm a few months nothmg will be left of the better hvmg that 
has been so laboaously mculcated 

I leave you now to your dehberations m the confident hope that 
these may be frmtful of much good for the people of this land ” 


8. TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 

Speech tn opening the Session of the Transport -Advisory Council 
on July Tz, 1936 — 

"It IS now over three years smce the Government of India 
convened the Road-Rail Conference as the first step towards findin g 
practical solutions of the many difi 5 cult problems created by the arav^ 
of a new form of transport m the field previously reserved for railways, 
and, m certam parts of India, inland water transport Railways and 
inland water transport have co-existed for many years In their 
nature roads and inland waterways are not competitive and, while 
the mterests of the latter must be observed m any co-ordmated system 
our immediate concern is with roads and railways The Road-Rad 
Conference was immediately followed by a detaded discussion between 
the representatives of the Government of India and of Local 
Governments, the first fruits of which were the creation of the Transport 


July 13, 
1936 
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Advisory Coondl and the creatkwi or reorganuation of Boards of 
Commrmlcation in the Provinces. The Transport Advisory Connai 
as yon win recall held ita first meeting in Jannaiy 1935. 

Yon have been called tcgether to dlscnsa and to rave yonr advice 
npon a problem of the ntmost nnportance and of no little complMity 
whldi today in one fonn or another is eierasnig the minds of 
adrarnktrators thronf^ont the world. In every civilised cotmtry the 
endeavour is bcmg Tnnd/t to formulate the pimciples upon which in 
tins regard policy should rest The precise nature of the problem 
differs to accordance with the drcumstances obtaining in eadi country 
but m your deliberations you wfll no donbt seek to profit by the 
experience of other countries wherever that experience may seem 
capable of o n ntT i li iitfng towards a right solution of our own problem, 

I do not propose this morning to attempt any detailed survey 
of the manifold considerations that yon wDl reqtme to take into review 
in arriving at the conchtskuis and lecomuicndatioiis which yon will 
sobmit to the several Governments represented at this Conference. 
If therefore I make particular reference to one of those consideraiioos 
it must not be assumed I do not tAtrc due cogmsancfi of others 
mdudmg those which bear in a direction different from that one to 
which I shall now refer 

It u beyond donbt or di^mte that the great contribution which 
railways the world over have rendered toward economic devebptnent 
has depended m great degree upon that adoption of a system cu rate- 
mfltmg based, not upon the cost of the service rendered, but rather 
upon what the traBc can bear By this devKe a profitable outkt 
h^ been found for a variety of commodities quite unable to bear 
freight rates appropnato to an invariable system of rate-fixing Thus 
the goods classfication obtaining on our railways based as it is upon 
a compromise between value and cost of seme© has played an 
important part m the aniculturai and industrial development of the 
country It represents m the economic s tni c tu i e an element 

^rfak fa could not be effaced or indeed, too abruptly modified without 
brmgmg about a most serious dislocabon of trade. 

The nsAure of the throat which road traffic offers to tbm system 
of rail way rate-makmg arises of course from the tendency of those 
conrmf^tics capable of beanng the higher charges to gravitate away 
the railways and towards the motor lorry If thi'< tendency Is 
allowed to devriop without check it most eventually give rise to a 
^nation m which so considerable a part of the more profitable traffic 
^ have been transferred from rail to road that the railways will be 
in the attempt to inaintaTn solvency to recast the system of 
rates to the detriment of those classes of traffic least able to carry 
^or transportation. It cannot bo too plainly 
. . lhat this process would lead inevitably and in a very short 

1^11:° profound disturbances m relative market values and to a very 
of the whole couimeraal structure while upem 
® wrald be most danm^i 

Md^ regards tbe sakability of certain types of produce pr^Sly 
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The great importance of railway finance both to the Centre and 
to the Provmces, and its pecuhar significance m relation to the 
distribution of Income-tax to the Provmces, as recently emphasised 
m the Report of Sir Otto Niemeyer, are matters to which you will 
doubtless give due weight m your dehberations. 

You will be mvited to discuss measures designed to promote 
the safety and convemence of the travelhng pubhc, mcludmg the 
inter-relation of services and time-tables In this connection it is 
evident that where road traf&c, and m particular motor buses, are 
conducted by concerns commandmg adequate capital resources and 
ownmg a considerable number of vehicles, which concerns can be rehgd 
upon to fulfil specifi^c obhgations accepted by them m return for 
privileges granted, it is feasible to sj^tematise the services provided 
in a manner and to an extent which is quite impracticable under 
conditions m which road trafiSc is m the hands of mdividuals or of 
small ' mushroom ’ compames runmng, it may be, no more than a 
smgle vehicle Agam, regularity and ef&ciency of service depend m 
no small degree upon accumulated experience m management and 
administration. The pubhc, therefore, has a direct mterest m the 
financial stabihty and contmmty of concerns conductmg road transport 

Let me assure you that my Government will strive constantly 
both to improve the services, of all kinds, available to the pubhc upon 
the Railways, and to efiect all possible economies m their management. 

I am confident that you will approach your difficult task m a 
spirit of good-will and co-operation, and I trust that you will succeed 
in recommendmg a workable pohcy whereby Road and Rail, as 
complementary systems of transportation, may be further developed 
for the benefit of the people of India ” 


9. INDIA’S PREMIER INDUSTRY 

Over the whole range of agricultural improvement let the word he 
“ Full speed ahead > ” — exhorts Lord Linlithgow^ addressing the Advisory 
Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research on July i6, 
1936 — 

“ It gives me great satisfaction that within 12 weeks of my 
assummg charge of Office as Viceroy I am afforded this opportumty 
to address the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agncultur^ 
Research, and to welcome to the headquarters of my Government 
representatives of the Agncultural and Vetermary Services from 
every Provmce m India, and from representative Indian States, to 
whose number I am glad to welcome the addition of Kashmir 

The establishment of the Council marked the acceptance by the 
Government of India of the most important of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission m the field of Research I think it is generally 
agreed that the experience of the last seven years has demonstrated 
the smtabihty of the scheme for the purposes for which it was devised 
Those purposes, m the words of the Commission's Report, are to promote. 


Joly 16, 
1936 
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cmide and co-ordinate agncaltaral research thron^^ 
link it with egncnltnral researdi in other parts of the Brft^ Empiro 
end m foreign cotmtries. In advancing this recommendation my 
colleagnes and I were moved by the hope that the setting up of the 
ImpSal Counca would strengthen and extend the spintof co-opration 
andmutual help between the Centre and the Provinces in the gr^ 
work of agricahural improvement Our investigations had impressed 
us with the very important part which central organixations ^ay in 
the field of emadtural research and of rural development in cormtnea 
such as the United States of America, Canada and Anstraha. We 
were convinced that we could render no greater service to the cause 
of agncnlturai piogms m India than by s eekin g to discover means 
to counter the growin g decline in co-orranatifm between Centre and 
Provinoes and between Province and Province which had become 
increasinf^ evident to all observers m this country and whidi had its 
tvrigm in tne constitutkoial changes that had taken place. We were 
nrfndfnl, too of the further constitutional devebpments which were 
fhpn mifW consideiation and vriuch have since taken statutory shape 
in the Act of 1035 and deliberate^ we set ourselves to frame a plm 
in harmony wrtn those changes that are now imm merit. 


I have watched with dose and sympathetic mterest the work 
of the Imperial Council since its tDceptW and I can say with truth 
that that work and its consequeaces throu^out India have fulfilled 
the hopes of those of us who were responsable for T efmnTTwv dm g its 
c on s tiiaL ton. Let me add however and here I am sure that 1 speak 
for all my colleagues of the Royal Commission — that the best of plan* 
must depend for then success upon the *kni and devotion of tbftfie 
that execute them and let me take this opportunity to pay a tribute 
to the manner in which all concerned with the work 01 the Council 
have contributed to the success of this common endeavour 


I have done what I could since I relunied to India to myself 
familia r with some of the c ur re n t activities of the CoundL I cannot 
in the tone at my disposal toudi upon more than a few of these but 
I think yon will recognise that there is no branch of your work m 
which I do not find myself deeply interested and anxious to 
extend to you such support as may he m my power to afiord. 


In contem p la ting the funebons of the Council, I have always felt 
that the most useful service which ft would be in a position to perform 
be the dhscminatlou of scientific and techmeal information. 
I^ve made some enquines upon the point and I understand that the 
schemeamsid^ by you in 1030 for an Agricultural Information and 
ratdHgence Bureau had to be laid aade on account of financial 
^ P™ acquaint myself with the facilftxcs 
provided for diss em i n a t i o n of mformafaon and I recognise 
It la for yon to into m 
become availahle to iduch projects priority o^t to be 
to resist th« couclosian that this Ua matter 

£ ^ ^ farther attention may usefully 

be given in the not distant future. ^ uwiuuy 
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I gather that your eEorts have hitherto been to a large extent 
concentrated upon a limited number of important crops such as wheat, 
nee, sugar and frmt. Cotton has of course received contmuous 
attention from the special Committee concerned, while ]ute will shortly 
be placed m a like position. I was glad recently to have an opportumty 
of visitmg the temporary Hill Laboratory m Simla, and to examme 
there the work m progress on Cereal Rusts and on potato-breedmg 
I am particularly glad to learn that you have now turned your activities 
towards research m " dry farmmg ", and to know that research work 
IS bemg directed towards the improvement of that very important 
group of food grams, the millets. I venture the opmion that this 
work will prove to be of great value I attach importance to it not 
only because of the large area still under these crops, but because 
of the advantage that accrue from any matenal improvement of 
the miUets and from a better system of " dry-farmmg ", to many 
of the poorest cultivated districts m India. 

I was privileged, a httle while ago, to open the First Session of 
the Advisory Committee on Human Nutrition, upon which Committee 
there were two representatives of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research I suggested upon that occasion, that a tramed research 
worker m human nutrition might be accommodated in the new Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute at Delhi, and I am encouraged to 
thmk that this step may prove feasible. I feel sure that there are 
many opportumties for co-operation between these two branches 
of scientific research Let me give only one mstance The area 
under heavy-yieldmg varieties of staple crops now amounts to some 
20 miUion acres, and is steadily expandmg These are the crops as 
to which, of recent years, there has been over-production throughout 
the world Have we not reached m this regard a point when we may 
expect this expandmg area under high 3neldmg varieties of those 
staple crops to release a considerable amount of land for the growmg 
of legummous crops, so that both men and animals may find available 
a better balanced diet ? 

The extent to which the welfare of the rural population is 
mdissolubly linked with an improvement m the breedmg and feeding 
of cattle and buffaloes is patent, and I am mdeed happy to note that the 
number of animal husbandry schemes receivmg grants is now steadily 
mcreasmg. I understand that the earhest of these schemes, the 
maintenance of a Disease Investigation Officer in each Provmce to 
form a link with the Central Vetennary Research Institute at Muktesar, 
has proved an unqualified success and has led to a degree of precision 
m the knowledge of animal diseases which was previously lackmg, as 
weU as to a fuller exploitation in the country-side of the results of 
the research work earned on in Muktesar, a stnkmg example of this 
bemg the very successful goat vaceme method of protectmg cattle 
agamst Rmderpest 

I look to you with all confidence to support me and the Governors 
of Provinces m our efforts to make available to cultivators an adequate 
supply of good stud-bulls I have been greatly encouraged by the 
response of the pubhc to my appeal for the gift of such animals, and 
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I note witL the utmost satirfactton ttat the movement contones to 
ram impetus. In an endeavour of this nature two thin gs are of 
rardinal importance continnlty of eSort and the proper recording 
oi results. The registration of pedigree stock and of *1“ P™e?^ 
good sires is a most Important step m tSie improvement of any tireed 
while m the case of milch breeds the recording of performrmce m 
terms of roilL yield is the essential basis of selection for breeding 1 
am glad to know that the Standing Cattle Breeding Committee oi this 
Connca IS to meet tomorrow and that these important matters wfl 
fintj a upon Its agenda. This Committee will also I understand, 
take under review the detailed preparation of a study of the miDc 
supply in vflla^ It la only upon exact information of this land 
that it will be passible to formulate a sound breeding policy designed 
to seoire a better milk supply for the general popmation an object 
worthy of our utmost cnd^voirre. 

I am glad to note that the Improvement of marketing is receiving 
your attention and I look forward with Interest to a study of the 
results of the several marketing surveys now being earned out. The 
coUectfou of information of this charter over a region so extensive 
roust necessarily take tune but m my expenenc* — ^whidi m this field 
Is considfirable-4t will prove m the outcome to be time well spent. 

It gives me very great plcasore to be able to announce today 
that thanks to the mcndly co-operatum of the governing bodies of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station and the Hannah Dairy Research. 
Institute of Ayral^ arrangements have been made for Sir John 
Russell, FJLS Director of me Rothamsted Station and Dr N C 
Wright the wett-known Dairymg to visit India and to give 

ns the ben«6± of their expert advice. iTiese gentlemen are outstanding 
figure* in their reroecUve field* and it is beyond question that their 
collaboretion may be relied upon to produce results of great and lasting 
value. 

SuTveyir^ the whole field of agricultural rmprovement as this 
presents itsen to roe after an absence from the country of nine years 
1 t hin k ft is true to say that at no thae the position of agncnltural 
Ttseaidi Tsf.y,ijted a more healthy or pm mfamg appearance In the 
field of demonstration and propa^da I thSc the time has come 
when an coocemed should ask themselves whether the machinery 
iriioeby the fruits of research are made availabk to the cultivator 
g ade^ iate to the peat opportunities for advance which now present 
themsdves. In this connectfon I cannot but feel that the establish- 
gieatcrdegiee of co-ordination than would appear at present 

to ^ between District Officer* and the officOT of othttDepartments 

oi Goyemment— Public Woiks Irrigation, Agricultural Veterinary 
and Oxjperation— would strengthen materially the means at disposal 
k nnprcFvement as weU as rural betterment 

laaaatog and I am ntormad by 
35.5^ *?* **“ readmes, to receive expert advice now 

aKlay, disphyed by coltivatot, i, in marked contrart to the indiBereoce 
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sho\vn but a few years ago in many areas towards the ministrations 
of the agncultural officer. The road is clear for a great advance in 
India’s premier mdustry. Let us seize with aU eagerness the 
opportunity thus presented. Over the whole range of agricultural 
improvement let the word be 'Full speed aliead ’ ! ” 

10. RESEAROI MUST ENRICH THE CULTIVATOR 

Co-ordtnatton m order io secure that the whole of India benefited Ang. 28, 
from the experience of every part in spheres in which the Provinces were 1936 
independent of the Centre even before the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in 1937, was brought about through bodies like the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research Addressing the meeting of the 
Governing Body of the Council attended by representatives from Provinces 
and. States, on August 28, 1936, Lord Linlithgow said in the course of his 
speech — 

" Apprehension has been expressed m some quarters lest the 
mauguration of Provincial Autonomy may lead to a renewal of that 
lack of co-ordmation m the field of agncultural research which, dunng 
the past decade, has been so successfully countered by the labours 
of the Impenal Council That the Jomt Select Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform was sensible of this danger, is evident from 
the following passage m their report ‘ Whatever cnticisms may have 
been levelled m the past agamst an excessive centrahsation of Govern- 
ment m India, they can have httle apphcation to the facihties thereby 
created for the poohng of ideas and of method so as to enable the whole 
of India to benefit from the admmistrative expenence of every part. 

It would be deplorable if the estabhshment of Provmcial Autonomy 
were to lead the Provmces to suppose that each could regard itseH 
as self-suffiaent, or to tempt the Centre to dismterest itself m the 
efforts which it has made m the past to collect and co-ordmate 
mformation for general use 

Speaking here today m the presence of you. Gentlemen, who 
hold the very responsible position of Mmisters of Agnculture m your 
several Provmces, I am happy to say that while I appreciate the 
grounds upon which rest the fears to which I have referred, and while 
I am not at all disposed to regard these grounds as of no account, yet 
I am confident that means are available to protect the future m this 
regard, and to ensure the contmued co-operation between Centre 
and Provmces for this essential endeavour For this end I rely with 
the utmost confidence upon the statesmanship of Mmisters m the 
Provmces and, m due course, of Mmisters of the Federal Government, 
as well as upon an mformed pubhc opmion determmed to support 
such administrative measures as are best calculated to ensure the 
steady and unmterrupted progress of agricultural improvement m 
every Provmce of India With confidence I look to you, Gentlemen, 
to ensure the progressive enhghtenment of pubhc thought on this 
question The case for the contmuance and mdeed the enhancement 
of co-operation and of combmed endeavour is overwhehnmgly strong 
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It resti upon lie practice end eipentjice ol iB otier cotmtaes In which 
condiHom ippowimato to those obtaimng In tolie, e^ It “i®™ 
irom the bBtory of egricnltorai roeaich In this eoontry Hn« tto 
Kttrajr no of the Imperiel CooncD an anthonty th^ is co^letm 
convincing Agricnltnial Reseeich will merit and win reo^ jmiM 
repport in proportion a» the rwnlts of research are translate mto 
fieidpractico appropriate to the conditions in which lira cnluvr^ 
worics and as they are tbexeafter borne to the villager 

rejolti of researcSi become c&ctivc only when 1^ these proce s ses 
they render the business of fanning more jirofitEbl^ Both throogh 

the Research cWcil and its own Rttearch institutes the Government 

of India win contfaiue to aid, aa fully as its finances permit the 
devdopment and aKirdinaticm of Agricultural R ese a r ch and the 
dfesemiQttioa of tnfonnatioiL But m the main the smplicatkm of 
results in mracticc must essentjaDy dqwid on the building up by- 
provincial Govemmeots of adequate OTganitatkms for demonstration 
extension and developtncnt work tn agriculture and an nu al husbandry 
I am wdl aware of the extent to which financial coosidenitions have 
in recent yean limited the expansion of work of this nature. I am 
nundfal* too of the very encouraging results that have been already 
achieved in many branches of agri^tural improvement. My earnest 
hope is that by constantly seckbig to improve the tec hn ique of 
demonstration and propaganda. Departments of Agnculture through 
csit India may coco^ in progressively mhancing ^e practical resnJte 
obtained for money dlsbuzs^ while at the lume time equipping 
themselves with a system arired body of knowledge and eiqienesoe in 
this diffkuilt fidd such aa may enable them, as further funds become 
svailahle fully to exploit the wide opportunities for service that lie 
before them. I need not add that 1 shall watch with anxious care 
the development of their actmties and that I shall lose no o pp o rtun ity 
of supporting by every means in my power thar efiorts to bring about 
that which I regard as the most vital matter before Governments in 
India, the improvement of agriculture throughout the country 

The esfablfshment wherever possible of more cfBdeot a M more 
orderW methods of marketing sjioald in my opinion, contribute 
miterlilly to the prosperity of agnculture and I am glad to learn that 
the Imperial Cwmoi of Agri^tnral Research has been closely 
associated with the efiorts wiuch the Govemment of Tndm are making 
to improve agncultural marketing In India. The stage has now 
reauied when many of the Jrrovincial marketing reports have 
be« reeved and the preparation of the afl-India reports has been 
tmdertaktt for a number of commodities. It was hoped that the 
cl these reports would be m print by the time the meetmg of 
2? tookfOace but the rechecldng of some important 

gtfliDs and the recoudUatkm of apparent dfaenmandes by further 
ftovtocM luTo talien loopr thui wm ejected. In conse- 

firtt reportJ will not come ont before October In the 
dweiopment work has been put b band 

of mifoTO ,Undards for wheat and of nniform fotnre cOT^dTin 
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that commodity has been discussed with a number of representatives 
of gram trade associations and flour millers and a large measure of 
agreement has been reached The question is now being actively 
pursued in consultation with the associations concerned. Similarly 
an unofficial meeting of tanners has led to a considerable measure of 
agreement regardmg the grading of hides for use in the Indian tanning 
industry. It is hoped to estabhsh shortly an experimental packing 
and gradmg station for eggs and another for fruit. At its last meeting 
the Advisory Board of the Council discussed, in the light of information 
at present available, the fines on which development might take place. 

The conclusions amyed at are tentative, but I am glad to know 
that you will be mvited to consider them as mdicating some possible 
Imes of development. Progress m this matter must, in the initial 
stage, mevitably be by slow degrees, and — of mj’’ own experience — 
I would only say that to attempt in this very difficult and complex 
field to frame policy before all the relevant facts are made available, 
IS to court disappomtment 

I am most grateful to the Govemmg Body for the alacrity \vith 
which you have adopted my suggestion for the undertaking of a senes 
of surveys m typicd areas of the conditions regarding milk supply 
m villages That small scheme is a corollary to a larger one and is 
also preparatory for further efforts If we are to proceed to good 
purpose m the improvement of our cattle-breeding, it is essentid to 
provide a correct economic background It is equally necessary that 
we should know the amount of milk available under \^age conations 
for the cultivator and his family if we are to make progress with planned 
production directed to the better feedmg of our population 

I thank you, also, for your effective co-operation with me and with 
the Governors of Provmces m our efforts to bnng about, throughout 
India, an early improvement m the breeds of cattle . . . 

I leave you now to your consideration of the various important 
questions that find a place on your agenda ” 


11. “SEARCH FOR TRUTH” 

Lord LmhtJigow’s advice to the pupils of the Bishop Cotton School, Sept. 
Simla, at the Prize-giving ceremony on September 12, 1936 . — 1935 

" I would like, if I can, to say just a word or two to you that some 
of you may care to remember and which may be of some help to you. 

Advice can never take the place of expenence That which advice 
can sometimes do is to make expenence more fruitful of good ; to help 
us the better to understand the lessons of life , and when those lessons 
are sharp and unwelcome, to bear them with an even and unrufiBed 
mmd. 

I want to talk to you about truth. You have been taught, for 
as long as you can remember, to tell the truth and not to speak hes 
You know that no person who is untruthful can be good ; or can have 
self-respect, or peace of mmd. You will find too that Truth is the 
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only fotmdatjon of honour and the surest soarco of a man s infiuenco 
witii his feflow mem 

When you come across someone of whom those who know him 
say so-and-so told me such and such a thing so it must bo true 
you are beheve me with a man to be reckoned wim. 

Bnt there are other adjects of Truth not quite so obvious as 
with whkh I have been dealing We have been thinkmg about 
Truth as between ourselves and others There is also and jnst as 
important the matter of Truth withm ourselves. 

There is no more Hflmflg in g weakness than self-deception the 
habit of refusing to look facts in the face. Nor Is any one of those 
weaknesses to we are all prone, more difficnlt to pnt away 

Then there is an old friend to which we give the description Eye 
Wash but whkh is really no more *bgn a form of nutmth. For eye- 
wash that we are concerned ddlberately to deceive someone into 
that we have done something whi^ we know we ought to 
have done bnt have not bothered to do Credit so gained is not worth 
having 

Quite a number of people who have plenty of natnral intelligence, 
fail to make the best of tnemsdves beanse they never acquire the 
b^t of »=tinn g pains to dnd out where it is that truth really is. 

No one can possess what we call good judgment which is about 
the same thing as an mstinct lor reco^ismg Reasonable Probabhibes, 
whose mind Is not trained to foQow truth. And in many of the most 
important things of life Reasonable Probabilities are our only guides 
No one can be a good Artist or appreciate good Art or cntkue 
it unless they seek steadfastly after troth. So also with letters. 

For Truth is the discipline that TnnVp<i onr imagination our faithful 
servant rather than onr cruel m as ter 

One word more. — ^Don t suppose that Truth is an easy thing to 
come by for It is indeed a most dlfBcnlt one Nor m tliis life can any 
of 03 ever attain to complete truth. We can but do our b«t 

A bove all don t put ofl beginning your search for troth on the 
ground of any feeling that the thing will be easier of achievement later 
on. For believe me as life moves on, these things become harder and 
not more easy 

Again, don t be deterred by failure. It is quite certain that the 
^ortwmmato a heavy call npon your courage. But hold on bravely 
for the prue is worth the labour 

nr efiorts after troth from many 
those whom you love from the 
re and — if yon choose them wisely 
are some words written in 1625 
XU. Their meaning carries most 
fc wrote Certainly it is Heaven 
gve in Charity rest m Providence 


You win draw strength for 
sources from your reli^n froi 
li\’es of those heroes whom you ad 
—from the books you read. He 
by a great Englishman Franas 1 
of what is best worth knowing 
upon Earth to have a mari s mind 
and tom upon the Poles of Trot 
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12. FIRST ADDRESS TO C^m^AL lEGISIATl^ 

Lori Linlithgow first addressed, the mcnibers of both Houses of the Sept. 2 
Indian Legislature on September 21, 1936 This was the last session 1936 
of the Council of State {Upper House), before the general elections, and 
His Excellency took the opportunity to pay ” a tribute to the invaluable 
work which the Council of State has done under the sage and experienced 
guidance of its President, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy.” His Excellency 
said — 

“ Consisting as it does of Members of proved experience m many 
■walks of life, its balanced ]udgment on the problems that have come 
before it and the pams which it has mvanably taken to reach a just 
and objective decision on the many controversial issues with which it 
has been faced, entitle it m a high degree to our gratitude and our 
esteem ” 

Bnefly dealmg with the more important matters under the 
consideration of his Government, His Excellency said that among 
them the first m importance was unquestionably the problem of middle 
class unemployment. He had spared no effort to famihanze himself 
■with the various aspects of the problem and the methods of grapplmg 
with it. His Government were actively mvestigating the avenues 
opened up by the very valuable report of the Sapru Committee and 
were leavmg nothing undone to devise methods of dealmg with " what 
IS one of the fundamental issues of the present day m most countnes 
of the world 

Several developments of interest and importance concerrang the 
position of Indians overseas, had marked the previous months. Lord 
Linhthgow said . — 

"Representatives of the Government and the Parhament of 
South Afnca are already m India, and I take this, the first pubhc 
opportumty that has presented itself, of extending to them the warm- 
est of welcomes on behalf of India as a whole My Government 
have, I am glad to say, been able to afford Indians in Zanzibar the 
expert gmdance and ad'vice of one of my officers m connection -with 
the difficulties which they have been expenencmg The question of 
the reservation of the Kenya Highlands has been settled on a basis 
which represents the admission of a prmciple for which India has 
consistently contended The decisions taken as to the future composi- 
tion of the Legislative Council m Fiji may be regarded as satisfactory 
from the Indian standpomt The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Amendment Act of 1936 will be of matenal benefit to Indians m the 
Transvaal It is but natural that India should display a contmumg 
and active mterest m the problems affectmg her atizens overseas 
And it is a source of keen satisfaction to me on this, the first occasion 
on which I address the Legislature, that the recent record of achieve- 
ment m safeguardmg those mterests should have been so encouraging ” 

It was his earnest hope that the negotiations then m progress 
with Representatives of the Japanese Government for the conclusion 
of a new commercial agreement, would reach a frmtful outcome He 
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WB 3 Hira that the Goronunent ■ dedrion to appomt in the near fnhm 
an Indian Trade Commissioner to Japan and to Mombasa, •wonld be 
welcome. 

Ho TO glad that Hia Majesty's Govemmesit had given fufl w^t 
to f^ing m the matter of safeguards for the special Indian 

interests connected with the Aden Settfejoent. 

As yon are I thlnV aware, two problems to which I attach the 
ntmost importance are that of pnblm health and the problem of 
nntntion as hnman beings and anima l s alii c e . The problem 

of nutrition is at all times one of vital concern to any country and on 
its solution hinges essentially the future of India as a whole. No effort 
that ran be maita to ameliorate conditions and to assist m the solntion 
ui tide pwftten can be too great and yen. may rest assured oi my 
own continued and abiding personal inter^ in it. Hard^ less materia l 
in its relation to the development and progress of India is the problem 
of Public Health. In this field, m partknlar co-operation and the 
TnaTiiiiiiTTi degree of continued and co-onhnated effort between the 
Central and the Pr f i yl it Hfll Governments is cssentiaL I am most 
anxious tijat aU possible assistance shonld be available to those con 
oemed with the mvestigatians of the many difficult issues that arise 
and with the practical apphcatian of such remedial measures as may 
be required, i am accordingiy tnHog active steps for the establish 
meat of a Central Public Health Advisory Board which, in coHabora 
tlon with the Provincial Govenrments and with a constitution somewhat 
analogous to that of the Central Advisory Board of Education shall 
apply itself to the realisation ol this ide^ 

I have since I assumed my present office done all that lies in 
my power to stimulate and encourage rural development, and the 
respimse after even so short a time ^ in my Judgment been most 
encouraging But m devoting my attentxm to apiculture and its 

r iblems 1 have not i^ored the legitimate clamru of In dustry and 
am taking a close interest m the problems of Industry and m 
particnlar in the co-ordinatioa and development of industrial research. 
In this connection 1 cannot but fl ffi m i my conviction tbat no steps 
can be taken which will be more effective m promoting the expansion 
of comm erce and industry than those designed to enhance the 
purchasing power of the rural populatloTi. 

Before I pass to a considcrabon of the great constitutional 
developments whidi he before us it is proper that I should faWw the 
opportunity to mention the debt under whl^ we labour to Sir Laurie 
Hanimond and his Committee and to Sir Otto Niemeyer The 
mvestigaUoos of Sir Otto Niemeyer have left us fully sdxed of the 
positloo of the Centre and the Provinces flints, a state of 
the mtrodactKm of F rov i o d a l Autonomy anri of 
To Sir Laurie Hammond and his Committee we owe 
^ ^^b aunc^ and carefully conridered rec onu nendati^ on which 
mewnstitnendes for the futro legislative bodies will essentially be 
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Tlie stage is now set for Provincial Autonomy, and on the ist 
April 1937 that fundamental constitutional change will come into 
being With its inauguration takes place the first of the stages m 
the transmutation of the Indian constitutional position The second 
stage, tlie stage of Federation, lies ahead of the stage of Provincial 
Autonomy But, as I have endeavoured on various occasions to 
make clear, I am myself of opinion that the interval between Provincial 
Autonomy and Federation must ine\’itably be a very short one I 
am not blind to the difficult and delicate problems which arise in 
connection with the inauguration of the Federation, and in particular 
with the accession to it of the Ruhng Pnnees But I am taking all 
possible steps to expedite the investigation and disposal of those 
problems, and to hghten the burden of those on whom there falls 
the responsibility of a decision so important as that which accession 
to the Federation constitutes. The question, m all its aspects, is 
receivmg day by day my own close personal attention, and you can 
rely upon me. Gentlemen, to leave nothing undone that lies within my 
power, to remove any misunderstandings or misapprehensions which 
may exist, and to facihtate the task of those on whom there fall the 
momentous responsibilities involved. 

Of the intricacy of the problem I am, in the light of my own 
experience, fully conscious Indeed I am moved on occasions to ask 
myself whether those of us who have laboured in India and m London, 
upon the three Round Table Conferences, upon the Joint Select 
Committee, or m Parliament itself, as supporters or as cntics of the 
great scheme of constitutional reform enshnned in the Act of 1935, 
whether we are not m some danger of findmg ourselves so engrossed 
in the multifarious details of the plan as to lose sight of the essential 
outhnes of the structure and, at times, even of the splendid vision 
that has moved and mspired its mception And m truth the moment 
has come for a due appraisement of the fabric as a whole, for we may 
number by weeks -die time that now separates us from the 
commencement of Provmcial Autonomy, while the strong probabihty 
is that the transitory penod between the achievement of Provmcid 
Autonomy and the mauguration of the Federation of India, will be 
of short duration 

As we attempt such an appraisement, the spectacle that confronts 
our eyes is rendered the more impressive by reason of its contrast 
with the dark and ommous background of contemporary world events 
In Europe we see an array of dictatorships nsen from the ashes of 
those liberal systems of government which preceded them, each aimmg 
feverishly agamst a possible crisis that all fear and none desire , while 
civil war, m its cruellest and most destructive shape, despoils a nation 
once supreme alike m the Old World and the New Agam, in many 
parts of the world, we become aware of the recrudescence of the rule 
of force, and m one guise or another, of the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong 

These are the world conditions m which, by the ]omt statesmanship 
of Bntam and India, there is about to be mitiated m this country an 
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eipeninait in representative self-govemmait wlilch to br^th of 
coa^tkm and boldness of design Is witbcn^ parallel In Wstoiy 
these tbe arcmnstances in wiuch the British Pe^le and Parliament 
have seen fit to oficr to India a constitnticai which by its liberal 
trtudples stands in such impeewtve contrast to those political 
teodenoes which are evident over wide areas of the World- And if 
the constitutional changes now impending predicate the remartable 
growth of Indian political consoonsness m terms both of the desire 
lor self-government and of a growing realisation of the essential unity 
of India, so also those chan^ comoto a profound modification of 
Bntish policy towards India as a member of the Commonwealth. 
For indeed by their very nature they mvulve nothing leas than the 
diyjir ding of the <id Ideas of Impenahsm for new ideals of partnership 
find co-operatioci. 


In April of year there will <»me into being eleven antonomons 

Provinces soroo of them as extensive in area and with populations as 
largo as ma^ European countries. Over these meat areas Indian 
statesmen wilf be called upon to bear the heavy burden of responsibility 
for the entire field of civil government in the provmoal sfiicre. When 
ttw vast electorates, aggregating some 35 mfflkm per*^ ro to the 
poDs to choose thecr representatives in their respe^ve Legislatures 
to which those ICnisters wfU be responsible the mdmd^ voter 
have a new duty and a new opportunity For by their choide 
the electors will be deciding not mer^ upon the person to represent 
them In the Legislature but they will be contributmg directly towards 
shaping the co urse of public policy in tbar Province. For the treed 
of government tegislativo and administrative must needs move in 
the direction mdkated by the will of a majority of the el ecto rate. 


We are witnessing at the moment m every Province in Tpd?p 
which 15 an essential prr.hminitry to the snccea afn l working of demo- 
cratic constitutions, namely the tomatkm or development of political 
parties. Having rayseif had some share in party management in my 
own country I am observing with no httle interest the of 

events. My own experience suggests that it is easy at such a jnne 
turc, to over-estiinate the power of the party manager to influence 
the course oi party evolution and to fen into th^ capital error of for 
getting that In these matters it is the electorate that shapes parties as 
wen as poUdes, 


I do not doubt that there will emerge at the outset of the diange 
pomts of difficulty and uncertainty That m all clrcumstancea is 
inevitable Buf 1 am con fide nt that such minor difficulties wQl early 
be sarroounted. The essential fact is that upon the ist of April next 
destined to embark upon the first stage of this remarkable 
political adventure. From that moment these great political entities 
wiU moi.T forsTMd into the fotore, the objecta— wo may be enre — of 
tnt^ lo^ [Ulnotljin piood of Ihelr history confident m thdr 

^ worthy pit m that 

new India which i, now taking shape before oni eyes. 
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Such, then, are the eleven autonomous Provinces which, in umon 
with such of the Indian States as may choose to accede, will constitute 
the Federation of India, that majestic structure which by the states- 
manlike vision of the Indian Prmces was transmuted in a moment 
from what was no more than a dim and uncertam outhne mto a project 
firm and practicable — a project which now appears as an essential 
part of the scheme of constitutional development. Here again, I 
feel doubt as to whether those of us m day-to-day contact with the 
complex problems attaching to the launchmg of such a project are 
able so far to detach ourselves as to envisage, m all its impressive mass, 
the mighty work upon which we are pnvileged to labour. The unitary 
system of government for so long the supreme authority m India is 
disappeanng as we watch In its place great autonomous Provmces 
make their appearance , and finally comes the Federation, crownmg 
the entire structure and embracmg and unif5dng within its bold and 
ample scope the common life and aspurations of one-fifth of the human 
race, dispersed over a sub-contment as large as Western Europe. 
Such will be the structure of government in India which, when the 
task is completed, will meet the gaze of a watching world . a spectacle 
whose dignity and grandeur will be not unworthy of this great and 
famous country. 

One word more. It is axiomatic that the spirit m which a consti- 
tution IS worked must m the long nm count for more than the letter 
m which it IS written. For myself I am able to assure you that, for 
such tune as I may hold my present ofhce, it is my mtention to inter- 
pret my duty with a liberal and S5nnpathetic mind. It has been my 
privilege, through a long and arduous penod of work, to apply my 
mind to every aspect of the new constitution I am well aware that 
there are those m this country who are dissatisfied with certam of its 
provisions. I accept the smcenty of theu opmions even though I find 
myself unable to endorse their views. For my part I shall be found 
ready and anxious, when the time comes, to work to the best of my 
power, with any and every pohtical party willmg to work the constitu- 
tion, that may succeed m yrmning the confidence of the electorates 
My heartfelt plea to every man and woman of goodwill and pubhc 
spirit is that they may give these Reforms a fan and reasonable trial, 
and that they will jom with me and with the Governors of Provmces 
m an earnest endeavour to work the new Constitution m a spirit of 
tolerance and co-operation, for the honour and good of their mother- 
land " 
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13. PALESTINE 


Lori iMdsthgov ttas ^ to on StfJtowJw 28 1936 « 

veigtiy and rtprsssniatwe^ deputation of the Musittns oj 

vAvA hi (Av^vient had been aatcMng the niuaium and th^ dear* 
I0 Ume noiMng undone to relxeoe the en^us of the ^ 

remove any n^pprehensums regarding the policy of Hu Majesty s 
Gcvemmeni and tM position in Palestine Proceeding — 


There are certain aspects of this case on which I cannot bnt 
fed in the ligh t of the representations that yon have made to ipe that 
there is some mkrmderetkndmg and I am glad to be able to reassure 
yon m re^ird to them. In the first place it is incorrect to suggest that 
steps are being or have been tak^ for the eiprojaiation of Arab 
settien or landholders. Not only is this not the case but legislation 
has recently been pnt into force to protect the cnltivator from the 
loss of his land by alienation. Vgislapon the efiect of which is as yon 
■will appreciate to ensure permanent occupancy nghts to te n ants 
That there may be cases and even many cases m which individual 
Arabs fa response either to financial Indncements or to those economic 
stresses from which the cnltivatar is m no country to tlie world exempt, 
have parted with landed property it would be dWngennons of me 
to deny Bnt it would be no more l^ttnnate to endeavour to establish 
on a foundation a coavmang argument of general application 
and validity than to take of the protests which individual 

Arabs have fa the past made against res trictions on the sale of land on 
the ground that such restrictions were not In the true interest of the 
Arab popnlatioiL 

On a diflerent point I can assure yon that there is no shadow 
of foundation for the rumour to which you refer of the reaignatioa of 
the High Comnussioiier 

I now turn to a matter of for greater importance and that is the 
suggestion that there has been any violation of the sanctity of the 
holy places of Islam. For that suggestion there is no ba.^< rrtiatever 
There has been no violation of the sanctity of the holy places Nor 
is there any ground for holding that the pledges given m respect of 
them have not been observed m the fullest sense It will be withm 
your recfdlectiou that the prordsions ol the Mandate itsoH guarantee 
the immunities of the holy places fa Palestine and also the right of 
each community to m a fa t i^ its own sdioc^ and to enjoy far 

it* religious and eleemosynary bodies. 


lobservethatyonrefermyouraddreastotbefactthattheBallonr 
pechration is a war measure, I entirely accept your suggestion that 
it was a measure which emerged from the special pnnftiHrrfm of the 
Great War But you will agree with me that it •wonld not bo poi^lo 
to fUMtantiate the Haim that it* operation its extent or its (farabon 
were fa any way intended or announced to be limited to the period 
^ Nor i» It the case that there Is any limitation in the tenns 
of the dedsiou* taken at the time fa queition a* to the nationality 
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wbldi ihey have been forced to take have dfaegarded Mmlm feehn^^ 
that they have been acftiated by any bostfllty to thoMoira wond 
and to MojJem ajpftaUons or that (a anggestion to wtum reieien« 
is made in yonr remarks) they have endeavonrcd to cmjui the 
mate asniratirms of the Arab popnlatron of Palestine. NoUilng 
conid be^artber from the tmth than any one of these s^esti^ 
As i«ffaid* tbe attctii^ at Hts Majesty's GovennDent to Moslem fe^ng 

and toe Modem world. His Majesty the Kmg as von yonrselTO pttot 
oat has only in the last few weeks paid a visit to Turkey while tno 
prolonged D«crtiatlons whldi have taken place with the leprea^to 
tives OT the Egyfrtian Government have conclnded in a Trea^ which 
has been accepted by the Egyptian people with satisJacUon and wa 
real proof of t^ good wfU and the fnendfy disposition of His Majesty s 
Govensmeat, In Palestino itself HU Uii)esty'* Government throng 
oQt the peserrt anfortimate disturbances have aa you are aware 
received with nmeh appreoatica the friendly ofien ot well-disposed 
Arab mieis and notahuities to use their inflnence in attempts at 
rrmrflfHtinn while m SO far as there may bo legitfanate Arab grievances 
in the present situation His Majesty s GovOTunent have announced 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to make reconunendationt 
for removal of any such grievances or fears. And the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has made it dear in the House of Commons m 
Jane last that while no Govomment least of all a M andatory Power 
to the league of Nations can undertake to carry out 
proposals etfll to be formulafed and which it has therefore not yet 
seen Hli Majesty's Govemment will certainly consider with the 
ntiDOSt care and with all poasibie weight any recommendations made 
by 50 aatboritativr a body as the proposed fcjyal CommisaloiL 


As for the luggeatiou that there has been any endeavour to crush 
Arab aspirations the long and dose conncctiQn with Arabia 
01 Hif Majesty’s Govemment and the Government of Tnilia, nnH the 
friendly and cordial relations which subsist at the moment between 
His Majesty’s Government the Government of India, Egypt Iraq 
and Trans- Jordan, Saudi Arabia the Kmgdom of tint Yemen and the 
Arab SbeDchdoras of the Persian Gulf are the best answer to any sag 
gestifin of deliberate and calculated boetility The steps which ^Ss 
esty' « Government have now been reluctantly forc^ to taka with 
a^Uw to the re-establiahmcQt of law and order mPaleetlno ere entirely 
separate from the inents of the matters whldi will fall to bo mvestr* 
gated by the Royal Coramissioo Those steps are an essential 
fre jlmmiry to the investigations of the Royal Commission and to the 
re mov al in the light of its rpcrnninwidf^ringT of any legitimate Arab 
grievances or fears. To represent them as being afn^ against the 
toe interests of the Arab population would be entirely to misappre- 
hend and misunderstand their obje^ Their object is to put an end 
to a c^paira of violence and of terrorism which it is not too mudi to 
to ^d as Mvlng passed beyond the c ontr ol of responsible Arab 
leaders, it a my earnest hope and I am sure the hope of all of ua 
that more mature reflection on the part of those concerned in Palestine 
may render them rameceasary and may enable His Majesty’s Govern 
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ment to secure the calm and independent atmosphere which more 
than anythmg else is essential to the successful conduct of the investiga- 
tions of the Commission, without the necessity of takmgforable action 
to re-estabhsh that peace and good order which is m the common 
mterest of Arab and Jew alike. 

You are I think well aware of the limitations ivithm which His 
Majesty’s Government, havmg regard to the conditions under which a 
Mandate for Palestme has been assigned to them, are obhged to act 
Their freedom of action is necessarily limited by the terms of the Man- 
date, which were defined by the Council of the League of Nations 
actmg under the penultimate paragraph of Article 22 of the Covenant 
But while, under the terms of the Mandate, His Majesty's Government 
are bound on the one hand to facilitate the development of a Jewish 
National Home, they are equally bound on the other hand to safeguard 
the civil and rehgious nghts of the non-Jewsh inhabitants, and they 
have consistently kept this aspect of their responsibihties m the 
forefront. They have made it clear moreover, on more than one 
occasion, that the meaiung which they attach to the phrase “ Jewish 
National Home '' is not, m theur view, the imposition of a Jewish 
Nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestme as a whole, but rather 
the development of a centre m which the Jewish people as a whole 
may take, on grounds of rehgion and race, an mterest and pnde Fm- 
ally, m a statement issued only a few days ago. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment once agam emphasized that m their view the obhgations towards 
Jewish and non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestme, which are laid down 
m the League of Nations' Mandate, are m no sense irreconcilable , 
and the whole history of the admmistration of the Palestme Mandate 
makes it clear that pressure from extreme opmion on either side for 
the adoption of measures designed to satisfy one commumty or the 
other m a manner mconsistent with the dual obhgation of the Mandate, 
has been consistently resisted. In particular His Majesty’s Gmvem- 
ment made it clear, so long ago as 1930, that it must be realised, once 
for all, that it was useless for Jewish leaders to press them to conform 
their pohcy in regard to imnugration and land to the aspirations of the 
more extreme sections of Zionist opmion. 

I have aimed primarily m what I have said above at the removal 
of misunderstandmgs or misapprehensions, and I have touched only 
lightly on the attitude of the Government of India. Let me say in 
conclusion that the Government of India appreciate to the utmost 
the very natural anxieties of the Moslem subjects of His Majesty the 
Kmg-Emperor They realise to the full the importance of Moslem 
feelmg m a matter such as the present, and they are very consaous 
of the extreme importance of mamtaimng the closest contact with 
His Majesty’s Government m regard to it Throughout this crisis 
His Majesty's Government have been kept m the closest touch by 
the Government of India with all developments here and with all 
representations received. And I may add that not only has my 
(^vermnent taken the official steps which are appropriate in such 
circumstances to ensure that the fullest and most rehable mformation 
as to Moslem feelmg was at all tunes available to His Majesty's 
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GtFvermrrent btit I have myself been in coiatant pnvate co mnimii ca 
tkin^Mth the Secretary of State. Lord Zetland, as you are aware 
Is in a rw Wtinri to tpcak m the Cabinet with the anthonty of a fanner 
Govetnor of Bengal, and with a kmg and varied persanalexpenenw 
of IndHL I can at once aaeure you that there is no nsk wha tever of 
the Moslem case gcang by default or of His Majtsty*! Govemroent 
hmng left in Ignorance of the attitude and the feelmgs of Indian 
Moslems The arrangements which I have made to ensure that such 
tnfnrmflfinn at all bc avallahle have m my judgm en t 

worhed well hitherto and you need not f*ar that there will be any 
relaxatum m the effarts of my GovemmeOt to present Tnftiflu Moslem 
opinion as objectively as promptly and a* completely as possible to 
Tfa Majesty's Govenmaent at every stage oi the present situation. 

I have already the vital importance to Arabs as w^ 

u to Jews of the restoratioa at the eaifiert posnble moment of law 
and order It is my sincere and earnest trost that we may before 
ve ry long see an improvement m tb® situation as will enable the 
strong and representativo Commission appointed by His Majesty s 
Government to carry out their investigfttiona. Meanwhile I would 
appeal to you G^tlei^ representiPg as you do responsible 
Muhammadan opinion throoghout Indi^ to do what yon can to 
remove any Ixnpressian on the part members of your great 
community that their attitude is not appreciated by the wva m n ien t 
of India or that it has not been represent«i to His Majesty's Govern* 
ment and to use the great which you undoubtedly wield 

to ensure that in vnth this subject wimh is so important and 

which so deeply affects the religious susceptibilities of so many the 
maxfatnnn of balance and of restraint shah be observed. You are too 
well acquainted ^th pubHc hfe for it to be necessary for me to 
emphasrre to you how often the of Government m advancing a 
good case is hampered and made difficult by overstatements or by 
pressure at an inappropriate rrmw from Jndividnals or w frt i oni of the 
community who are not fully seized of tlrf position as a whole and who 
by irresp onsi b le action may prejudice tho very c aiw thty seek to 
serve and I am c onfid ent that I can look for yo ur assistance and 
yom support in securing that balanced and considaed approach to a 
problem of no Uttlo difficulty and ddicacy winch u best calculated to 
promote the results ^dch you are so roncemed to bring about. 
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14. MUSUM COMMUNITY OF DELHI 

Replying io the Address of Welcome from the Muslim Communtiy Oct. 2 k 
of Delhi on October 28, 1936, Lord Linlithgow expressed his full appre- 1936 
ciation of the pride taken by the Muslim Community in the close and 
long association of Delhi with Muslim culture and language and said . — 

“I have hstened with close attention to the vanous requests 
which you have asked me to consider. You will not expect me to 
deal in detail with aU of those requests today. But I would like to 
refer bnefiy to one or two of the more important of them, I note 
m the first place the claim which you have advanced for the sympathy 
of Government for the Anglo-Arabic College and for the extension by 
Government of financial assistance to that mstitution in connection 
mth its removal from its present site. Yon are I think aware that the 
position m regard to this matter is that the Government of India have 
not m recent years made building grants to any of the colleges m 
Delhi for the purpose of enablmg those institutions to remove their 
buildmgs to the University site round Old Viceregal Lodge, and the 
only college which, as I understand it, is hkely m the near future to 
move to this site intends to do so with the aid of funds pnvately raised 
and of grants made very many years ago by Government I cannot, 

I fear, hold out any hope that the Government of India, as matters 
stand today, will be able for many years to come to make substantial 
grants for tlus purpose to any college, whether Hmdu or Moslem I 
understand, however, that a Committee has been appomted to 
mvestigate the financial position m regard to the transfer of ^e Colleges 
of the Delhi Umversity, mcludmg the Anglo-Arabic College, to the 
new site, and it is clearly essential to await its report You may 
however m any event rest assured of the sjunpathy of Government 
towards the College, whose good work is well known, although, as 
you will I am sure appreciate, the extent to which Government can 
assist it finanaally must depend upon the resources available and the 
claims of other equally deservmg institutions. 

I was very glad to hear what you told me of the mterest which the 
Moslem commumty of Delhi take m the improvement of the educational 
facihties for Moslem girls, and m particular I have learnt with much 
satisfaction that you propose to start a Moslem Girls' High School m 
Delhi dunng the next academical year. I ought to make it clear, 
with reference to one pomt which you have mentioned in this 
connection, that there is no foundation for the suggestion that the 
Government of India have undertaken that the Indraprastha Girls' 

College shall be recognised as the University College for women in 
Delhi So far from this bemg the case, they have mdeed clearly 
expressed a preference for the development of lugher education among 
women through the Umversity. I can give you my assurance that 
m any development that may take place m connection with the 
provision of University education for guls, the mterests of aU 
communities will be borne m mmd 

You have asked for special consideration for Moslem claims to 
representation on the Court and other bodies of the Delhi University 
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Soch represoitation ij of contse tecored in tte 
as in otfe Umversitica not on communfll principles ^ throngn W 
oonstitnent mdta of the University ana it naturally w 

comoositlan of the constituency In the case, however of tiie Conit 
the Governing Bodv of the Umvemty any undue disj^W 

can within certain hrnits bo redressed by the exercise of the Omncelk^s 

powers of nomination and as you arc aware that power has in the 
past always been generonsly exercised by mv predecessors viho have 
Sb^ themselves fuEv alive to the claims of the Moslem cotrunanity 
I have listened with much syo^thy to the reouests you submitted 

to mo in regard to Moslem places oI worship hi Delhh As 1 understand 
it, two places of worship have at vanons tnnes been under 
consideration. As reprds the mosque at the comer of Parliament 
Street and Taliatora Road it was dedded that aS reasonable requne- 
ments wonld be met if it were allowed to be extended so as to hold 
about too worshippers and the Odd Commissioner Inionned the 
gentlemen then responaible for the request for an extension that 
Government would agree to such an extension if plans were submitted 
for approval and if a comMtent Muslim orgaoitation would take 
steps to appoint some indi^dual to look after the mosque and its 
surTOtmdin^ The suggestion was also made I believe that the open 
lands surroo n ding the mosque should Ipe maintained as a garden and 
a low wall built to mark o9 the mosque from the rest of the plot But 
no farther aetbn has I rmdeiytand been talen by the Moslem 
c omm unity on the intimatiou conveytd by the Chief CnmmMnnef 
Equafly while Government have expressed their readiness to consider 
the allotment of a suitable area to serve as the site for a new toosque 
fubiect to the guarantee that the requisite funds for canstmciloii 
would be forthcoming and while their readmess to aJlot such a nte 
has been well known for some time past It is I think, for you yourselves 
to pet forward proposals for talrfng ad'^antage of offer which is 
one whkb cannot be charactenxed as ongenerous 

I am wdl aware of the keen interest fBk#m by the Moslem 
Communitv in the representation of Moslems in the public services. 
It is only latr to say that I cannot accept the statements contamed m 
your address as in all respects accurate more particularly m so far as 
they suggest that there has been a lack of consideratioii for your 
community in respect of recruitment to the subordinate and clerical 
MTi'ices of the Ddhi Administration. In the case of the Railways I 
observe that you mike do complaint that new rccruftnient is not in 
accordance with the accepted communal percentage but thnf you 
urge tlwt yotff commonitj is placed at a disadvantage m matters of 
promotion and retrendirnent owing to the pauaty of its representation 
in w supervising staff I fear however anxkma I am to give all 
wdght to your representations that there are insap^lc 
omections to applying co m a n mal nroportiems to the staff in a particular 
to promotioni in service which are tnaHe on semorltv and 
merit and that Id fining such vacancies for pcomotion as may exist 
the exi^efes of the pnbUc service and the necessity for obtammg 
men who possess tha requisite quallficaticras must be the first 
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consideration But sub]cct to that, you may rest assured that 
everything possible will be done to give the fullest reasonable weight 
to commun^ considerations. 

As regards your suggestion for the centralisation and better 
control of Wakf administration, I would invite your attention to the 
reply given on this point by Lord WiUingdon to the address presented 
to him by the ^Moslems of Delhi on the 25th November 1931. The 
constitutional position is not changed and under the new Government 
of India Act Wakfs will be a pro\ancial subject. Local Governments 
have however been alive to the necessity of improvmg matters as far 
as possible, and in some Provinces local Acts have been passed to 
that end amending the Mussalman Wakf Act, 1923, m its apphcation 
to those Provinces 

In thanking you again for your address of welcome, I would like 
to repeat my assurance of my personal interest in the affairs of Delhi 
as a whole, and m the affairs too of the important Moslem community 
of that City and Province. You are as well aware as I am of the 
difficulty of satisfying all the claims made upon Government at vanous 
times But you may be certain that I will always be ready to listen 
with S5rmpathy and interest to any requests which may be put forward 
and to which I can properly accede. 

I would like in conclusion to say agam how much I appreciate 
the kind references which you have made to Lady Lmhthgow and to 
myseff Her Excellency is, as you know, especially interested m 
Hospitals, in Maternity and Child Welfare, and m everythmg that 
has to do with the position of women, and you may rest assured of 
her continued support and mterest in all such questions as affectmg 
Delhi, as well as m any action which has as its object the improvement 
of conditions in the City and Province The assurance which you 
give me of your loyal co-operation and sincere devotion is one which 
I accept with real pleasure, and I smcerely trust that my term of 
office may be marked by improvements and developments m many 
respects m your city of \vide and ancient renown ” 


15. INDIA’S PROUD IRRIGATION SYSTEM 

" We are all of us proud to fhtnk that India should possess an Oct. 31> 
irrigation system which is the most important in the world today” said 1936 
Lord Linlithgow in the course of his speech at the opening of the Annual 
Meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation on Saturday, October 31, 

1936 — 

" Gentlemen, — It gives me great pleasure to be able to open the 
proceedmgs of the 7th annual meetmg of the Central Board of Imga- 
tion, and I thank you for havmg mvited me to do so India is pre- 
dommantly an agricultural country, and agnculture, her chief mdustry, 
is dependent to an essential degree on irrigation We are aU of us 
proud to thmk that India should possess an imgation S5rstem which 
is the most important m the world today, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to pay my tnbute to the long Ime of distmguished 
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mtation engmceii to -whcM Wxmri that lystcn fa dne andwto^ 

rTatm to hivc c o pt i ibotcd In the most inatcnal degree to laying the 
fotmdatlonso! India 8 prosperity Yon Gentlemen the focceascCT today 
of those great men tvho have rendered such aignal service 
carry on their work and I am well aware of the degree to wiuch it is 
ycmr good forttmc to he able to odd to the material jatjsperity of tha 
cotmtiy to remedy the defect* which knowledge and experience have 
bronght to light and to assist in spreading still farther the benefits 
oi Imgalion to the Indian agricaltniTO and to India as a whole. The 
debt of India to yon and to your predecessors is a heavy one The 
general ap p re da tfon of the importance oI that debt cannot bnt be at 
once a scarce of Icgitmiatc satisfaction to yon and an mcentrve second 
to none to the contmoed and active pursuit of your aidoons labours. 

The P irns whkh have been spent by Government on irrigation in 
thU country are vast The total amount so far expended on irrigation 
works approx im ates to 150 crores of rupees. But vast as may be 
that sum ft would bo fool^ to allow the mere magnitude of the figure 
of expenditure to absorb attention- For the area served by the works 
on which that sum has been spent over a period of So years raises 
crops annually to the value of 100 crores of rupees and taking mto 
account the viloe of those crops every 18 months sees the repa y ment 
of the capital expenditure 1 am glad to have the opport^tjr to 
pay this pubbe ti^tc to the fact ^t the construction and malute- 
nance of this vast irrigation system has been made possible by the 
senTces of the highly trzhied and skilled army of engineers whom you 
represent here today 


Of the problems of vital importance to India today not the 
least impOTtant Is that of the food for her rapidly maeasing popu 
lation. present rate of inaeaso of that population is a fact of 
profound significance and it is In my view one of the issues which 
» likclj to prove to be of the greatest importance to the future govern 
of this cotmtiy In a recent report the Public Health 
Connnlssloncr with the Government of India states that the population 
of India is expected to Increase to 400 millicraa in 1941 ana that it is 
increasing at the rate of about four millions per year His r e p ort 
states fortlw that only about threc*fourths of an acre per head of 
MpolaUon in British India Is under cultivation for food purposes, 
inw facts are staggering and you will agree witti me thgt they 
TDUtt iMtter for serious thou^t to all thinking men and women 
m In dia. The investfrations which are being Girri^ on by the 
ypytments concerned with Agncaltural Research win doubtless 
result ta increased prodnctivity of the land. But if our food resources 
are to keep pace with the inoease in population means must bo found 
m trnn^^ lar^ ^etJ of country still unproductive under froitful 
raJUvatton there Is no way in which this can *0 effectively be 
IJOM u by citmduig fadlitia fm irrisiUon. ^ 

io ‘hfa raoDtiy tndonBol great fanportanct 
fa tiat o( hydrwOretric gcaBnitfag uiana on taction 

^ .'■afla^at oanalfalH. -Ibo adTSta^ 
ef fangatJon from tnbe-wclls a* compared with the ordinary 
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of imgation from canals are, as I see it, that an area can be developed 
m accordance with demand , that there is not the large initial outlay 
vhich may be ljung unproductive awaiting development of the country ; 
that the capit^ outlay per cusec of water used for irrigation is less 
than under weir control system ; and that water is available as and 
when required, the cultivator paying for it on a volumetne basis. 
I need not emphasize the importance of a development ivhich results 
in the economic use of water and which is of benefit to Government 
and the cultivator ahke. Extraction of water from the subsoil for 
imgation is not of course a new departure The new departure 
consists in the fact that it is being undertaken by means of electrically 
operated tube-wells on a large scale The largest scheme of this 
nature, and one in which I have taken a close personal interest, is 
the Ganges Canal h3'dro-electric scheme in the United Provinces 
That scheme vill command an area of 13,000 square miles of agricul- 
tural country and supply electric power at cheap rates pnmanly for 
imgation and agricultural purposes. While a portion of the power 
generated will be allotted to industries and raiiwa5fs, a major share 
wall be assigned to tube-well irrigation, and \vill provide water for 
those areas which are not wuthin command of gravity canals Power 
win m addition be available for agncultural purposes, and will be 
at the disposal of the fanner m the crushing of sugar cane, the 
gnndmg of wheat, the gmnmg of cotton, the hulling of nee and similar 
operations 

The Ganges Canal hydro-electric scheme is the most important 
scheme of tube-well imgation which has hitherto been undertaken 
But I cannot but ask myself whether there may not be other areas in 
India which would lend themselves to development m this manner, 
and I would suggest that the possibihties of the situation merit closer 
mvestigation I would suggest too that it might be well worth while 
in future imgation schemes to consider the possibility of hydro- 
electnc development from the power available at the falls, particularly 
m those areas which are at some distance from the hills where power 
is obtainable from natural falls, and, in deciding the groupmg of falls 
on canals and the design of the falls themselves, to aim at providmg 
conditions which will admit of an easy development on these hues at a 
later stage should circumstances justify such development. 

I observe from the reports of the provmcial research officers 
that considerable attention has been paid to the question of subsoil 
water surveys m imgated areas This is a matter which is in my 
view of great importance, not only from the pomt of view both of 
preventmg water-loggmg and deterioration of the soil by the accumu- 
lation of salts, and of future developments of the kind to which I have 
just referred I feel no doubt too as to the desirabihty of a further 
advance m our knowledge of the action of subsoil water under certain 
conditions. It would not indeed perhaps be too much to say that it is 
almost as important, if not as important, to make a survey of subsoil 
water and to keep that survey up-to-date, as it is to make a survey 
of the surface soil It is clearly necessary from the pomt of view of 
future development of imgation under systems of tube-wells to know 
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Bot cnlv tit aaaaUU of water which can be extr^ed from the 

ground the source of the under-groiindsuppl> but also the Chemical 

analysis of the water itseli 

It U ft matter of real satisfacbon to me that a recommenda^ 
made bv the Royal Commiqioa on Agriculture In In^ ovct whose 
deliberations I had the honour to yreside should played so 

couridcrable a part in shaping ytrar organiratioa. TJe rwncunro 
dation which I have in rmnd was the recommendation that the 
Go^•em^netlt of India should constitute a Central Bureau of togatkm 
which would establish and maintain a comprehensive library of 
Imgalion publications both Indian and Foreign for the use of 
Irrigation Ihgineen ftnd which would act as a dcanng house for 
faformation needed by provincial officers. I am glad to thlnlc that the 
Gc\Tniinent of India In the h^t oi they consultalum with the 
Provincial Go\’cmmcata should have decided to Improve on our 
recommendation and to llnic the Bniean with the Central Board of 
Irrigation reorganizing the Utter frtim a mere panel of provincial 
Chitf Engineers from which tcdmscal fiub-comnrittees could oe consti 
tuted for «^rTHP^g Irrigation projects as necessity arose to an active 
body meeting at regular intervals with a permanent office which 
abo serves as a Bureau of Irrigatioc Informabon. 


The Board and the Bureau have done work of the utmost value 
in the brief six years since their establiahment in November 1930 
The Board has pcovid«i several tub-committees to invesbgate 
important technical problems not the least important of which has 
beffl the Commfttee on the distribution of the tVaters of the Indus and 
Its Tributaries on the successful conclusion of whose labours Sir 
Frank Noyce congratulated the Chairman and Members of the Com 
mittee at juur fast Annual Itfcptlng The recommendations of that 
Committee ore still under consideration in consultation with the 
Local Goremments and the States concerned but I am to be able 
to say that there I5 every that a solution of this very complex 
and thorny question will be found along the lines proposed by the 
Committee 


A further senice ol the utmost value whkh the Board and 
Bureau pro\udes and which will be of still greater Importance under 
the new coratitution is to aSord iadlity for that regular and syste- 
matic Interc h a n ge 0/ news between ProMnee and Ihovince which 
places the experience of any one at the disposal of alL 


j ^ ^ important subcommittees have met 

and Gcubc rated, cac on the question of AVater^logging in Smd and the 
othCT OT the (Punjab) Project, ^th these are projects which 

ajft ot far reaching concern to the Provinces concemM and 1 am sure 
tM reports submitted by (he sub-committees will be of the 
Miistancc to in> GOT-enunent in dealing with these most 


Ih. “P ‘ vsloable Ubmy of pabUcatitmi at 

nambtring mon: than Tbc faportince of an 

anthonlatirt rclemice l!brar> of thU character andra^b scale 
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needs no emphasis from me. The Board has, too, estabhshed contact 
with all the important imgatmg countnes of the world, and it includes 
m the range of its association engmeenng institutions, societies, 
colleges, and eminent engineers m very many different countnes. 
I feel confident that as time passes this institution will prove itself 
m an increasmgly marked degree a cleanng house of the first importance 
for information on imgation matters not only in India but in all 
countnes where imgation is of any importance. 

Nor can I fail to take this opportunity to pay a tnbute to the 
value of the work done by your Research Committee m collaboration 
with the Provmcial Research OfiBcers. 

I have touched briefly on the achievements of your service. 
I have m no way endeavoured to cover the whole of the field of your 
operations. But what I have said is I thmk sufficient to show that the 
orgamzation you have built up must contmue to exist, subject possibly 
to modifications in certam respects, and to play a part of great import- 
ance m the further development of imgation under the new 
constitution Under that constitution, Imgation will be a provmcial 
subject, and the sanction of the Secretary of State will no longer 
be necessary as at present to the projects of Provmcial Governments 
which, under the existmg audit rffies, have to be submitted to the 
Government of India for his approval. But with the harnessing of 
the waters of the great nver systems of this country to agnculture, 
vthe interests of neighbourmg Provmces and States must necessarily 
become mvolved m an mcreasmg degree, and I feel little doubt that 
the closest contact with the Central Government will, m the cucum- 
stances, contmue to be necessary It was with these considerations 
m view that the elaborate provision embodied m sections 130 to 134 
of the Government of India Act was devised by Parhament with a view 
to the harmomous and eqmtable settlement of such disputes as might 
anse out of mterference with water-supphes ; and I am satisfied 
that under the new dispensation the Governor-General will contmue 
to reqmre the expert advice and assistance which an organization 
such as yours can alone afford him 

I observe that the report prepared by your Secretary refers 
to the inadequate pubhaty which India's achievements in this sphere 
have received m ^e past. Inadequate as that pubhcity may have 
been, and it is my strong view that nothmg should be left undone 
to remedy any past shortcommgs m this respect, I can assure you. 
Gentlemen, that there is in aU mformed cucles and m all countnes 
m which imgation is a matter of active importance a deep and full 
reahsation of the importance of what has been achieved in this country 
But it goes without saymg that it is not enough that the magmtude 
of those achievements and them vital importance to the weEare of 
India as a whole and of the agncultural population m particular, 
should be appreaated outside India It is even more important that 
the people of this country should reahse more adequately than they 
may perhaps so far have done how great is the debt of India to her 
imgation engmeers, how vitally essential imgation and agnculture 
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irc to the miterial advanccmeDt of India and m how marked a 
degree both worlang hand in hand, can ensure her prosperity in the 
yean to come. 

I notice that one of the questions to be discussed at your meeting 
IS that of the establishment of a Central Research Station for Imga 
tion. The Royal Commission on Agriculture concluded in the light 
of then- invest^bons that sudi on Wltuticm was not desirable and 
that provradal research was of greater importance. But since the 
date of our Report mudi has happened and much further experience 
has been gain^ I understand that during the past ten yean as the 
result largely of the use now made of models in solving irrigation and 
nver control problems there is now a strong demand for research 
of an all India nature. I attach great ii^rtance to this work which, 
if successful should make a most matenal coutiibutiou towards the 
solution of a set of problems Important in many areas and in some of 
pressing u i genc y and The finance of such an institution 

IS a matter vihich c all* for the consideration of all likely to derive 
benefit from its operations. But I am not perhaps trans^easlniE; any 
proper boundaries if I say that Its importance to the future Provincial 
Governments Is so great that it a my earnest trust that they smee the 
matter Is primarily one of concern to individual Provinces m their 
varying arcramtances will be prepared to share in supporting a central 
resftirch station of the nature proposed. They can rwy on the fullest 
and most whole-hearted co-operation of the Govermnent of India 
in the work of such a station and I can assure you of my own close 
personal interest in Its operations. 

Your a^da is a heavy one, and I do not wish to detain you 
longer I Uiank you again for having invited, me to address you 
todaj and I trust sincerely that the deliberations upon which you are 
about to embark may be fruitful of benefit to you to the great cause 
of the organlration and development of irrigation in India and so to 
the ngri^tunst and to the Irovince to which be belongs Let us 
never forget that the great and imposing works for which your pre- 
dectsstm and you are responsible the mighty barrage the majestic 
canal full charged with Its lif^\’ing content that these are all without 
meaning or purpose unless and until they con tri bute to deliver to the 
field of the culti\’ator that humble rill of water upon which his hopes 
and his livelihood depend. 


16, ADVICE TO YOUNG RULER 
/n intvriing the young Ruler of a greai and famous SiaU irtfji 
jiU fwfn cf admtntsiraiion Lord LtnJtt^ow holds up before the A/aAa 
cT L ftample of IhtlaU Maharaja MadhoRaoSnndta 

opercM MS the tnvesStSure at otro/ior on bfovember 2 1936 — 

'~}y ^ pleasure to me to have this 

ojjwtraity of ^tiag Gwalior so e^y In my term of oflSce and the 
is ^ the greater in that the occasion of my visit Is one of 
Highness Sute No function which 
All to the lot of a \Tceroy can ho more congenial than the ceremony 
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for which this Durbar is being held — ^the investiture wth full powers 
of administration of the young Ruler of a great and famous State. 

Eleven years have passed smce Your Highness succeeded your 
father on the Gaddi During that period the admmistfation has been 
earned on by a Council of Regency, composed for the most part of 
officers who were the trusted Counsellors dunng his hfc-time of the late 
Maharaja In the annals of the Indian States, it ^VllI be difficult to 
find a name more lUustnous than that of Maharaja Madho Rao Scindia 
With single-minded purpose he devoted his whole energies to the 
development of his State and the w'elfare of his subjects, and the marks 
of his enlightened and progressive rule are everywhere traceable in 
the Gwahor of today Dunng your minonty, the State has been 
admimstered by the Council in accordance with the S3^stem which was 
introduced by your father and in close conformity to the pnnciples 
W’hich he laid down And the record of their stew^ardship and the 
results which the Council in the discharge of their trust have been able 
to achieve are such as tliej^ can now', on the determination of their 
functions, with confidence submit to Your Highness. Throughout 
the penod of their office the Council w’hile pacing to past tradition the 
respect which it dcser\'es, have been fully ahve to the importance of 
ensuring that the adramistration of the State should keep pace with 
modem requirements, and that it should be maintamed at the level 
appropnate to the histone traditions of Gwahor And the progress 
which Gwalior has made under their guidance has m many directions 
been of substantial importance I need mention only a few of these 
In the first place, extensive imgation projects have been completed, 
or brought near to completion. Some years must yet elapse before 
the full benefit of those projects can be felt, but they are an asset of 
great potential value The excellent road system of the State has been 
well mamtained and largely extended, 431 miles of new metalled 
roads have been added by the Council of Regency at a cost of 35 lakhs 
of rupees , and communications betw'een the various parts of the State 
have been greatly facihtated by the construction and improvement of 
bridges The most recent of those badges is the much-needed badge 
over the Parbati river on the Agra-Bombay road, which was opened 
to traffic a few months ago Large sums have been spent on water- 
works and sanitation schemes An abundant supply of good drinkmg- 
watei* has been provided for Lashkar, Gwahor and Morar , the dramage 
system of these towns has been much improved , and a variety of 
schemes, the object of which is to mcrease the amemties and safeguard 
the health of other important towns, have been completed or mitiated 
In the field of education' many new primary schools have been opened 
m all parts of the State and much has been done to meet the ever- 
growmg demand for higher education In the medical department the 
annual expenditure on the department is now more than double what 
it was when the mmority administration started New hospitals 
and dispensaaes providmg better facihties have been opened — 
notably the very weU-eqmpped and up-to-date hospital m Ujjam , 
and tins year a substantial sum over and above the ordmary budget 
grant has been allocated for new medical buildmgs The Gwalior 
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trooM ^vUch in the Great War rendered services of peat TOt“ “> ti' 
teve been mamtained at the high fmdard of effidenCT to 
wUdi they mre brought by Your Highness £ath« who took so ^ 
an mterert m the mffitary forces of the State. ImpovernffitaW 
been effected m the organization of the Police on whim fall dutte of 
the highest importance in the mainlenaocc oi law and onto ^d the 
inpprCTon of emne The sound financial posifaoii whlA the late 
Maharaja huDt np has been consohdated and strengthened. In 
Gwahor as elsc^crc recent economic conditions hav-c inevitably 
had a prejodioal eflect on the revennes of the State bnt the dedino 
has not such as to react to any senons extent on the general effi- 
ciency of the administration. Large investments are held by the State 
and the interest on these Is allocated to the various Fnnds established 

by ilaharaja iladho Rao Semdia for the purpose of de\’eloping the 
nsdui activities oi variona departmeata. In the management cl 
these in\ estments a sound policy a being followed and they now add 
to the resources of the Stale a valuable reserve of strength 


The penod of Your Highness romonty has coincided with a 
penod of world de p re ssi on. All the more cr^t is due to the Council 
orf Regency ^^ch has been woridng under these advene conditfons 
for the progress whldi the State has made. Until 1931 the delibera 
tloTU of the Cotmdl were conducted under the wise guidance of the 
late Maharanl Cblnku Raja whose untnuely death is so deeply deplored 
b> alL Since then Your Highness mother has presided over the 
Counefl. Her Highness r^tose single-minded dontion to your welfare 
and whose constant concern for all that afiects Your Highness are 60 
well known has taken the keenest interest in the Couniffi s work and 
in the work of all branches of the adxmnistration and has zealously 
devoted herself to the response duties which fall upon the President. 


The tunc has now come when the burden of responsibility for 
the rule and guidance of this great and famous State passes to Your 
Highness from those on whom it has rested durmg your ndnonty 
The weight of that burden fs a heavy one. But I am confident that 
it is one which by dispodllon by training and by tradition Your 
Highncsslswellqualifieu tob^ You assume control of a progressivo 
State well endowed with reso urces which have been conserved and 
developed with marked sldll durmg the period of 3rour minority You 
haw bad the adN-antage of highly qualified tutors Your Mucabon 
and training have been so designed as to give you the naxirn tim of 
aislslancc In facing the task tiat lies before you Your close atso- 
in the bttcr stages of jxmr training with the administration 
0! tre State has famiharised you with the machinery of its government 
and with theoradact of public business whole your \Triti to in^rtant 
buio and Proi'toca of Inda hax-e given j*ou opportunities of observuig 
the adminl^traiive methods of government elsewhere. The cxpcnence 
j-ou thus g^ed cannot but be of great \’ajQe to Your Highness 
in deaueg with the problems which lie before 5'oa as Ruler of Gwahor 

»v- i' problems and to assume 

t^e tciponsfbihtto oi a Ruler at o lime when India sU^t 
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the da^vn of a new era — a dawn bnght with promise for the future if, 
as IS my earnest trust, British India and the Indian States advance 
side by side along the path of national progress I am confident that 
at no distant date the Federation of In^a vtU come mto bemg, and a 
momentous problem which it %vill fall to you to resolve at the very 
outset of your career is the question of the attitude of Gwahor towards 
that Federation I am well aware of the fundamental importance of 
that problem and the careful study which Your Highness will wish 
to give to the issues mvolved before you reach j^our decision on it 
But I would assure you that any assistance which I or my officers 
can give to you m regard to it, wiU at all times be at your disposal, 
should you desire to mak? use of it. 

I am certain that courage, imagmation, and a close interest m 
the welfare and development of your State and of its people will not 
be lacking in the son of Maharaja Madho Rao Scmdia, and it is these 
qualities which at the present time more than ever before are called 
for in the Ruler of a State If I were to offer Your Highness words 
of advice which might perhaps appropnately come on an occasion 
such as the present from an older man to a younger one, I could not do 
better than to point to the example set by your father dunng the 
period of his rule, and counsel you to follow it. While relying — as 
every Ruler must — on lus ovm judgment, he was one who was alwa}^ 
ready to accept advice if he thought it sound , who had the wisdom 
to discnmmate between good advice and bad ; and whose first concern 
was at all times the well-bemg of his subjects Like the great King 
whose name you bear, he regarded himself as the servant of his people. 
If tins, Your Highness, is ^o — as I am sure it \vill be — ^the guiding 
prmciple of your rule, the three and a half million subjects, whose 
welfare is now in your hands, vail — ^from the highest to the lo^vest — 
have good cause to remember today as one of happy augury for 
Gwahor , and you vail have their loyalty and affection to support 
and encourage you in your endeavours for the common veal. 

On this memorable occasion, which is of such deep significance 
to you and to your people, I offer you my congratulations and I vash 
you and your State the fullest success and prosperity.” 


17 . MOVE AMONG THE PEOPLE 

Give “your subjects tw all parts of the 26,000 square ir.tlcs over 
uluch you rule au early oppofluttUy to sec you ” suggests Lord Lxr.hthgoio 
to the Maharaja of Gveahor at the latter's Banquet iri honour of Tlictr 
ExceUei.etes' visit on NOi^eu.ber 2, 1936 

Extracts from the speech — 

” Your Highness has referred in your speech to the ideals v.hich 
jou ha\e set before jour«clf, .and in particular you ha\c referred to 
}Our desire to follow in the footsteps of vour di^Unguiriicd father and 
to aim at the soaal and economic advancement of your subjects, and 
the dignity and welbbeing of >our mothcrlard Your Highness 
could not have set before your-clf a iughtr or a nobler task. You 


Nov. 2 , 
1936 
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enter on yonr new duties with the energy and fresh (ratkwk of 
You are the bar of a long and famous tradition, and I am confident 
that you ivill spare no efiort to achieve the ideal vdiich you have set 
before yourself. 

I have no doubt that now that you have owumed the responafbDity 
of the Government of this SUte you wffl desire to give vour 
subjects in all parts of the 2o ooo square miles over which you rule an 
early opportunity to see yon, 1 can vreD conceive how Uv^ a source 
of satisfaction to them your presence In their midst would be. Your 
father was I know very cemsdous of the Importance of touring as 
bringing him into close peraonal touch with his subjects. He realised 
that It was this personal contact which more than anything else 
straitened the bonds of loyalty and afiection between a Prmce and 
his people. And he was consaons too that in the co urse of the tour 
it was possible for $, Ruler to see with his own eryes what the conditions 
in dfstricts actually were, and to jndge to vriat extent or In what 
piann*^ Bcfacmea of development might be lanndicd or methods of 
administration readjusted to meet the dianged conditions of the day 
That close personal contact by a Rnler that personal vigilance over 
the administiatloa of Ids State is, if possible still more imTOrtant at 
the present time than In the past In all countries and States the 
p i o o ^ of expansion and readjustment to meet new needs and changing 
orcumstancea must be a contmumg one In a time such as the present 
^idien on every side rapid dumges with far-reaching otiecta are taVmg 
place, the close and constant posonal biterest of the Rnler is necessary 
H hb State is to keep abreast of the exigencies of the times. 1 know 
from my own conversations with Your how close your mterest 

B in these vital ptoblems and great as may bo the burdcai of the 
administration which yon now taxo over I am confident that yon wiD 
dgdi a r ge it with the distinctioii the s ympa thy and the bretidth of 
oKitlook to be expected in the inheritor of traditions of yonr great 
House. In all that concerns Your and your State you may 

be Certain that I thaD at all times take the deepest mterest, you. 
can rely on me, and on the officers of my Government, to place at 
y^jur doposal in the future as in the past any assistance for which you 
may wish to ask them. 

L a d ies and Gentlonen I ask you to jom me m drinking to tha 
b^ of Hi> H l^mess the ifaharaja Geoi^ Jivaji Rao Sdndia and 
tn wbhnig all happiness and all praperity to him and to hu State 


Nor 20, 

ms 


18. THE IMPERIAL CTTY 

Reply to an Aidrat 0/ Wdame prattnttd by 0 \t 
OtUii Utmapal Commrnu <m November 20 1936 — 

. , I «m vreH aware of the hijtoric and cnltmal tradiUona erf Delhi 
^^h^ tbrnoghonttheworid. The historic Importan^J 
and the fact that it the 

Capital erntribate to make It stm more desirable than it 

wonld in any event have been to do everything prachcahle to anprove 
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its amenities and to ensure that its administration is conducted on 
the right lines 

I have listened with great interest to what you tell me of the 
achievements of your Municipality, and I much appreciate the work 
which you have been able to do In particular I congratulate you on 
the steps you have taken to introduce free compulsory primary educa- 
tion Tliat IS a great step forward, and while the expenditure involved 
is substantial, it is expenditure which can be relied upon to produce 
a return of ever-increasing value. I welcome too your decision to 
open a High School for Girls, and I cannot too heartily commend your 
interest in the education of backward and oppressed classes I note 
in this connection with great satisfaction the arrangements you have 
made to supply free milk and food to selected children My expenence 
of similar experiments elsewhere leaves me convinced that this is a 
line of development of real importance , and I would like to urge you, 
if you do not already do so, to keep a careful comparative statistical 
record of the results. It is only by doing so that the full value to 
under-nounshed children of steps such as you have taken, and the 
results, almost startlmg in their magnitude, which can be expected 
from action on these lines, can be fully appreciated 

I am glad also to note the steps you have taken to provide ade- 
quate medical relief, a matter of speciM importance to a growing city 
such as the present. Her Excellency and I take in particular the 
closest interest in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, and your 
enterprise in establishing a modem and well-equipped tuberculosis 
hospital deserves the highest praise I shall watch with interest 
the progress of the steps which you have under contemplation for the 
building of maternity and isolation hospitals. I am glad to think 
that the hospital buildmg as constructed provides for expansion m 
due course even if an increase as great as that which you regard as 
desirable in the number of beds m the Irwin Hospital must, for finan- 
cial reasons, be a matter of time .... 

Let me touch bnefly on one or two aspects of municipal improve- 
ment m which I have taken a special interest. In the first place, you 
have referred in your address to the position m regard to sanitation 
I propose to deal later in my remarks with the connected question of 
slum clearance As regards the removal of the refuse dumpmg 
grounds, the Government of India have already agreed to meet the 
capital cost involved, and the question of the incidence of the recurnng 
cost has been settled The question of dramage is one of paramount 
importance , and as you are, I thmk aware, the Government of India, 
who fully appreciate that fact, have accepted the necessity for improv- 
ing the drainage system of Old Delhi. But the problem of Old Delhi 
sewage, and the nature of the improvements to be made in it, can best 
and most efficiently be dealt with as part of a general scheme of sewage 
disposal covenng the whole of the Delhi urban area. Such a scheme 
has now been worked out in great detail, and has been accepted by 
Government I can assure you that no time is being lost m dealmg 
with it, and I trust that the interval until the replacement of the pre- 
sent dramage system of Old Delhi can take place will be a short one. 
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I oteevc th»t In yonr address m make no ref^e^ to the 
problem of Mtlana, a problem ^rfiich I regard as of 
t^t I have concerned mj’self personally and m detail •with the 
organization of anti malarial measnrea. The antuna ranM xowscros 
in respect of the current year are already as yon know fa progr^ 
The rc^ts so far could not have been more encouraging and a 
gebeme for permanent works of improvement with the objttrt of ridamg 
DeDu of scourge which has bem worked out on a provisional basis 
win in the immediate fotore come np for consideration by the Govern 
ment of India. I feel sure that you agree with me as to the imperative 
necessity m the interests of the health of the aty of nddmg 
the Impenal Capital and its surroundings of the scourge of malaria 
and 1 feel confident that I can look for your co-opexation in the steps 
which my Government are taking to ensure that result. 


19. RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


for 21« Si>uch o^tng Ou tnuiing of {}u Indian Railway Confertnu 
53S Attocudim on Naven^ ai 1936 — 

Mr President and Gentlemen —I am gratefnl to the Indian 
Radway Ccnference Association for giving me this o^rtunity of 
meeting and addressing the o^kers in charge of our Inman Railway 
I am well aware that this gathering is the most important meetmg 
convened by the Conference during the year and 1 accepted yonr 
invitation to address it with all the more satisfaction beca^ we are 
now at a stage in India s pohtlcal history jwhen railways are called on 
to play a part of vital importance m contribnting to the success of 
the new coustituUon, 


Our objective Gentlemen so ^ as railways are concerned must 
be to restore so far as possible and at as early a d»te as rna^y 
bepracticahle the posilion to whldi the radways had attained m their 
period prior to the depression The importance to the immediate 
political deveJopment of India of a prosperons and self - ^ »i p poriing 
•y*tcm is as you well know greeter than it bna erver been 
and a feel sure that no words of mine are needed to urge you to do 
to facUitate and expedite the recovery to which I have 
refOTed I am \'ery conscious the nnceasing cSorts yon have aH 
ma^ during the 1^ few years to eSect all practicable economies 
^ ivoritiiig on the lines under your control, 

rcuaction of 'workmg expenses between 1929-30 the last year 
depfttsion and 1931 32 on Indian RaSways was more than 
T* ^ per cent That Gentlemen 

remarkable aduevement The curtailment of 
^ imtepinng it is aSwavs depressmg and 
t ^ demands on courage character and ability It is from 
^ in the past that I ash 

are '“nomy Those efiorti 

wt lo be restorrf to the position 
ey jTars ago and I fed confident that I can rely on you 
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to continue to do all in your power to expedite the reahsation of the 
state of things which we are all so anxious to achieve. 

I appreciate the difficulty of your task, and I am glad to think 
that I am m a position to promise you assistance in your efforts. As 
you are aware, as the result of the recommendation made first by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer and strongly supported by the Public Accounts 
Committee, my Government have recently appointed a Committee of 
railway experts, presided over by Sir Ralph Wedgwood, Chief General 
Manager of the London and North-Eastern Railway, who are to 
examine raihvay finances and recommend such measures as will 
expedite their rehabihtation and further the co-ordination of transport 
Sir Ralph Wedg\vood and his colleagues arc with us here today, and 
it gives me great pleasure to extend to them a most cordial welcome 
to India, and to wish them every success in the very responsible and 
difficult task entrusted to them I wish to emphasize that the object 
of Sir Ralph Wedgwood and his committee is to give us all the 
assistance they can , and I know I can relj' on your hearty co-operation 
m doing everything possible to lighten their work and facihtate the 
formulation of their recommendations by helpmg them to collect the 
mformation they reqmre I would like to make one more pomt m 
this connection In the difficult times through which railways at 
home have had to pass, the railway managed wth such distmction by 
Sir Ralph Wedgwood has, I beheve, had to expenence a penod of 
depression far worse than anythmg that has been expenenced by us 
here, and I feel confident that we can count on his understanding 
sympathy with us m the difficulties we have expenenced as well as 
on his constructive help in surmounting those obstacles that still 
confront us 

I suggested a few mmutes ago that the pursuit of economy was 
apt to be unmspinng But it seems to me that the depressmg features 
of retrenchment are largely mitigated if we remmd ourselves that the 
prime purpose of economy shoffid be to prepare the way for new 
enterprise and for better service to the public It is often pointed 
out that the monopoly once enjoyed by r^ways has disappeared and 
that railways must therefore bestir themselves to attract traffic by 
improvmg their facihties We have constantly before us remarkable 
examples of what has been done by railways m recent years in England 
and other countries to increase the sale of their transport To give 
only one example, let me cite the case of the deservedly well-known 
Silver Jubilee train runmng on Sir Ralph Wedgwood's Ime between 
King’s Cross and Newcastle, which provides travel at a speed which 
is world-famous, coupled with comfort for passengers that is un- 
surpassed I do not, of course, suggest that conditions m India have 
reached a stage at which the running of such a tram would be feasible , 
but I think we may learn a lesson from it I gather that this wonderful 
tram has more than justified its existence, and I noticed m the paper 
a few days ago that it is to be extended to Edmburgh Is it not an 
outstanding example of what unagmation and enterprise, conceived 
durmg a penod of bad years, can do to attract the passenger ^ 
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It is the doty of all railway admimstratioiis to ascertain what 
the pnblic want and to do their utmost to provide it more especially 
now that other forms of transpOTt are rising up m ^peUbotu 
Services both for passengers and frcJ^t must be spe eded i^^and 
passenger amenities nrast be improved, especially those provided for 
the hnmblest of traveller vrtio forms the bnlL of India s trav el] m g 
public. As regards this last point I have been gratified to leam that 
active steps are m pi o gress to improve the standard d e sign of our 
third ■‘law carnages. Again I understand that the rossibiUty of 
Introducing air conditioning for certain trams is now bang closely 
examined. In another direction exhaustive experiments are I gather 
twng to whcthcT fastcT and heavier trams cannot 

be run over our track and bridges and if these exper imen ts 

prove successful they should result in great economies in renewal 
expenditure, I feel sure that the progressive activities which I have 
mentioned arc but a few of those which are now engaging the attention 
of our railway administrators during this difficult period through which 
raflways are p^^ing m India. I can only urge yon to redouble your 
efforts and once a^aiu to prove that the principal lesson to be learnt 
of adversity is inspiration to better things 

Let me In conclusion wish you every success in your deliberations 
at this Conference the importance of vmlch is so treat and the work 
of which I shall follow with keen personal mterest. 


20. THE DELffl PINXRAPOLE 


Lord LtnltlAgoa presents covs and a Jemal* hsffalo to the Delks 
Ptnjrapole on November 22 1936 Extracts from speech — 


Gentlemen — I am glad to be amon^ you today and to have 
thb opportunity of Inspecting an Institution which, according to the 
reporti I recave from my officers is doing excellent work for the 
improvement of cattle^reeding in the Delhi area, a matter in which, 
as you are aware, I am deeply Interested. I am glad too to have 
this opportunity of teeina the buD which J presestod seven nooDihs 
ago to the Pmjrapole 1 trust that this nnhnal may be found to 
make a useful contribution towards an Increase of the yield of the 
local breed. 


The first purpose of my visit today is to present to this Pmjrapole 
^ cowl and a female buffalo The cows are from Calcutta the 
buffalo cow is from Bombay in which aty buflalo milk supplies an 
important part of the public demand. These sevoi nnhnaU have all 
^ 1*4^ daines Their period of lactation had come to an 
^ someone else had not bought them for return to the 
countiyiide and the pastures they would by this time have been 
^ taken this action because I am anxious to draw 
. »««tion of all persons In India to the excellent opportdmties 
appearuiM and with good mak yields 
afl^ed by these saies of dry cows m urban areas. My strong hope 
is that these cows and tins bnfialo win nii has-e iurther cives and give 
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a good jneld of milk If any of these cows fail to have further calves, 
that fact will be strong presumptive evidence that they have been 
subjected to the grossly cruel and inhuman practice called Phuka, 
which IS designed to prolong the lactation penod. That practice is a 
disgrace to all that is best in India, and it must be stopped and rooted 
out. I hope that local authorities and the public will support me 
in this determination and do their best by exercising effective restramt 
upon, and if necessary by punishing those that practise Phuka, to 
protect our cows from tins liomble maltreatment. 

Let me tell you what we have done by reducing railway freight 
rates to encourage purchasers from the mofussil to acquire dry cows 
from Calcutta and Bombay For some years past freight by goods 
over almost all hues in India has been 4 annas or 3^ annas, from 
broad gauge or narrow gauge stations respectively, per four-wheeled 
wagon per mile. I may add that for no traffic of approximately 
correspondmg value do railways quote so low a rate per wagon mile 
as they do for hvestock. In July 1936, wth a view to encouragmg 
the return of dry cows from urban areas to the mofussil, the Railway 
Board mtroduced a special rate of six annas return per four-wheeled 
wagon booked to Calcutta by goods tram from any station on the 
North-Western Railway, vahd for nine months, as an experimental 
measure The intention was that if that experimental measure proved 
successful, it could be extended to other movements of cattle by rail. 

In October 1936 arrangements were made by the East Indian Railway 
for the quotation of a special rate of two annas per wagon mile by 
goods tram for traffic m cattle and buffaloes from Calcutta to stations 
up-country The possibility is now under consideration of makmg 
a similar concessional rate for this traffic on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, Great Indian Peninsula and the North-Western 
Railways. It is my sincere hope that the steps which we have taken 
with the object of facilitatmg the return from urban areas of dry 
cattle iviU have their effect I would make an earnest appeal to you 
and to all who have the interest of the country-side at heart to take 
the fullest advantage possible of the concessions which Government 
has made, . . ^ ” / 

21. UNITED PROVINCES EXHmmON 

Extracts from reply to an Address presented by the Executive Dec. IJ 
Committee of the United Provinces Agnadtural and Industrial Exhibition 1936 
on December 15, 1936 — 

" I understand from your remarks that the Exhibition is not 
concerned with large-scale industries alone, important as those 
mdustnes are I am particularly glad to hear that an attempt has 
been made m it to give prominence to the smaller and cottage mdustnes 
I feel no doubt on the information available to me that it is of real 
importance so far as possible, consistently with the means and the 
personnel available, to develop cottage mdustnes, for, viewing those 
mdustnes as a whole in any one Province, the amount of employment 
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which tlie> can give at a time ■when the pcoblem of anem^y ment b of 
acote importance is substantial and widopr^ 
to rcmembCT that if the market for the product of the cottage ^ustnes 
ani for instance of the artistic handicrafts for which yo^ Proving 
have for so many centunes been noted fa to be devebped to the foil 
and to be consolidated the necessity for effecting the imiffovemrats 
demanded by modem conditions and by new needs without sac nncin g 
the substance of the great tradition inhented from the past must 
be kept p rominently in view 

Of the problems confronting the small Industrialist, perham the 
two most dffi^t are the prrobl^ of marketing and the problem of 
finance. I understand that steps are being taken to help to provide 
him with facilities in respect of both. The small industrialist cannot 
cither mdividually or In association afford to bear substantial expend! 
ture on advertisement and an Exhibition such as the present serves a 
really useful pui po se in bringing the resources and the potentialities 
of «Tnall industries to the ru^ce of dealers and consumers By the 
demonstration which it affords of impetrved processes suitable for 
selected Industries and by the various types of up-to-date plant 
machlncty and appliances displayed at it it helps also to furnish 
to actual or Intending Industrialists ocular demonstration of the 
scope for im p rove m ents designed to yield a better outtur n. 

In this connection I would refer in particular to the hydro- 
electne grid the de\*eIoninent of xriuch has placed within the reach 
of small Indostnallsts cheap electrical energy of incalculable value 
But it IS not only the industrialist vdio has benefited by the gnd 
system, the succrasfol expansion of which I regard as one of the 
most important achievements m thfa of recent It 

equally been of great assistance to the agriculturist and the con 
struction of riectnc tube-welb irrigation possible m areas 

in which at an earlier stage it was impracticable. I ran well conceive 
that the result of the greater availability of water the expansion 
of the su^r industry and the consequent increase in the area under 
cane may necessitate a revisioa and an adaptation in material respects 
of the old traditional system of agriculture. The agriculturist in 
the changed conditions of today must acquaint if he is to 

get the best results from the resources at ms disposal, with the new 
technique for usmg the water made available to him to the best 
purpose with necessity of empkmng manure for soil reinforcement 
P^'culariy wbeu the land is carrying an exhausting crop 
and "mth the which equally has sometimes to accompany the 
w of improved seed for a new system of rotation. I trust that 

^ arranged at 

JkT culti\Titor what he can do to derive 
ttte lol^ ^^t from the improvements whi^ modem scientific 
eipCTimtnt have placed at hla disposal today 
rrti.Knr!?* itiat the important problem of Animal 

^ “ opportumty of ocqaalntlag himself 

wilhavarietyoftapros-emmts which have been efiected In the methods 
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of preventing or cunng diseases among animals, and with the latest 
ideas about their care, nutrition and maintenance. 

Your Exhibition, if I may say so in conclusion, is in itself a valuable 
illustration of the essential necessity for taking a comprehensive 
view of the problems of the cultivator and of the means best calculated 
to help him to grapple with them Those of us whose ambitjon it 
is to do what we can for the welfare of rural areas, must always bear 
in mind that our object must be not so much to introduce this or 
that improvement as to better the condition of the peasant, or rather 
to enable him, by famihanzing him witli recent developments, himself 
to better his circumstances and his conditions of livelihood Your 
Exhibition and the emphasis which it lays on the vanous aspects 
of rural development, the necessity for sanitation and medical 
facilities, for improved communications, for better housing, for 
co-operation, and the like, serves a valuable purpose and one of 
great importance . . . 


22. THE POWER OF THE PRESS 

Extracts from speech on the occasion of the laying of the Foundation Dec. 16, 
Stone of the new Pioneer" Building at Luchiow on December i6, 1936 

1936 ~ 

“ I do not propose to say anything about the pohey of your paper 
or your conception of the functions of the Press While I appreciate 
the distinction you have drawn between editorial comment and the 
impartial representation of the facts on which it is based, I would 
today emphasise only the paramount importance of obtaining and 
pubhshmg correct and up-to-date news 

In my broadcast speech on my arrival at Bombay, to which 
you have been good enough to refer, I explamed my attitude and that 
of my ojBScers towards tins question and declared my intention of 
makmg official information available to the Press without favountism 
or discnimnation. I repeat what I said on that occasion . ' Like 
the rest of us, newspaper men cannot be expected to make bncks 
without straw If they are to discharge their responsible duties 
towards the pubhc, and to comment effectively upon current affairs, 
they require, whatever their editonal policy, to be informed as far as 
practicable upon the facts at i5sue. As one well accustomed to their 
requirements m this regard, I intend to do my utmost to give them 
such assistance as properly I may *. 

On that occasion I also referred to the power of the Press of all 
•democratic countries of makmg a matenal contribution towards the 
successful working of pubhc mstitutions and the development of an 
informed and responsible body of opinion The proprietors and 
editors of newspapers have a grave responsibihty towards the State 
and towards the pubhc This obhgation I feel sure that you, the 
proprietors of a paper with such traditions as the * Pioneer will 
, discharge to the f^ You have mentioned some of the distmgmshed 
writers and joumahsts who have helped m the past to make your paper 
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24. “BROTHER LANDLORDS 

E\tract frov} reply to an Address of Welcome from the Taluqdars 
of Oudh at LnchwxD on December 17, 1936 — 

“ You have hailed me as a brother landlord this link between 
us helps me to sjTnpathise \Mth the special difficulties which face 
the landlord class this fellow feeling encourages me to speak to you 
frankly and vathout rcser\’c. Primanly you Taluqdars are sons of 
the soil I* need not urge you to pay that true hhal homage to the 
land ^\hlch the countiy^ and the countiynman desera^e , and to do your 
utmost to impro\c the position of 3'our tenantry, and to encourage 
and develop enlightened methods of agnculture in all its phases. 
From what I ha\e obscr\'cd myself dunng the short period of my 
visit I feel no doubt that you are fully alive to the vital significance of 
agricultural improvement, and I have observed vath satisfaction the 
share which you arc taking in the important movement of rural 
development As you know , my personal interest ahke in agncultural 
improvement and in \allagc uplift is deep and smccre * in them there 
hes the clue to the solution of many of India's problems, and the surest 
road to the prospenty of India as a whole But those of us W’ho owai 
land can achieve little wathout Uie labour and the good-wall of our 
tenants The tenant, like the landlord, has his nghts and his 
pnvileges — a fact that has been recognised prominently in this Province 
by the tenanc}' legislation of recent years and by the latest enactments 
of your Legislative Council dealing wath the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness , The policy to which those enactments bear wtness is 
a ^vlse one There is no lesson of which history affords more examplec 
than that a discontented peasantry ^vlll listen only too readily to rash 
promises and wild schemes for the betterment of their economic 
condition , and, remembering as w’e must that a large proportion of 
the people of India depend upon agnculture for their hvelihood, the 
paramount importance, as you, I know, well reahse, of taking all 
reasonable measures to promote the welfare of your tenants stands 
evident I am conscious that the difficulties of the last few years 
have placed a particularly heavy financial burden upon the landed 
classes of this Provmce, and I am well aware of the cheerfulness and 
the fortitude with which you have borne that burden. You have 
mentioned your tradition of conservatism, but the outlook of today 
upon the relation between landlord and tenant has g.dvanced far 
beyond the conceptions of a generation ago, and the conservatism of 
today was the advanced doctnne of yesterday 

I have been very pleased dunng my visit here to inspect the 
Colvm Taluqdars’ School, the Lucknow Umversity and the Medical 
College These institutions which, m a large measure, owe their 
existence to your generosity and foresight m the past, are mdeed an 
eloquent proof of what the Taluqdars have done for education and 
for society at large, and I congratulate you on the enhghtened example 
you have shown 

Under the new Constitution the pnvileges of your class have been 
safeguarded and your special position has been recognized not only 
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in the Act itself bnt in the contmoed-nllocation to landlords of special 
seats in the Provincial I,egislatcre Those seats wi H ensu re ^the 
r e presentation in the Assembly of an ocportant special Interest Bnt 
Tioable as is the saiegoard which the existence of these seats 
represents it is essential for a landowning aristrocracy if it is to 
exercise influence In the Councils of a Province and to Leep in touch 
with pnhhc otnmon in a Province to he prepared to face the rough 
and tundile of elections for the ordinary temtorial seats, I am glad 
to bear that you ap pr ec i ate that fact and that members of the taluqdari 
families are in many areas pr eparing to snbnnt themselves for the 
snUrages of the dectors I cannot overesthnate the importance of 
the training in pubUc life and pnbllc business which an appeal to the 
electorate fiivolvcs 


2S, CENTRAL NATIONAL MUHAMMADAN ASSOCIATION 
Extract from refly to Addren of Welcome from ike Cntral Naiumal 
MtdJummaJaH Atsocuiiton of CalctOts on December 22 , 1936 — 

I am grateM for the remarks which yon have been kind enough 
to make abW my recent address to the Central Legislature, and I 
welcome the assurance which you ^ve g iv en mo that the members 
of yw very important Association along with other Muhammadans 
mrabitiog Bengal have deoded to work the new Constitution m the 
spint of tolerance and co-operatioQ which I commended to all classes 
and commanittes in my address \Ve are dealing with one of the 

r itest constitutional changes which has taken place in any country 
modern times. The expenment involved a a great one Its 
magnitadc Is an earnest of the trust and confidence reposed by the 
Bntish people and by Paiiiament in the statesmanship and the ability 
of India and her dected representatives But, for the tuccessful 
implementing of any change great or small in the constitutional 
position of a country we need good will co-operation and the reading 
on the port of all concerned to place the claims of the country before 
the clarms of self or party You need have no fear so far as 
Government is concern«i Umt the new Reforms will not be worked 
fa the spirit in which they have been offered to India by Parliament. 
I look m the same way to all classes all cre ed s and all communities 
in to play their part, by turning these Reforms to the fullest 
pOTible ^ and by accepting in a spint of service the vast 
responsjbuities which under the Government of India Act will fall 
upon elected representatives of the Provmces and ultimately 
upon the Central Legislature and the Federal Ministry 
1 } cirdaby pondered the remarks you have made as to the 

rohtion of Federation to the podtlon of ilnhammadans in India, 
redention is unoo^tionably cormng and coming in the very near 
Iirtnrc AH the indkalions pomt that way and the results of the 
^ spedai ennssaries have recently been having 
with 31^ Nlghneiscs of the I^celv Order confirm me in my view 
^ Community in India are concerned I 

am weD satisfied as the result of my own long and close association 
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■with the discussions which led up to the framing of the Government 
of India Act and the Federal scheme, and m particular with those 
parts of the discussions which dealt with the safeguarding of the nghts 
and pmuleges of minonties, that no communitj^ has any reason to be 
apprehensive under Provincial Autonomy or, for that matter, under 
Federation, of the results of the constitutional changes which have 
now been approved, and I feel sure that I can rely upon an Association 
of such standmg and such unquestioned authonty as yours to make 
the position m this respect clear to your community. 

In the limited time at my disposal it is hardly possible for me 
to deal m detail with all the points to which you have been good 
enough to refer in your address. Let me only say that on one point, 
and that a pomt of substantial importance, I have already made 
clear, m repl5ung to an address presented to me by a 

most representative deputation of Muhammadan gentlemen, the 
attitude of the Government of India in the matter of the difficulties 
■which have ansen m Palestine * I am glad to thmk that since that 
date the situation has eased to so marked a degree, and that the strong, 
authontative, and impartial Commission which His Majesty's 
Government has estabhshed to investigate the position and the rival 
claims of the vanous communities concerned has been able to commence 
its investigations I feel, ivith my own knowledge of the personnel 
of that Commission, that we can wth confidence look forward to the 
balanced and judicious report which \vill embody the result of their 
enquiries 

I 'Will not fad to convey to His Majesty the Kmg-Empcror your 
loyal message and the wishes that you have been good enough to 
express.” 


26. BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

* 

Extracts from reply to Address of Welcome from the Bengal Natmial l}ec. Z 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta on December 22, 1936 — 193 S 

” You nghtly state that the responsibilities which will be handed 
over to elected ministers under the new Constitution 'wdl be very 
great mdeed, and I am glad to see on all sides a reahsation now of the 
fundamental nature of the change which has been mtroduced under 
ffie new Act, and of the real transfer of control and of responsibdity to 
popularly elected ministers which it mvolved Hea^vy as the task is, 
its very burden ■will be the test of the capacity of those to whom it has 
been transferred But my o-wn famihanty with the Proionces of this 
great country, and the men whom they have been able to produce, 
leaves me m no doubt that they •will be able to pro'vide alike mimsters 
and representatives m the new pro-vincial legislatures, who can be 
rehed on to spare no effort m the cause of India and of their o'wn 
Provmce, and to approach the great problems which will fall upon 
them with a smgle-hearted devotion to the mterests of their country 


* Cf p 26 cmie 
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I am weD aware of the difficulties with which their new responaffiOrlies 
mav confront them. But these are difficulties which confront mimstera 
in c^-en country m the world today There is no country today which 
has a surplus of revenue over expenditure there is no country m 
wbiidi the problem of unemployment is not great and scnous there 
15 no co un try which does not hai'e to face all the difficulties which 
arise from po\'ertj from under feeding and from lad of marketable 
foodstufii at pnces within the capaaty of the poorest in the land* 
Those are the conditions which responsible ministers have to face the 
world o\*er and I am confident that minister* will be found m India 
no less well able to grapple with them than elsewhere 

I ha\*e hstened with keen appreciation to the tribute whidi 
you ba\*e paid in j’our remarks to the mvaluable work which Hb 
E: acllenc> Sir John Anderson has done dramg the penod of his office 
in Bengal His recoil of achie\ement is one on which anyone might 
wen look bad with pnde and I am glad to thmk that deeply as we 
shall regret to lose his services next jtar he will leave Bengal with the 
affection and with the appreciation of its people and with a 
full reahsalion on their part of the magnitnde of the vvork which he 
has endeavoured to do for them* 

I thank you again for the cordial welcome >'du hav*© extended to 
me toda> 


27 -TO GENTLEMEN OF GREAT ESTATE" 

Dec. 22, Tkc example of Pu landed ^eniry of Greai Brttixn it cemmended 
iS38 to the atienlion of large land holders tn India m Ais reply to Address of 
II elame from the BrUish Indian Assocuiiion on December zz 19^6 cf 
CaJcuUa Extraeis — 

' I ha\*c hstened carefully to what you teH me of your concern at 
rcv'blaUoTuij communistic activities. That is a matter in whkh 
gentlemen of great estate such as those who make up the memberihip 
of your association can themselves do a very great deal. Sympathetic 
interest In the condition of the tenants resident on their estates — which 
has been so marked a feature of the landed gentry in the United 
Kingdom that close personal contact which Is m my view of vital 
importance whether one is dealing with one s own estate or as a 
Go^emo^ or a Govemment servant with a province or a district 
the remedying of those small grievances whidi can only come to the 
rolice of a great landlord if he personally concerns Wmsclf with the 
nunagemcnl and the admlnistmtion of his estate -—these are the 
wa« in which landlords with a great stake in the country a distin 
gm^hcd iradilion and an established name can do much to dissipate 
thov* misundentandings and to ^e^ 3 o^•e those grievances out ofwhich 
^ degree tbw emerge the subversive activntles which you 

so nsUUy deprecate, I feel that no words of mine are necessary to 
©“Courage you in action on these lines 

me say in conclusion that you may rest assured that I ihaD 
CO au In my power to live up to the undertaking which I ga\*e in my 
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■first address * to the people of India and to which you have referred m 
your address, and that so far as I am concerned, there will be no 
question of preference for one community before another or of differen- 
tiatmg between the communities, the different rehgions or the divergent 
mterests of the people of this great sub-continent ” 

28. INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

The close connection hciween the prosperity of the cultivator and Dec, 23, 
development of industry is emphasized by Lord Linlithgow in reply to 1936 
the Address of Welcome from the Marwan Association on December 23, 

1936 at Calcutta — 

" My remarks so far have been concerned primarily ivith agncul- 
ture Agriculture must necessanly bulk very large in any general 
survey of the problems of India But I would like to tahe this 
opportunity to emphasize and underline the close connection between 
the prospenty of the cultivator and the development of industry 
Great as is the importance of industry (and the fact that my pubhc 
utterances tend to refer more frequently to agnculture does not in any 
way mean that I am not fully conscious of the vital importance, to 
India, of mdustry organised on healthy hnes), the great bulk of the 
population of this country hve in the rural areas, and it is only if the 
agncultural population are in a position to turn to advantage, and to 
pay for, the products of industry, that industry can be really flounshmg 

I am well aware of the vital problem of unemployment which at 
the time mdeed afflicts not only India but in some degree most countnes 
m the world None is more constantly present to me, and there is 
none which has caused me greater searchmg of imnd, or which is more 
difficult of immediate solution. The Government of India and the 
Provmcial Governments are anxiously considenng vanous methods of 
easmg the situation, and you may be sure that no effort is bemg spared 
m this regard I am glad to thmk that in this Presidency, thanks to 
the keen and close interest of Sir John Anderson and to the co- 
operation of the mhabitants of Bengal, substantial progress has been 
made m dealmg with one of the most difficult and most pamful 
problems of the modem world , and the organised efforts which are 
bemg made by the Local Government with the full support of pubhc 
opimon, have my smeerest sympathy and support " 
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29 iNDUSTlilAt PBOBLEMS 

Th* incrw* tn ihs n^otud ituoma of Indta tn a pmod of 
dtprasion iht Policy of poUdton tU importancs of cc-operahon 
birten Govtmmcni end the people are among Ike qusxiums tout^ in 
Lord LinJdkgcw s reply to an Address of Welcome from tie Indian- 
Chamber of Commerce on December 33 1936 ai Calcutta Extract — 

You have dealt m some detail m your address with the progress 
of iodustnaluation and J'ou have drawn attention to a fact wiuch I 
like you agree in reganimg as significant — the fact that the nation*! 
income of^dia has been enhance in a period of depressioiL On the 
question of protection I would say only that I am I thick r^t in 
holdmg the view that there is a grownig recognition a m o n g Indian 
mdostrialists of the fact that protection if sufficient discnmination is 
not excrased. may produce tmiortunate effects and that it is unwise to 
overestunale the rotcnttalities ttiiich it ofieis for the reduction of 
unemployment You have suggested too that a vigorous and com- 
prehensive national industrial poliqr is essentiaJ and you have been 
good cnou^ to indicate that the impetus might well come from the 
Cmtre, I will only say on that point that to the best of my judgment 
the policy of the Central Govenunent upon this highly fanportant 
question has been entirely consistent and that In the Provinces 
Miners who both under the hue Act and under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 have been and win continue to be directlv concerned 
with it have I think I am n^t m saying consistently shown a full 
realisation of the importance 01 industnm development m all directions 
fn winch the differing conditions of mdividual provinces mike such 
devebpment possible, I observe with mterest that the scat allotted 
m the Bengal Provincial Legislative Assembly to your Chamber has 
already bem filled and I f^ no doubt that the r e pr es entative of a 
body With experience and knowledge such as are at your disposal can 
herded on to play on effective part in any discussions which may take 
place in the Provincial Assembly as aflecting industrial devek^nnent 
and im p rov em ent in Bengal 

In the remaiks you have addressed to me you have stressed the 
importance of co-opOTtion between Government and the pecmle I 
wholly share your view on that point and I reg^ it as of the first 
importance that co-operation should be of the dosest. I am confident 
that you will at all times find on the part of officials whether officials 
of the Government of India or of roe Provincial Governments an 
entire readiness to consider with sympathy any practicable proposi 
lions which may be laid before them for dealing with the many 
important matters to which you have referred. And if results of value 
arc to be obtained the friciKily nssistaiice the mterest and the co- 
aeration of non-offidal gentlemen and of bodies of a non-official 
character are essential I biow to what an extent these have on so 
many occasions been forthcoming but It is I think not inappropriate 
to take the occasion of your remarks to say agam how great an import 

I attach to these considerations and how sincerely I hope that 
in the interests of progress of provmaal development of the rolution 
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of problems so fundamental as the problem of unemplo5mient, it \vill 
continue to be afforded, and to be afforded indeed m a fuller measure 
even than m the past 

Without the ready co-operation of non-official elements the best 
results can hardly be looked for Such co-operation is consistent with 
honest difference of opinion on many ma3or issues, and indeed if in 
India Me are to make a success of popular government, it is very 
necessary that we should learn rather to concentrate upon points of 
agreement than to overstress the significance of matters as to which 
some difierence of opinion may have emerged But, as I endeavoured 
to make clear in the address ivhich I broadcast on assuming my present 
office, even if occasions anse on which I do not find myself able to 
agree in all matters with those Math w'hose affairs I am concerned, I am 
prepared at all times to accept the sincenty and goodiviU of those wth 
whom I differ , and I feel httle doubt that that is equally true of the 
whole machme of government 

I am sorry that you should be dissatisfied wth the attitude of my 
Government in regard to currency policy and to the composition of the 
Railway Enquiry Committee. Here again I fully recognise that 
currency policy is a matter on vhich different views may be held by 
different people, and vith honest conviction on both sides But it is 
also a question as to \vhich it is well that the pubhc in this country 
and the business community in particular should be fully seized of the . 
pohey and intentions of Government As I recently mdicated m 
reply to the Madras Currency League, the position is that m our con- 
sidered view there is no case for reopening the question of the rupee 
ratio ; and furthermore it is my duty to tell you with the utmost 
plainness that there is not the least hkelihood of that view bemg 
modified As for the composition of the Railway Enquiry Comimttee, 

I have been concerned above all to secure a body of acknowledged 
experts and of outstandmg abihty, who could be rehed upon to examme 
with entire detachment the important and for the most part highly 
technical problems presented by the railway system of this country, 
and to advise m the hght of their great expenence of similar difficulties 
m other countries as to the remedial action which might most 
appropnately be taken The Committee will, I am sure, be more than 
grateful for any views which may be laid before them by traders or 
others, and for any expressions of opmion or for any suggestions which 
the commeraal community of this country, or which a body so 
important as that which I now see before me may care to communicate 
to them And I am confident equally from my own knowledge of 
the high capacity and the great expenence of the members of the 
Committee that any such proposals or suggestions will receive the most 
careful and sympathetic consideration 

Gentlemen, I thank you agam for your address It has been a 
pleasure to me to meet you here today , and I am grateful to you for 
the cordial welcome which you have extended to me. We may not 
always see eye to eye on all questions, and our difference of view may 
extend to matters of importance But we are, I feel no doubt, at one 
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in aiming at seeming that m the decisions which we take Md the 
policy we advocate the interests as we see them of India and of her 
atizens ^hall be the paramoont and decisive consideration. 


Dec.28f 

1936 


30. PERMANENT SETTf^MENT 

Exirad from reply to an Address of Welcotnefrom Uu Bengal Land 
holders Auoctaium on December a 8 1936 ai Calcutta — 

It is as I shonld have expected that a body representing 
landholders shonld disiday the Interest in the nnprovement of 
cattle and of agricnltnre wtriA is manifested bv yonr address. These 
subjects are subjects of real Importance and perennial and I feel 
sure that I can with confidence look to yon to lend me yonr fullest 
support in the steps which arc bdng made at the present tune to 
Improve the conditions of the cultivator and to raise the standard of 
bving in Villages and in the mral parts of India. Landed proprietors 
such as those who make up your body can if they exmuise their 
legitfanate inflnence, p er fo r m a service to the nation In tins matter 
the value of which I cannot exaggerate and It is an encouragement 
to me to thinV that your mterest in a problem of such moment and 
of such Immediate importance should be so great 


I note what you say in regard to the Permanent Settlement. 
But 1 would remark on tha that die consbtutkmal position has been 
made perfectly clear m the Instmments of Instructions to the Governor 
Genorad and to Governors of which the latter has been approved by 
ParUament I do however know the importance that has been 
attached to this matter in the past and can only say that there need 
be no fear of a Governor-General dealing pmunctoiily with any 
(mestion that might come before him m that connection. Beyond 
tnis as I hope you will realise no further assurance is possible. ^ 


3L BOWERS TRANSFERRED TO B\JRMANS 

Extract from reply to an Address of Welcome from the Rangoon 
Municipal Corporation on fanuary 8 1937 ai Rangoon — 

I smeerely thank you and the Councfllors of the Municipal 
Corporation of Rangoon on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself 
for the cordial welcome ^rtilch you have been so land as to extend 
to us I ora very glad to be m Burma again and to renew old memories 
of it. For not only did I spend some ptrw in your fn<rmahng country 
during my chamnanship of the Royal Commission on Agnculture, 
1 \*iwted it as a young man some twenty^ght years ago and 
i claim to be the first Viceroy who has navigated the 

nw and cnjojTd the easterly brectes that bbw from the 
Gull of Slam across the narrow Isthmus of Era. It is a great pleasure 
^ ^ today an the more so because in view of the operation 

pi of Burma Act it b the last occasion on which 

it wa fan to a Viceroy to ^'isIt Burma u a unit of the Indian Empire. 
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Burma is, as you remark, at the outset of great and significant 
changes I am glad to think that I have been so closely associated 
uith the discussions which led up to the decisions which those changes 
represent, and that I should have had the opportunity dunng those 
discussions of renewing and extending my earlier contacts wth 
representatives, men and women alike, of political life in Burma 
You nglitl}* remark that one of the most significant features, from 
Burma’s point of \'iew, of the coming change is the severance of the 
political and administrative connection bctw'cen her and India On 
that matter I wholly share 5 our \-iew' that the tics of common interest 
w'hich bind the two countnes together are of the closest, and that the 
commercial and economic relations betw cen the two countnes are and 
will continue to be of real importance Tliese relations, m so far as 
they are based on the common advantage of both parties, are unlikely 
to be a'ffected prejudicially by political or administrative changes, 
and I trust sincerely that under the new^ dispensation a close and 
friendly connection will contmue to be maintained betw^een countnes 
so mtimately associated over so long a penod 

But, important as is the decision to separate Burma from India, 
that decision must not be allow^cd to obscure the vital significance of 
the constitutional changes which are embodied in the Government of 
Burma Act of 1935 The effect of the provisions of that Act is radically 
to change the constitutional position, and to transfer to the elected 
representatives of Burma great powers and great responsibihties 
On the shoulders of those representatives, on the use made by the 
electorate of the wide and generous franchise embodied in the Act, 
on the co-operation of all races and all communities for the common 
good of Burma, depend essentially the future development and the 
future prospenty of tlus great and histone country I am confident 
that that umty and co-operation ^vlll be forthcommg — ^for these are 
of the utmost importance , that those responsibilities be discharged 
with zeal and mth distinction , and that the great potentiahties for 
good or ill which accompany the wide franchise and the extensive 
legislative powers which result from the constitutional changes which 
talce effect m April ivill contmuaUy be present alike to the electorate 
and to the elected representatives of Burma I shall myself no longer 
stand m any official relation to Burma once those changes have taken 
place But you may rest assured that I shall watch with close mterest 
the fortunes of a country to which I have always been so much attached, 
and which I have been so fortunate as to see at so many different stages 
of its constitutional development ” 
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1937 


31 SCOUT JAMBOREE 

S^ech el Ou optnmg oj the AU-Indui Boy Scout Jamboru at Delhi 
on Feo^ary 3 1937 — 

Chief Scont and Brother Samts— I am commanded by His 
Majesty the K'mg Emperor to deliver to yon the following grnaous 
message which Is sipied by his own hand — 

My personal connection with the Boy Scont Movement in Englan d 
enables me to appreciate folly the keenness of both Scooters and 
Scoots under the leadeniup of the Chief Commissioner Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Ahmad Said Khan in having brought the Movement to 
iti ever increasing high standmg in nnmbOT and efficiency thronghont 
India. 

I would coumtulatc you all especially on the valuable public 
services rendered by Scouts on various occasions 

I wish every success to the AH India Jamboree at Delhi and 
hope that it nM.y have far reaching eflecls both in giving fresh 
Inspiration to you ^0 t^ke part in it and in commending the Scout 
Movement to parents and pubhc as a training school m all the qualities 
of body mina and spmt which tend to make good citizens for India, 

GEORGE R. I 

I am glad to be with you today and as Chief Scout for India 
to see a Jamboree at which every Province and every State affiliated 
to the Scoot Movement is representecL I am particularly happy 
to have this opportunity to welcome on behalf of all of you and of 
India* the Chief Scout himself I know well what good work the Boy 
Scout MoN'ement has done and at Kurukshetra and in the Quetta 
earthquake — to take two outstanding examples only — you rendered 
to j^our country service of the greatest possible value. In every 
Pro\*ince I have visited I have been glad to see representative 
contingents of Boy Scouts and to find them smart, well-disciplined 
orderlj and keen. 

His Majesty the King Emperor in the gracious message which 
I ha^’e just read to you emphasises the importance of the Movement 
as a training school in all theouallties of body mind and spint which 
tend to make good citizens lor India, Those of us who have been 
fortunate enongn to see the working of the Movement and the results 
it has achieved in this country realise fully how well-earned been 
the praise which His Majesty has bestowed on the Movement, 

to it that wc continue to grow in numbers and 
in effidtney true to our motto and faithful to our Scont promise. 
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33. THE PRINCES AND FEDERATION 

“I can frankly tell Your Highnesses”, says Lord Ltnhihgow Feh, 24 , 
referring to the discussions between Ins representatives and representalxves 1937 
of States on the Princes' problems relating to Federation, ” that one 
outcome of those discussions has been to present in a new light to my 
own mind more than one aspect of this nmny-sidcd problem Extract 
from speech at the opening of the i/{ih Session of the Chamber of Princes 
on Feh uary 24, 1937 — 

“To turn now for a moment to the international field, I would 
refer wth warm appreciation — and I feel sure that m domg so I shall 
be voicing the sentiments of all of Your Highnesses — to the work of 
Sir Seray Mai Bapna m 1935 and of Sir V T Knshnamachan m 
1936 as Members of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations. 

Tlieir reports are to be laid before Your Highnesses in the course of 
this Session and will, I know, be studied vnth the keenest mterest. 

My distmguished predecessor Lord WiUmgdon informed Your 
Highnesses m 1935 of the advance that had up to that time been made 
m the pohey of bnngmg all the Indian States into direct relations with 
the Government of Ini.a That process has recently been completed, 
a fact which I trust Your Highnesses will regard as a cause for 
satisfaction ; though I would not wsh to appear in any way to 
minimise the reahty of the debt of gratitude towards those Provmcial 
Governments mth whom they have for so long been m such close 
relationship, which I know those Rulers naturally feel But the change 
is one that is demanded alike by logic and the force of circumstances, 
altered as they are by the advent of new constitutional conditions m 
India 

Your Highnesses are a\vare of the steps taken by me smee I 
assumed charge of my present ofiace, designed to assist mdividual 
Rulers m reaching, at an early date, a decision in regard to their attitude 
towards the Federation of India I am encouraged by the 
communications that I have received from many quarters to beheve 
that the discussions that have taken place with my representatives 
have been of assistance and have served to clarify a number of pomts. 

I can frankly tell your Highnesses that one outcome of those discussions 
has been to present m a new hght to my oivn mmd more than one 
aspect of this many-sided problem The substance of those discussions * 
has now been collated and is bemg subjected to close exammation 
My strong hope is that means may be found m the not too distant 
future, to reach conclusions satisfactory to all concerned Your 
Highnesses are, I know, as fully ahve as I am to the importance, at 
the stage which we have now reached, of a very early decision as to 
your attitude towards the Federal Scheme You can rely on me to 
contmue as m the past to do all m my power to help you m reachmg 
that decision by placmg at the disposM of the Pnneely Order all such 
assistance as I properly can ” 
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34. END OF UNTTARY SYSTEM 

Estrad from Hu ExccUcncy Lord LtnJtihgow s speech ai a dinner 
ly the Ron ble Sir Mansckjx Dadabhoy Prestdeni Council of State 
(Cmiffli) on Morth 15 1937 — 

** You have lemmdfid os that India stands at this moment upon 
the threshold of profound constitatlonal change. The great provincial 
electorates have made their choice, and upon the first day of ne3l 
month f iT»^ v> n nal autonomy becomes an accomplislied fact. From 
that moment the unitary system of government uinch has for so 
long a penod of time obtamed in this country comes to an end and 
the eleven Province of British India adventure forth upon their 
scv-cral ways. It is indeed a moment of the highest political 
agmficance and one in which it behoves aD public men most aruoonafy 
to measure their words. Ladies and gentlemen it is at a tune sntm 
as that thjB representative of the Crown be he the Governor 
General or the Governor of a Province, must needs remmd himself 
that it is his beranden dnty to stand above party interests and ptrty 
dificrences and to keep steadily before his mmd his obligations not 
only to those whose cause has tnumphed but also those who have 
tasted the bitterness of defeat. Let me assure you that in anything 
I may say this evening that double duty is very present to my 
mmd. And again I am bound at this tune to remember the funda 
mental nature of the change that is about to take place as between 
the Centre and the Provinces. Indeed, it is of the essence of the 
system of Government upon which we are embarking that It provider 
for each prmdnce free play within the limits of domestic policy to 
develop m the manner best s^ted to the arcumstences ^Utical 
and economic of those who dwell withm its bounds. It is most 
necessary that those of us who approach this qnestion from the 
%’icwpofnt of the Central Government, ^rfiatever the sphere of our 
responsibility should keep steadily before us the proper limits of 
our action towards the Provinces and that wo shonld respect scrup- 
ulously those limits from the moment that provincial autonomy 
becomes efieebve. 

It is of course inevitable that the advent of constitntional 
changes so profound should be accompanied by the appearance in 
the political life of the country of some degree of str e ss and difficulty 
Indeed ft would be unreasonable to (ncpcct that the process of 
adjustment to the new conditions upon which the country is about 
to enter win be immediately completed. But I am quite confident 
that that adjustment wili be made and I believe that it will come 
much sooner and with a good deal less difficulty than many appear 
to expect The opportunities for useful and honourable service 
to the cornmiimty which now he before Governments and legislatures 
in the provini^ sphere are Indeed very great. I faith in the 
real and pubhc spirit of those into whose hands the electorates 
toi-e entrusted tf^ cpportunitits. It win be both the dntv and 
the pn\ile?^ oI the Govotots of Provinces and of the Governor 
Vrenerat in bis proper sphere to collaborate with the sevi^ provincial 
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ministnes m their most responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, 
helpfulness and co-operation That mdeed is the spirit m which 
this constitution, constructed after great and prolonged labours 
by the joint endeavours of the representatives of both races, is offered 
to the Indian people. If all concerned ^vlll approach m faith and 
courage the great charge which is laid upon them, determmed to do 
their utmost faithfully to serve the highest mterest of the people, 
then I am very confident that those apprehensions and doubts, 
smcerely held I know, which now trouble many mmds, will disappear 
like the mists of mommg before the nsing sun. 

You have mentioned, Sir Maneckji, my close personal mterest m all 
that touches the welfare of the rural population. Let me say m aU 
smcenty that I beheve most firmly that one of the beneficent con- 
sequences destined to flow from the new constitution is a quickemng 
of pubhc mterest m all questions that concern the countryside and, 
particularly, m the vigorous prosecution of practical steps designed 
to amehorate the lot of the peasant It is my constant and earnest 
hope that in every Provmce of India fresh hfe and vigour may be 
mfosed mto this great endeavour, and that the work which has been, 

I thmk, well begun, may go forward with mcreasmg momentum and 
effect towards the goal which we all have m view. 

I am most grateful to our host for the kmd words that he used 
about my wife She is most anxious, I know, to do all that hes m her 
power to brmg help and comfort to the women and children of India 
and to give aid to those borne down by sickness. She tells me that she 
has been deeply impressed and immensely heartened by the enthusiasm 
and the zeal of those with whom her mterest m these matters has 
brought her mto contact With some expenence of the treatment m 
Great Bntam of that dread disease, tuberciffosis, it is her hope and mme 
that we may hve to see m India the adoption and vigorous prosecution 
of measures adequate to the mcreasmg seriousness of the position of 
tuberculosis m this country " 

35 . OVERSEAS HOUSE, LONDON 

Message broadcast on the occasion of the opening by His Royal 14 ^ 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, of Overseas House, London, on April 1937 * 

' 14, 1937 — 

“ I warmly welcome the openmg of the new buildmg of the 
Overseas League The League performs a function of the greatest 
value m brmgmg together members of every country m the Empire 
m those social and personal relations the importance of which m 
fostermg good understandmg and good fellowship is so great Its 
work, and the friendly assistance it has at all times given to Indian 
students, are well known m India, and I am glad to thmk that the 
number of Indians, from every part of the sub-contment, mcluded m 
its membership should be so large The League has set before itself 
a great and sigmficant ideal It is my earnest hope that m its new 
headquarters, which have today the honour of bemg opened by His 
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Royal Hjghneis the Duke of Gloucester the Lea^ will flotmsh and 
pnwper and that the help and assatance whldi it has in the past so 
given to viators to London from overseas will m this 
new tmflding be at thdr disposal in an even greater degree than has 
been practicable In- the past. 

36. CORONATION OF KING GEORGE VI 
May 12, Messa^ broadcast on ths occasion of the Coronahon of Hxs Majesty 
1937 Gtbrzt VI on May la 1937 — 

India acdanns the King Emperor and the Queen Empress 
crowned today and proudly affirms her devoted and unswerving 
allegiance to the Throne and Person of the Sovereign From every 
quarter of her wide temtones the prayers of the people go up that 
strength and guidance may bo vouchsafed to Those v^ose lives are 
henceforth dedicated to the service of Then* subjects. 

In no part of the world is the virtue of Kingship m its profound 
spintual significance, and with its deep and moving appeal to the heart 
of man , more widely or more sincerely appreciated tbsm m this anaent 
land of India. 

On this oospidous day sustained by the dorions memones of 
trials and tnomphs shared together and with bW confidence m the 
years to come ^ Pnnees and People of India jom with every part 
of the British Empuv m pledging once again their loyal fealty to the 
Imperial Crown. 


37 INDIAN UVESrOCK INDUSTRY 

May 25, Though the problems of livestock industry tn India now lay xoiihin 
1937 the provincial sphere of admmstraiwn Lord LsnlUligov pointed out the 
opporiumlies open to the Central Government to advance the cause tkrxrugh 
out India Speech tn opening the Cattle Conference f» Simla on May 
35 1937 — 

Oentleinen — Let me hrst of all assure you how happy 1 am 
to welcome you aU to this Conference and to the Headquarters of 
mj G<n*cmnicnt 

The purpose of this gathering is that we may take counsel together 
upon the question of uhat may best be done in order to pTomote an 
early improvement and dc%^(mment of the hvestock mdustry 
throughout India—in other wohm to consider what practical steps 
can be taken to secure the better breedmg and fceoinj? of Indian 
cattle. ® ° 

The subjects with which this Conference is concerned have for 
many yean lain within the Provincial sphere of administration The 
opportunities for service open to the Central C^V’cmment ore now m 
the mam toit^ to the fields of apeoahsed instruction research and 
the ^trol and pre\-ention of animal diseases It Is also the duty of 
the Centre to promote the mcdiange ol information between Province 
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and Province and to provide, from time to time, opportnmty for the 
discussion of which the present occasion is, I venture to thmk, a happy 
example. And let me hasten to add that not the least valuable 
outcome of such a gathering as this is that it affords guidance to the 
Central Government as to die manner m which it can best serve the 
requirements of the whole country Actmg upon the advice of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and of the Board of 
Agnculture and Animal Husbandry m India, our eqmpment for this 
work has recently been extended by the strengthemng of the central 
mstitution for animal research, while — as Sir Jagdish Prasad has 
told you — our proposals for a central mstitution for higher veterinary 
mstruction are now assummg defimte shape 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should remind an audience 
such as this that the ox is the foundation of India’s agnculture 
Indeed, I am aware of no other smgle contnbution which it hes within 
our power to make towards the enhancement of the agncultural wealth 
of this country which, m its potenbal value, is m any degree comparable 
with the general improvement of hvestock It has been calculated 
that the total annu^ cash value of hvestock m India, if we mclude 
the annual value of cattle labour, dairy produce, manure and other 
products, IS of the order of 1,300 crores of rupees That no doubt 
IS an approximate figure, but it serves at least to mdicate the immense 
values at issue, and the scope afforded m this direction for the en- 
hancement of the country’s wealth 

And here let me say that, while cattle must be the chief concern 
of this meetmg, many of the proposals which may result from your 
dehberations will be apphcable to other branches of the mdustry 
such as sheep and goat breedmg, both, m my opmion, deservmg of 
and certam to repay, m full measure, the early attention of the depart- 
ments concerned , while wool production, the hides and skm mdustry, 
and, m some Provmces, horse breedmg may well derive benefit as a 
consequence of your labours 

It IS impossible to overstate the importance to the agncultunsts 
of India of an adequate supply of good workmg bullocks For the 
buUock provides practically the sole source of power available to the 
cultivator, whether for cultivation, for transport, or for the hftmg of 
irrigation water Nor need I emphasize the value of cattle manure 
or the importance of the place which cattle dung used as fuel still 
holds m the domestic economy of a large proportion of the rural 
population, much as we may regret that fact. 

The great importance of milk production, whether produced 
by the cow or the buffalo, from the pomt of view of the country at 
large as weU as from that of the cultivator himself, is now widely 
recognized The facts as regards the average consumption of milk 
and milk-products per head of the population, so far as these are at 
present available, go to show that, while there is great variation m this 
matter as between region and region and between household and 
household even in the same village, there is no doubt that the 
average consumption of dairy produce is too low, more particularly 
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It is remembered that we are dealing vrfth a coontry m 
■Khich the diet of human beings is so laigely vegetanan and m which 
there is therefore a spedal nwid for sudi protective ani m al foods as 
Tpnt’ ghee and cords. In this matter of devebping the production 
and (hstiibntJon of Tnm. and mflk products we look forward to the 
report of Dr N C, Wright Director of the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute who recently spent fi^'c months in India examining our 
problems 

For the development on Bound lines of animal husbandry as a 
whole and the cattle mdusty in parhcnlar a saentific foundation is 
required, and the Central Govermnent have recently given special 
consideration to the requirements of the country in this respect 
Additions have beai nrade to the Imperial Vetennary Research 
Institute and well-equipped sections for anTmal nutrition and poultry 
research haNTi been provided at the Izatcagar branch of the Imrtrtute 
\\’ben the section on nnrmaJ ^netfes has b«n added the Institute will 
compare fa\*otirably with ffirmhr institutes m other parts of the world. 
The function of a central institute of this kind is to promote cattle 
improvement and the control of disease in the Provinces But it 
wUl at once be obvious that tmless suitable orCTUiiations exist In the 
Provinces which are capable of co-operating folly with the experts 
maintained at central mstitutions much of the labour at the C^tre 

be wasted and the ryot will fail to obtam the fnQ measure of help 
which he needs. As I have already said this is a Provmcul (^uestioQ 
and each Province has its own special requirements and hnntationt 
but it seems desirable that we should take counsel together in this all 
important matter for it is abtmdantly clear that if anythhig adequate 
is to be done for the improvement of cattle in India more technical 
staff of every grade is needed and above all contmuity in breeding 
policy 


I am indeed glad to tcH you that the response to my appeal for 
breeding bulls and for funds with which to purchase and rn^infnin 
them has been hlnhly gratifying The position at present is that in 
addition to a nurnoer of collective donations as many as 1 073 indivi 
duals have responded to mj appeal with donations of either 
or money No fewer than i 323 onlls haiT been presented or promised 
while the cash subscriptions whicb havo been offered amount in all 
to no less a sum than Rs. 1.65 000 In addition a sum of Rs. 1 000 
nM been rccei\*od for the rcseue of valuable anfmaU from city byres. 
This response has been a \‘ery great encouragement to me fOT i am 
ttni^ccd that better sires must be the foundation of our policy of 
breed Improvement But let loc remind yon that better bulls can 
only be the first step. It Is es s e n tial if real and lasting benefits ore 
to aorue that the bulls should bo adequately maintained The 
oi opening a Cattle Improvement Fundm each Province is 
ihOT^ a matter m which I take the keenest Interest. The purpose 
organiiations would be the provision of adequate fipnncfa J 
rr'ourcw the creatxou of an organlmtlon devoted to the proper care 
iii? “PPro'-ed rtod bnlli and nltonately I hope 

the proiT-ion of fnrtbtr nuuble anlmali. 
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The art of breed improvement must inevitably be founded upon 
the accurate recordmg of pedigrees The Impenal Council of 
Agncultural Research, vith tlie co-operation of the appropnate 
Pro\nncial Departments, has undertaken the estabhshment of 
pedigree herd books for the prmcipal milch cow breeds of India and 
as a first step has set up a small committee for the defimtion of breed 
charactenstics. This is a type of work which I greatly hope may 
be much more fuU}^ developed provmcially, not only by the estabhsh- 
ment of provmcial pedigree herd books for the most important 
draught breeds, but also by a more extensive system of registration 
of all the stock produced from ‘ Gift ' and other good sires The fact 
must be faced that, labonous as such registration may be, it is essential 
if the continuous impror\^ement of Indian cattle is to be secured 
Without registration of progeny, and of their performances, even a 
very extensive system of distnbution of stud bulls may easily fail to 
make any lasting impression on the cattle of the country llethod 
well devised and faithfully pursued tlirough a long senes of years is 
essential to the achievement of complete success 

Let me at this stage assure you that I have at all times m mmd 
the excellent work on cattle breeding that has already been earned 
out, mainly b}^ provmaal departments — ^work which m many distncts 
has alread)' 5ielded a nch return m the shape of a general improvement 
m the local breeds 

Unless cows, calves and bullocks are to be fed better than is at 
present the case, efforts to improve breedmg will obviously be of httle 
avail, and I am glad to note that two of the four items on the agenda 
of this Conference deal with this aspect of cattle improvement The 
provision of better grazing and the greater production of suitable fodder 
crops are two separate but closely related aspects of this great problem 
The former was discussed at length by the Board of Agnculture and 
Animal Husbandry at Madras last December, then task bemg greatly 
hghtened by the labours of a most important prelimmary conference 
of Forest Officers which has done much to clarify the position as regards 
forest grazmg and the utilization of waste land The Board have 
made some important recommendations both as to the better utiliza- 
tion of existmg grazmg areas and the possibihty of convertmg land at 
present waste into useful pastures In this connection it is my personal 
opmion that further research and experimental work on the grasses of 
India, and the possibihty of acclimatizing useful exotic fodder grasses, 
are matters deservmg of early attention India is not a pastoral ■' 
country as judged by the usual standards of temperate climates 
Nevertheless the improvement of the grazing lands, and an mcrease 
m their extent, imght do much to raise the general standard of the 
workmg cattle of the country In most areas however the grazmg 
must be supplemented by other foods and for the actual feeding of a 
very large percentage of our animals we must depend on the straws 
of cereal crops and on fodder crops The tune has come when there 
must be dehberate crop-plannmg for mcreased fodder crop production 
Without anticipatmg the discussion on this subject, it may be said 
that, if the addition^ resources placed at the cultivators' disposal by 
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nnprmed \-3netiM of staple crops and by improved imgabon facfl 
ittes are wisely used there is scope for a much larger pr^u^on of 
fodder crops especially l^pnninoos crops m a manner which would 
mean a gradoal and steady nse to the cfiBoeocy of the cnltivator^d 
hn cattle The proposal of the Board of A^colttnre and Animal 
Husbandry that each Provmce should set op a grattog^d fodder 
committee np with a central sub-coninnttee under the In^jerlal 

Council of Agncultnral Research rrill be submitted for your conadera 
tion as a practical rvay of making a start and at the same tune of 
arranging for an intcrcnjuige of information and estpenence. I cannot 
overstate my sense of the vital importance to India of this question of 
Q^TTifll iratrition for I believe it to be true to say that an essential 
step towards the better nourishment of man must be to improve the 
food supply of his animals. 

Let me end as I began by affirming my profound conviction that 
wo can mate no greater contribution towards the welfare of the colU 
vator than hy promoting the unpiovement of the cattle throughout 
India. Let me also assure yon that success m this endeavour IS within 
our reach and competence — technically administratively and finan 
aaHy If vre can bat come to a right policy and if we persist to our 
eod^voaxs. Public eptoioo and the enthusiasm of the agriculturists 
ore with us to no uncertain measure. Let us devote ounclves to this 
great purpose with high courage and unswerving devotion I am 
confidCTit that you, by your labours in this Conference will mahe a 
roost material contrumtion towards the advancement of Animal 
Husbandry to India. 


38. THE END OF A STAGE 


Jane 22 , Lord LinliAgow points to tho compifiion of tts preltmnary phau 
15 J 7 of trAaf ho sot himself to achtovo during w ViceroyaJty for the promotion 
of fiaitonal welfare Re oHtlmcs the basic ttruciure now complete 
the probulsioe power behind this many-sided orgamxaiion must oe the 
force of putdte opinion wfnek he does not doubt u destined to grow «« 
power and extent 


Extract from the speech at Pie inaugural nieeitng of the Central 
Advisory Board of HeaMhon June 3a J937 — • 

I ha'u been concerned recently to make myself familtar with 
the conditions of urban boosing and sarutation. The standard 
reference on this (mestion Is as you arc well aware tbc Report of the 
Commission on Labour The chapters to that Report which 
deal with the question of bousing m relation to industrial lahour make 
extremely gloomj reading That Commission reported more than 
^ yean ago Being desirous of dIsco\'cnng what action may have 
loUo^-ed the rccorrunCTidations of the \VhJtlej Report I turned to the 
ann^ reports of the Public Health Commissioner and was a little 
surpri^ to find since the Report of X930 no smgle mention of this 
rwi import mtter A very heavy rtsponslbnily lies upon 
tio fruments in this matter and particularly upon Local i 
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greatly hope that the silence of the Public Health Commissioner in 
his Reports may not mean that throughout these slx years there has 
m fact been no progress to report I hope too that in future the 
Reports of the Public Heeilth Commissioner and of Pro\uncial Directors 
of Pubhc Health will provide the public with adequate information on 
this question It is high time that a sharper civic conscience should be 
engendered m matters of this kind, and that a determmed move should 
be made to discharge what is recognised by all who have exammed 
the position to be a debt long overdue. 

When I returned to India more than a year ago, I set myself 
to estabhsh m the pubhc mmd the essential relationship between each 
of three orders of hfe the life of the Plant , the hfe of the Ammal, 
and the life of the Man — or in other words the direct connection between 
agncultural progress, improved Animal Husbandry and human welfare 
nutritional and economic Duiing the same penod I have urged on 
every available occasion the completion of that cham of research and 
propaganda bodies whose existence would connote the recognition 
by Governments everywhere of the vital, the overwhelming importance 
to India of the tnnity to which I have referred How much stiU 
remams to be done, we are aU but too well aware , but at least we 
may claim that this meeting today marks the completion of the 
prehmmary phase, which is the settmg up of the essential organizations 
and the estabhshment between them of due haison at the appropnate 
pomts How does the picture now appear ? We have agncultural, 
imgation and vetermary researdi and propaganda whether at the 
Centre or m the Provmces m good shape, and a growmg impulse towards 
the establishment m all Provmces of organization towards improved 
animal husbandry. We are facmg up to the difficult problems of 
animal nutntion We have a well-designed system of haison between 
all these branches of science We have at Coonoor an active research 
organization m Human Nutntion During the past year we have seen 
estabhshed a Nutntion Advisory Comrmttee, with the Public Health 
Commissioner as Chairman and Dr Aykroyd of Coonoor as its Secretary, 
and we have planned to create a hnk between agncultural research 
and research m human nutntion by the provision of a framed 
nutntiomst at the new Agncultural School at Delhi In the same 
penod and through the agency of the Nutntion Advisory Committee, 
there has been mitiated at Coonoor the first three-months' course m 
human nutntion designed to eqmp officers selected by the Central 
and Local Governments with a view to ensuring that each Government 
might have at its disposal m its Pubhc Health Department at least 
one officer with that special knowledge Officers from seven Provmces 
and one Indian State attended the course I greatly hope that 
Provmces not represented at the first course may find it possible to 
nommate each an officer to attend the next course which be held 
m the near future 

From this brief descnption of the existmg position you will 
see that the basic structure is now complete The propulsive power 
behmd this many-sided orgamzation must be the force of pubhc 
opmion. That this force, expressed through the medium of democratic 
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tnsbtutiora is destiiied to grow m ptnver and esient I have no doubt 
and I bold to affirm my conviction that in the year* to come 
it will be found that the contri^tion made by tlna comprdienaivo 
cndeaTOor towards improving the lot of the people both rich and 
poor will amply ]ii5tify the and labour expended upon it 
Let me say a word in condoslon with regard to the intenial 
arrangements and organisation of this Board. In the first place it 
IS well to make dear that there can be no question of youi iwiivitics 
encroaching m any way whatever upon the jurisdiction of the Provinces 
in matter* which have long lain within their unfettered control 
Subject to that consideration which most be paramount, it is~I 
thuuc — true to say that on all hands there exists a growing conviction 
as to the immense ^nlue to every part of the coontry of a body such 
as this which afiords opporttmfto of mutual consultation and the 
interchange of ^'lffws ana experience between Provmce and Provmce 
and — I hie to thick — between Provinces and States which insures 
that the Govemment of India shalt be in sympathetic touch with the 
Provmces and which m its capaaty as an advisory body in organic 
union with the Central Govemment will be capable of bringing to a 
common denomination the vaned opinioni of Govemment* throughout 
the sub-contfnent in matter* pertahung to i^blic H***^^b as to windi 
the Central Govemment may find itsen concerned in the fieid of inter 
national consultatwiL Indeed, I thinfc it i# an for mcrtual 

congraluhtion that every Provmce in Birtish India has seen fit to 
nominate its represenUUve to this Board. Again I do not doubt 
ttot when its fibrary and atatistlcsJ branch Is completely organixed, 
ffie Board will be found to render invaluable service as a centre to 
wmeh it s con^ tnents may turn for information of ev ery sort while 
ever-growing mass of technical literature in man y languages ujjou 
Pobbe Health qnejtioM wOl byllsKmces be made raSly avaDaWe 
to those who desuo to make use of xt. 




AT THE LADY LINLITHGO\\ S\NVTf)KlI M K\s\I 1 l 



PART n 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


1. A CONSTITUnONAL EXPOSITION 

This message dispelled Congress doubls and resulted m the assumphon 
of poxocr by the party m ihasix provinces in vjhtch, m the general elections, 
it had been retinucd in a majority to the popular house 

The Provincial part of the Constitution Act of 1935, came into 
operation on April 1, 1937 

In its election manifesto, the Congress party had proclaimed that 
its purpose teas to combat'' the Act and “to '•end it". After its 
electoral tmimph in the six provinces, the Congress Working Committee 
demanded in a resolution in March, 1937, as a condition of acceptance 
of office by Congressmen, that the Governors should not use their special 
powers of interference or set aside the advice of their Ministers in regard 
to the latter's constitutional activities 

As a result of Lord Linlithgow's message, the Congress Working 
Committee decided that the circumstances and events warranted the belief 
that it would not be easy for the Governors to use their special powers, and 
the Congress Parliamentary Parties formed Ministries 

Lord Linlithgow preceded his message on the constitutional position 
by ” a word to each one of yon personally " in a broadcast. 

(i) A WORD PERSONALLY 

Text of Lord Linlithgow's broadcast message on the “Indian June 
Constitutional Position" on June 21, 1937. — 1937 

" I am issmng tomorrow a message to India. Tomght, I wish 
to say a word to each one of you personaUy with regard to that message, 
and to commend it to your sympathy and your consideration 

The constitutional position, and the doubts and uncertamties 
that exist m relation to that position m many parts of India and m 
different pohtical parties, are famihar to you all Having watched 
with anxious, friendly, and open-mmded attention, the course of 
pubhc discussion upon these most important questions, and havmg 
observed the movements of pubhc opimon as reflected m the utterances 
of pubhc men and m the comments of the press, I am strongly of 
opinion that the difficulties still remainmg are due m great degree 
to misapprehensions, and that these difficulties are therefore 
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s^ssceptible given goodwill on all hands of bang resolved and finally 
Teino\’ed by a th^agb and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message \ have aon^t to scpply a comprehensive and 
anthontative cxpositfon of the feoes most immediately in debate 
and my hope is mat I may thereby have assisted you in amving at a 
right conclusion upon a matter oi the gravest moment to each one of 
you as wdl as to the future ol your country 

In forming your opinion on these questions I counsel you to 
taV <> mto review not only the tedimcal ana theoretical points at issue 
but also the broad and gcnearal relationship of the whole body of reform 
incorporated in the new Constitution both to the underlying 
chcmnstances at this time existing m Indm, and to the courac of 
political e\'olntion m this country over the eighteen yeai^ In 
dnff+mg your attention to these considera^ons I am concerned to 
secure that In exerdsing your Jodgmcnt you may give due weight to 
extreme inexpediency of Interrupting— even temporarily — at this 
critical juncture the rhythm and momentum of continnous and 
progressive political reform pnless upon proven and substantial 
grounds of overwhelming significance. 

Tea years ago when — ^with the Agricultural Cconmission — I 
travdled the len^ and breadth of this great ermntry 1 was animated 
by on intense dei^ to help the rural population and to do what I 
luight towards making the Indian countiwde a better place in whidli 
to live. But the gtmeral impreasbus that I formed m those two 
years were by no means limited to the subject of our enquiry For 
m my joumevinga by observation and by converse with men and 
women of many and ^'a^^ed opmions I came to a new understanding 
of the political problem with whidi we are confronted in India, and 
I bc^an to comn^end sotoethmg o! what I may call the Indian point 
of Mcw and of how the complex ol Indian afiahs with which I bad 
grown familur from the angle of one living in Great Britain is viewed 
by those to triicm India is a beloved mother the cradle of their race 
and the object of their deepcat affections and of their highest hopes 
This experience had brou^t about I may trutWuIly tell you a 
profotma chance in my own outlook and opmons and when I found 
mj*sclf in the chair of the Joint Select Committee I was moved to hope 
that it might be vouchsafed to me to make at least a contribution 
however humble towards the assuagement of those political difficulties 
which ha\*c disturbed the relatioodup between India and my own 
countij and whirii are due hi the main to the de\*clopTnent of political 
thought m this country and to a growing consemusness amongst 
Indians of the greatness of their country and of the high destiny 
towards whiA from her historj' and her place in the world TnHta. a 
entitled to aspire. Patriotism love of Hoerty faith In the virtue 
o! liberal institutions of go\*enjment these are qualities of which 
man and woiran of m> own race u proud and which indeed 
w manifest In supjrcme degree those other communities overseas 
Which have sprung from the loins of the Motherland, And so it has 
seen^ to me that my countrymen should regard the growth In India 
01 those same qu a h ti a and aspirations not as a matter for anxiety 
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or disquiet, but rather as an occasion for pnde and as a call upon them 
for their understanding sjmipathy, and their ready help , and if, m 
the workings of an mscrutable Providence, it may be given to them 
to assist with fostermg care towards the estabhshment, m a unified 
India, of those beneficent prmciples of representative and responsible 
government which most of us hold to be the greatest contnbution 
that Great Bntam has made towards the secular progress of mankmd, 
then what greater triumph could be theirs , or to what higher reward 
could they aspire ? We have been faUible, and errors may have been 
committed , we are mortal and may have missed many opportunities 
But if, after the long Odyssey of some two hundred years, we may come 
to know that by the labours of those of both races who have gone 
before us, and by our own endeavours, we have contributed towards 
the establishment In India of a system of government destmed through 
the years to shme as a light in the Orient and to show the way of peace 
between East and West, then indeed we may claim that those labours 
have not been m vam. Such were the hopes and purposes that sus- 
tamed and fortified me when I accepted, at the hand of my Sovereign, 
the heavy and responsible charge that I now hold ; such is the spirit 
m which I have today addressed to you my message, to which once 
again I ask you to give your close and sympathetic attention ” 


(ii) MESSAGE TO INDIA 

Text of the message on the conshiuttonal position, dated June 22, June 
1937 — 1937 

" I dare say you will recall that, when I spoke to you by wireless 
on the day I took charge of office as Viceroy, I gave you my view that 
we should be wise not to expect that constitutional changes as profound 
as those mto which we have now entered could come about altogether 
without difficulty. I want today to say a few words to you about 
those difficulties as they have emerged, and to try my utmost to make 
some contnbution towards their final dissipation As you read this 
message, I would ask you to bear m mmd two thmgs The first, that 
while I am truly anxious not to be more formal or techmcal than my 
task requires, it is very necessary that m deEihng with this grave 
matter, I should use language of precision and that — even at the 
nsk of imposmg a heavy call upon your attention, — I should not 
attempt to shorten too much or to oversimplify the vanous matters 
I propose to discuss The second, that even though — ^for the reasons 
I have ]ust mentioned, — ^my words may seem to you a httle formal, 
this does not mean that my personal approach to these problems is m 
the least degree cold or unsympathetic I recognise to the full that 
your hearts as well as your mmds are deeply stirred by these issues, 
and that a position such as that with which I am deahng can never be 
completely compassed by mere terms of law or of constitutional theory, 
because that position touches so closely those underlymg springs of senti- 
ment and emotion which — smce we are creatures of flesh and blood — 
so profoundly move our mmds and so largely shape our opmions 
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I have reframed lntbcrto from maVin g any public statemmt 
of any sort on the constatntional issues which have bra raised by the 
refusal of the party which commands a majority of the votes In t^ 
krabtures to accept of&ce In certain Provinces. My decision to do 
to i^as deliberate. The Govemor-Gcncral It is true exercises nnder 
the Act a general control of the action taien by provincial Governors 
m then discretion or In their mdividnal jndgmcnt. and he is himself 
carrespondmgly subject to the general control of the Secretary of 
State. But given t^ scheme, the mtention and the construction of 
the new Constitution matters such as those which have of late been 
the subject of discussion in all Provmces m which the majonty party 
m the legislatures "hflA declmed to accept office are eminently in the 
first place matters for between the leaders of that party 

in the Province concerned and the Governor of that Province. 

A pomt has now however been reached at which it will I think 
be of advantage that, for the benefit of the man in the street and the 
ordinary elector I should raysdf up the threads of this discussion 
in the nght of the statements s^uch h^vo been made in Parliament 
by the Secretary of State, and m mdividual Provmces by the Governors, 
and that I shotud state comprchcnsivdy m the most formal and public 
maimer open to me, my attitude is equally the attitude of the 

Secretary of State ana of the Governor of every Proviuc* in India, 
on the constitutional issues which have been brought to the fore in 
connection with this question of office acceptance. Before I p ro ce ed 
to discuss the situation m its constitutional aspect to restate formally 
the constituturaal position as between Governors and their ministers 
and to place on record once again at the eJnnax of this discussion, 
the spirit in which Govotots the Governor-General and His Majesty^s 
Go\*cmment approach this matter let me saj briefly how great in 
my judgment has been the value of the discossions which have 
place on this matter in the last three montha. Those discussions have 
been of the utmost significance. Their outcome » of fanportance to 
every parhamentaiy party in tins anmtry witiont exceptic®. That 
genome mlsapprrfien^ns and misunderstandmgs existed three mernths 
ago in certain quarters as to the relation of Governors to their ministers 
and as to the extent to which or the manner m which Governors woifld 
be likely to mterfere with the day by-day administration of a P r o vin ce 
b} the ministry in power statements made by responsible party leaders 
ha\*c made abundantly clear I am to thfnlc that those 
apprehensions and those misunderstandings have now In so substantial 
a degree been removed by the discussions which have taken place in 
Parlament in the press and on public platfonni. Those discussions 
Inve made It possible for those who felt doubts as to the object mid 
the scheme ot the Act and as to the position and the attitude 
01 Go\-cmori in the new Constitution to test in the utmost detail 
a nd fr om e\*ery ongle the weakness or strength of various lines of 
argmnent, and to od\*aiice, with that object in view hjmotheses 
ol the niQst \*arying character And they have given the Kepresen- 
tatiw of His llajesty in this country and His Majesty’s Government 
at home opportunities personally to dissipate misunderstandings, 
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and to make clear m the most unmistakable manner their conception 
of the nature of the duties which fall upon tlie Governors of Provmces ; 
of the spirit in which those Governors are expected by Parhament, 
and themselves propose, to discharge those duties ; of the relations 
m which Governors contemplate workmg with theu: mmisters , and 
of the extent to which Governors stand themselves entirely outside 
partj% and to which they are at the disposal of any mmistry which 
IS prepared to w'ork the Constitution wthm the terras of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

The inter\^al w'hich has passed has been of value as givmg an 
opportunity to His Majesty’s Government, to Parhament, and to 
indmdual Governors, to clarify the position beyond any shadow of 
doubt. It has been of value, m my judgment, also m terms of the 
experience of the practical workmg of the new Constitution afforded 
smce the ist of April in every Provmce in India, whether the mmistnes 
m power m a Provmce commanded a majority m the legislatures or 
were themselves supported only by a mmonty m those bodies Three 
months ago a great pohtical party, which commanded m six Provmces 
a majonty in the legislature, felt that, even with the support of the 
majonty m the legislature, it could not wsely accept office under the 
provisions of the Act unless it received certam specific assurances from 
Governors Three months’ experience of the operation of the 
Constitution, short as I agree that that penod is, has conclusively 
shown from the practical pomt of view that, any legal difficulties m 
regard to the grant of such assurances apart, those assurances are not 
essential to the smooth and harmonious workmg of the Constitution 
In every Provmce mmisters have been abl^ to test by practical 
experience that the co-operation and the ast,istance of the Services 
are at their disposal, and that they can m their dealmgs m the 
day-by-day administration of the Provmce, and m theur relations ivith 
the Governors of them Provmces, rely on those Governors to place at 
them disposal m the fullest measure and ivith no shade or suggestion 
of prejudice or personal feehng that help, sympathy, co-operation and 
expenence which the Governors of mdividual Provmces have promised 
Those three months have shown equally, and beyond question, that 
the apprehensions which have been entertamed — and I readily accept 
the smcenty of those apprehensions even if I see no foundation of 
fact for them — ^that Governors would seek occasions for mterfermg 
with the pohcy of them mimsters, or for the gratuitous and uncalled 
for exercise of the special responsibihties imposed upon them by the 
Act to impede or ch^enge ministers m the day-by-day administration 
of the Provmce, have no shadow of justification. 

I have been mtunately associated with the frammg of the 
present Constitution I am famihar with the close concern shown by 
Parhament, whether in the Joint Select Committee or on the floor 
of both Houses to devise a scheme which would confer real and 
substantial powers on popularly elected ministers, and which would 
enable those ministers to feel tJiat they could with confidence frame 
and implement with the co-operation of Governor and of the Services 
a programme of legislation on broad hnes for the benefit of the Provmce 
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the goveniinent of vrhich wm m their hands. The Act and the 
Instnmicnt of Instructions 'whidi most he read with the Act have 
been approved by Parhament Taken together they represent the 
intention of Parhament and the Instructions given by Parliament to 
Govemars. Those documents make U dear be™d any posabibty 
of question that ondcr Provincial Autonomy m aH matters fall i n g 
within the mimstcnal field* tncloding the position of the minorities 
the services etc. the Governor wiD ordinarily be graded in the exercise 
of his powers the advice of his ministers and that those ministers 
win be respcmsible not to Parliament bnt to the provincial legislature. 
The only qualifications of this role are in respect of certain specific 
and clearly matters. The most Important of these are thosq 

known as the special responslblhties and of those special reaponsIbiHties 
again the most important are the prevention of any grave m en ac e to 
tty* peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part of the Province 
the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities and the 
securing to the s e r vi ces and their ^pendants of any rights provided 
or preserved for them under the Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. Of those special responsibilities none was lightly 
placed by Parliament or inconsiderate^ on the shonldcrs oi the 
Governor Evcrjvme of them represents iht response of Parliament 
to the demands of substantial and legitimate interests. There is no 
vestige of foundatlcm for the assertion which I have seen advanced 
that the Governor is entitled under Act at his pleasure to intervene 
at random in the administration of the Province. Those special 
responabihUes are as 1 have said restricted in to the narrowest 
limils possible. Even so limited as they are, a Governor will at aU 
times be concerned to carry his ministers wi^ him whilo In other 
respects in the field of their minfaterial responsibilities It is mandatory 
on a Governor to be ^ded by the advice of his ministers even thou^ 
for whatever reason he may not him^lf be wholly satisfied that that 
advice Is in the circumstances nccMsarfly and dedsivdy the n^dit 
tdWee The extent to which in practice g iv en go^wtH on both 
rides and a desire to operate the new constitution for the benefit of 
the Province as a whole diffi^ty may be anticipated from the 
existence of these special resp o n st bihties cannot be letter errmpUfied 
thxm by the history of every P rovin ce in India during the past three 
months. I think i am right In saying that no occasion nii< arisen 
on which there has been any conflict or difficulty in this area. 

I have made clear I hope the object at which Parliament is 
inning in the Act the fact that it has transferred the n t t w 
autborit) in the Province In practice to ndnisters, and that the extent 
to which a Go%‘emor acting tn his discretion or In his individual judg 
ment hM vested in him certain responslblhties is restricted to the 
mre minimum judged to be cssenUah I have Indicated further that 
In tie ministerial field there can bo no interference by a Governor with 
muilstm, law in respect oi matters with regard to which bo is 
empowered to exercise an individual judgment 

I nw turn to the question of what is to happen if unfortunately 
a iituation arises In which the Governor and his minlstcn do not too 
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eye to eye on a matter where he is required to exercise his mdividual 
judgment Such an issue may arise over a matter of comparatively 
mmor importance, or over a matter which is of major importance, 
but on which no responsible mmistry, however httle it might itself 
agree with the decision taken by the Governor would for a moment — 
or for more than a moment — contemplate resignation I have already 
stated that mimsters have the duty of advismg the Governor over the 
whole range of the executive government withm the mmistenal field, 
mcludmg the area of the special responsibihties For advice so given, 
whether on matters withm or without the scope of the speaal respon- 
sibihties mimsters are answerable to the legislature In aU such 
matters in which he is not specifically required to exercise his individual 
judgment, it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept the advice 
of 1^ ministers Withm ttie limited area of his special responsibihties, 
a Governor is directly answerable to Parhament, whether he accepts 
or does not accept the advice of his mimsters But if the Governor 
is unable to accept the advice of his ministers, then the responsibihty 
for his decision is his and his alone. In that event, ministers bear 
no responsibihty for the decision and are entitled — ^if they so desire — 
pubhcly to state that they take no responsibility for that particular 
decision, or even that they have advised the Governor in an opposite 
sense 

But every Governor will be concerned to have the support of 
his ministry, or to know that he is not hghtly at vanance with his 
ministry when he acts without their support, or against theur advice, 
m the ^scharge of a special responsibility He will, as I see it (and 
the view I now proceed to express is the view of every Governor m 
India, and of the Secretary of State), m such circumstances m the 
first place put the mmistry or the mmister fully m possession of his 
mind He will explam to him the reasons which m his judgment make 
it essential for him to follow a particular course or to pass a particular 
order. He will listen with a mmd open to conviction to the 
arguments on the other side which may be advanced to him If he 
regards those arguments as vahd, he will modify Ins proposal to such 
extent as may be appropnate If he regards them, on the other hand, 
as mvahd, he will do his utmost, before takmg a final decision, to 
convmce the mmister, or the mmistry, of the soimdness of the reason 
for which he is unable to accept his or their view. And if m these 
circumstances he still remams unable to influence their views in the 
direction he desires, he will take his decision and pass his order 
with the greatest personal regret that he should have been unable 
to secure the support of his mmistry, and before passmg it he will 
have exhausted ^ methods of convmcmg his mmistry that that 
decision was the right one, given the obhgation imposed upon him by 
the Act 

So much for the general basis on which, as I conceive it, a 
Governor wiU handle the situation which we have been discussing 
But the special responsibihties, strictly defined as their ambit is, include 
m theur compass matters and decisions the importance of which 
mevitably must vary greatly I ask at once — is the same attitude 
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to be adopted m every case, Aether Its importance is great or small ? 
I» the mmistry to regard its position as a]ffected m an equal degree 
bv any and every decision of the Governor contrary to its advice 
irrespective ol tbe magnitude or the mtncsic importance of that 
deaSnl In a case in rvhidb the Governor in the eacerds e of his 
special responsibilities and after cihausting the method of approach 
to his mimstiy which I have indicated, fin^ himself obliged to pass 
an order wim which his Government did not agree should the 
Govennnent resign or shall it cany on its work after indlcatmg 
pubbcly or privately or publicly and privately its attitude in the 
matter which has formed the subject of the order? Or shall the 
Governor be required to dhmlss it ? 

These are all points of practical importance. They have 
attracted great attention lately in all political parties for a pronounce- 
ment on such an Issue must be of direct concern to every party in 
every Province in India. I judge m particular from the stat em ents 
made persons of cmmcnce in or in contact with the majority party 
in six iWdnces that on the answer to tbedi largely depends the final 
remo^ of any heatatlons which may be entertained in that party 
as to the method In which the new Constitntion is to be operated and 
the extent to which provincial ministers can rely on fair treatment 
and a minimtnn of interference hy a Governor in those matters wUch 
under the Act fall withm their fidd. The answer to these questions 
is of importance to every political party m this country to which it 
falU to weri the Constitu^n and to take advantage of the powers 
end rcsponslbfflties which have been transferred by the Government 
of India Act to popularly elected ministers. It will be well therefore 
given the imp ortance of this Issue that I should make plain beyond 
any question, and speaking with the fullest authority my own position 
In regard to it which Is the position of the Secretary of State and of 
the Governors of the Provinces. 

Let mo say in the first place that it u essential in tbi< matter 
to preserve a just sense of prop o r ti on. 1 welcome for reason the 
helpful suggestion recently made by Hr Gandhi that it is only when 
the issue between a Governor and his ministers constitutes a serious 
disagreement that any question of the sevenng of their partnership 
need arise. Serious disagreement is a phrase whldi it is possible 
to define and to Interpret in \'anous waji But the general sense is 
clear enough to an}*one with any political or administrative ex p en e nce 
The matter im'olved must be of really major Importance. It must 
I would myself say be oi such a character that a mt^try would fed 
that their credit and thdr position were bopelesslv compromised by a 
particular action taken against thdr advice by a Go\’emor In the 
discharge of his rcspousibiUtie* under the Act despite the fact that 
reinhlers had no dir^ or Indirect responsibflity for that action and 
that a Go%‘ernoT had taken the utmost pains to satisfy his ministry 
that be had no choice in the discharge of his responsibiUUa but to 
take the action in question. 1 readily agree that where on such an 
issue ansing and i^ere the Governor fid his mlnlsteri have both 
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approached the matter, as I am confident that they would, with open 
mmds and with a full sense of responsibihty — ^the Governor, in so far 
as his special responsibihties are concerned, to Parliament, the mmistry 
to the provmci^ legislature, — ^no agreement could be reached, then 
the ministry must either resign or be dismissed. As between resigna- 
tion and dimissal, normal constitutional practice leans very heavily 
mdeed to the side of resignation. Resignation is more consistent with 
the self-respect of a mmistry, and is an efiective pubhc mdication of the 
attitude of mmisters towards the action of a Governor. Resignation 
equally is an act taken spontaneously by a ministry. Dismissal, 
moreimusualbyfar m constitutional practice, might seem to carry with 
it some suggestion of mfenonty, a suggestion which we are concerned 
at any cost to ehmmate from the new constitutional arrangements I 
ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that the Governor should 
in certam circumstances demand the resignation of his ministers is 
not the solution provided by the Act and so that it wiU not be possible 
for Governors to accept it. Both resignation and dismissal are possible, 
the former at the option of the mmisters and the latter at the option 
of the Governors But the Act does not contemplate that the 
Governor’s option should be used to force the ministers’ option and 
thus to shift the responsibihty from himself 

I have dehberately dealt with the extreme case, of a conflict 
mvolvmg resignation or dismissal, for it is the extreme case on which 
attention has been nvetted But the extreme case is in my judgment 
most unhkely m ordmary circumstances to arise, and it woifid be 
unwise of us to allow a contmgency, by no means probable, given 
normal workmg and the fnendly and understandmg relations which 
we can without undue optimism antiapate between a Governor and 
his ministers, to assume a dommatmg importance m our eyes In the 
ordmary way such differences as may arise between a Governor and 
his ministers will admit, with goodwill on both sides, of bemg resolved 
m the ordmary course of administration by agreement between the 
two parties, without any question of issues so major as resignation 
or dismissal commg to the fore I have already mdicated the method 
by which I anticipate that Governors will deal with a situation m 
which such a difference of opmion exists I feel no doubt whatever 
myself that, on that bcisis, deadlocks need not be anticipated, m view 
of the anxiety of aU Gbvemors — ^to which I can myself testify — ^not 
merely not to provoke conflicts with then mmisters, to whatever 
party their mmisters may belong, but to leave nothmg undone to 
avoid or to resolve such conflicts 

I have been the more concerned to set out m some detail the 
position as I see it, m that it is essential that those interests, 
or commumties, or areas, to which the Act extends the assurance of 
the special responsibihties, should not, for a moment, think, or have 
the least ground for thinkin g, that any question will anse of sacnficmg 
them mterests for pohtical reasons So far as the mdividual Governors 
are concerned I can reassure them on that pomt with the utmost 
confidence and the fullest authonty So far as pohtical parties go 
expenence m those Provmces winch are at present governed by 
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ndnlstno supported by a majonty in the legislature is decisively 
encouraging As regards the re m ai nin g Provinces the statements ol 
responSile leaders of the malonty party have eraphasiied how stort 
Bitted any attack on those Interests would bo from the pomt of 
of that party itself and how improbable it is What I am concemed 
to make clear is that without any threat to those interests, or any 
sacrifice of a Governor and his ministers can, in my judgment, 
hope within the provislona of the Act to operate the Constitution 
in the normal manner which the Act envisages and to avoid, save in 
circamstances whitii I find it not easy to contemplate fundamental 
differences of opinion such as to endanger the ration between the 
Governor and his mmistiy in that very fimlted area in which certain 
special obligatious and responsibilitiea are imposed upon a Governor 

Let me review what I have said. The position Is as follows — 


The executive authority of a Province runs In the name of the 
Governor but in the ministertal fidd the Governor subject to the 
qualifications already mentioned, is bound to exercise that executive 
authority on the advice of his ministers There are certain strictly 
limited and clearly defined areas in which, while hero as elsewhere 
pritnariiy responsibility rests with ministers the Governor remains 
ulUinatdy req?onaible to Parliament. Over the rtiiole of the remainder 
of the fidd rmnisteis are solely respemsibb and they are answerable 
only to the provincial legislature. In the discharge of the Governor's 
spe^ respoasflnUties it is open to the Governor and it is indeed 
inccmbenl upon him to act othenv^ than on the advice ol Ids 
mmisters if bo considers that the action they propose xnll prejudice 
mmonties or areas or other interests affected T^ decision In such 
cases win rest with the Governor and be will bo responsibls to 
Parlhinent for taking it. But the soipo of such potential mtffferenco 
is stric^ defined—ond there is no foundation for any suggestion 
that a Govemcr fa free or fa entitled, or would have w power to 
interfere with the day to-day administration of a Province outside 
the limited range ol the reipontibihties specially confined to him. 
Before taking a deefaion against the advice of his mmisters even within 
that hmfted range a Go%'emor will spare no pains to make dear to 
his ministers the reasons which have weighed with bbri in thinking both 
that the d e cis i on fa one which it is incumbent on him to and 
that it is the right out. He will put them in possession ol his mind- 
He will listen to the aiguments they address to him, He will rcadi 
hfa deefaion with full understanding of those arguments and with a 
n^d open to conviction. In such circamstances given the goodwill 
jhich vrt can I trust postulate on both sides and iot which I can on 
^“dlof His llajestj^s Government ans w er so far as Governors are 
wncerned conflicts need not in a nonnal situation be anticipated. 
Oa the matter of degree a convention which would require the 
resignation ol a minfatiy whenever there fa any 
differraa of opinion howc\'er unimportant would show a V ick of 
rroportkrn om I need not now emphasize the objections to any such 
convtntwn. For It goes without saying that cases of quite minor 
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importance may arise wthin the area under discussion ; and it goes 
^vlthout sajdng equally that government, and the position of mmisters, 
^\ould be impossible if on each such occasion a Governor were required 
by a binding convention to dismiss his mmisters, or the ministers felt 
it incumbent on them to resign. The intemiption to admmistration 
and the loss of credit to ministers would be mtolerable. All the more 
so since mmisters would feel compelled to resign on account of a 
decision for vhich they were not in any way responsible and on which 
they would be at hberty to indicate publidy that they differed from 
the Governor who had, in the discharge of his oum responsibihties, 
chosen to take a particular course It is not by ngid conventions of 
this nature, but by give and take, by the elasticity which is the go vermng 
factor of any successful democratic Constitution, that constitution^ 
advance is shown by the experience of history to proceed 

\\Tiere on the other hand a really major issue is involved and 
mmisters, even though they are not responsible for the final decision 
taken by a Governor, and can vithout any constitutional impropnety 
make that clear, feel that such action has raised issues of such a 
character, and affected their position as a parhamentary party, m 
such a way that they can no longer, without misunderstanding m the 
country, associate themselves wth the Governor in the work of 
Admimstration, then it is open to mmisters to resign. Or, if they do 
not resign and the Governor feels that his partnership with them cannot 
%vith profit to the pubhc continue, it is open to a Governor, and mdeed 
incumbent on him to dismiss them But the object of Governors, 
and, I feel confident, the object of the mmisters, iviU at all times be 
to avoid such a state of things ansmg. The mere fact that the Govern- 
ment of India Act covers contmgenaes such as the dismissal of 
ministers, the breakdoivn of the Constitution, or the like, is not for 
one moment to be taken as mvolving an assumption that the framers 
of the Act, those concerned ivith its administration, or anyone, indeed, 
who is concerned for the constitutional progress and development of 
this great country, wishes to see those contmgencies turned mto 
reahties The design of Parhament, and the object of those of us 
who are the servants of the Crown m India and to whom it falls to 
work the provisions of the Act, must be and is to ensure the utmost 
degree practicable of harmonious co-operation ivith the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people for the betterment and improvement of each 
mdividual Provmce, and of India as a whole , and to avoid, m every 
way consistent with the special responsibihties for mmonties and the 
hke which the Act imposes, any such clash of opmion as would be 
calculated unnecessarily to break: down the maclnne of government, 
or to result in a severance of that fruitful partnership between the 
Governor apd his mmisters which is the basis of the Act, and the ideal 
the achievement of which the Secretary of State, the Governor-General, 
and the provmcial Governors are all equally concerned to secure 

Before I take leave of you I feel that you would wish me, 
setting aside all fechmcahties, to speak to you for a moment or two 
as one who has had a good deal of parhamentary expenence and 
some share m the shaping of the new Constitution. Some of you, 
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I know and bold strongly that the plan of refonn does ixrt go 
fuffidcntly far in the direction of complete self-government I do 
not question the rincerity with ^rfnch that view is held. But I am 
that every responsible person, m d eddm g his positio n on t his 
vital matter does so with a gmrane «mety m the best interests of 
India to take a balanced view and to reach a right d ec is ion as to what 
may best be done, m the condibons of this time to serve those {nte rats . 

Let mo at once assure you that in my best jodgment and given goodwiD 
on an Constitution will work and that in eroe ri ence it will 

be found to work welL It stands now as the law oi the landj It 
stands, too — and desr^to all the criticism that has been levied against 
it— as the only complete and homogeneous scheme of poli ti cal reform 
now before the country I am convinced that the shortest road to 
that fuller pohtical Hfe whirii many of yon so greatly desi r e is to accept 
Constitution and to work it lor tJlit Is worth Of their natnre 
politics are ever dynamic, and to imagine that thar expression in 
terms of a written Omstitutlon can rendff them static wouJa be utterly 
to disregard the lessons of history and indeed the dictates of common- 
sense. 


Again it is my firm conviction that this Constitution will be 
found to offer immenvi opportunities for beneficent public services 
And in this connection I may venture a word upon a matter vtny dose 
to my heart It is my conviction that in the full working andf deve- 
lojanent of this Constitution lies the best hope for that general and 
la^g amelioration in the condition of the rural population and of 
the b^bler sections of society which all of us so aitientiy desire. 


The discussions and debates of the last two months have I 
think pbced before you every argument and pomt of view that bear 
upon this issue. The choice a choice fraught with so much of pro- 
found significance for the future of India must shortly be made I 
hope with all my heart that all, whether leaders or tluh followers 
may find it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. 
Whatever emerges you may count upon me in face even of bitter 
disappointment to strive untiringly towards the full and final 
establishment in India of the principles of parliamentary Government. 
But If what I should regard as n deplorable outcome should em erg e 
from the present situation and if parliamentary and responsive 
Govttnmcnt should as a consequence be suspended in a number of 
Provinces It might however much we might all of us regret it be 
beyond the power of any of us rapidly to reverse the circumstances 
that mmt then supervene. In that event invaluable time will be 
lost and I greatly tear no little hurt inflicted upon the cause of pro- 
gttisi\*e reform. But I do not believe that these sad things win come 
to pass, for I have faith in you and in the destiny of TnHta, The wuy 
we tread may seem dark and sometimes diflicult The star that guides 
ff niay seem sometimes to flicker and almost to fall Yet 

ij t *^1 are mighty forces. Let us summon them to our 

wd m hour and together move steadily forward towards 

the fulfilment of our hopes 
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2. “MY SCHOOL EXPERIENCES” 

" I icas prcily far up the school at Eton before I saxo my first motor- Sept. 
car You begin to realise now, don't you, what an ancient fellow I am,” 1937 
Lord Linlithgow tells the boys of the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, at the * 
prize-giving ceremony on September 4. 1937. 

From homely talk he passes on to the serious topic of his previous 
address at the school and tells them what " we old gentlemen ” could do 
for then, and what they must do for themselves For, “ no amount of 
advice can take the place of experience” Text of the speech . — 

“You ^vlll perhaps remember, those of you who were present 
this tune last year, that I said a few words to you about Truth, and 
about the great importance of cultivatmg the habit of truth I spoke 
to you of the po\\er and mfiuence for good that comes to those who 
hold to truth, and I told you that m your search after truth you must 
expect to meet with many difficulties, many set-backs and not a few 
disappointments, but that you were not to be dispinted, but were to 
remember that none of us in this world can hope to attain to perfection 
m anythmg. 

I wonder if, when those of us who are grovm up and who indeed 
are rapidly graduatmg for the honourable designation of ' old gentle- 
man ’ come down to the school to talk to you, it ever occurs to you 
to ask yourselves what it feels hke to be the speaker ? Do you — ^for 
example — think of us elderly folk as havmg forgotten what it was hke 
to be your age ? Well, don't you beheve that. I can remember my 
first day at school as though it was yesterday — my mother leavmg 
me at the turnstile gate, and the anxiety and lonehness of the first 
mght in the big dormitory. I can recall, I thmk, all the outstandmg 
mcidents of my school experiences with the same clearness that you 
remember the domgs of last term at Bishop Cotton Perhaps, 40 years 
ago, our ideas were a httle different from yours No one had even heard 
of an aeroplane, and I was pretty far up the school at Eton before I 
saw my first motor-car. You begm to realise now, don’t you, what an 
ancient fellow I am But I don’t thmk our hopes and fears 
and pleasures and difficulties were at all different from your own So 
you see, we have very much m common, you and I ; and as I look 
at you sittmg m this room, and as m my mmd's eye I see that other 
boy, which was I, it comes to me very plainly that there isn't 
a halfpenny of difference between us. Now that makes a good start 
for a chat together, doesn’t it ? But remember that now it’s you who 
^e the old gentleman standmg on this platform, while the boy sitting 
in your chair is the youthful I. And I am wondenng to myself what 
on earth you are gomg to say next I am hopmg in a far away sort 
of fashion that you aren’t gomg to give us a pie-]aw. Last year you 
handed me out somethmg uncommon like one and I am full of gloomy 
apprehensions Mmd you, I don’t really care two hoots what you 
say, because I know that though you may do your worst, I shall get 
my tea, and a good one, at five o'clock. But as I've got to sit here, 
couldn't you say something that will help me, you who must have 
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been throngb ft good spot ol bother in ytrar time -what -with one thing 
and anothff ? 

WcD if I occup y your place mneh longer you will find me eating 
, your tea, a thl^ past a foke you'll egree- So let s change^^^es 
* again and let me try and say a helpful word or two and 1 prondsa 
you they wiU be few 

When last year I told you of the difficulty of holding to trutlu 
I was thinking not of your difficulties about which you aloM know 
but of my own. And the first point I want you to get hold of is that 
things like that don t get easier as one grows old. Sometimes they 

S iw harder If we are going to be worth our salt we most try and 
prove. Notiungthat live* stands stifl. It either waxes or it wanes 
And we ourselves other move progreeively towards such fulfilment 
as we are capable oi or we suSer the tide to turn and movu bwkwards 
towards failure and towards- the betrayal of our true selves. And 
hero is what you at your age had better gra^ That you have no time 
to waste and that the effort to improve wiD grow harder and not 
easier the older you grow Don t ^ afraid to ^ the flag of your 
ambitioM and of your ideals at the very top of the mast. Youf 
performance wiH not climb as high as your id^ But if you try to 
hide the gap betweeu what you vrould Uko to be and wtot you are, 
by lowering jT»ur ideals just a Uttlo bit, you take it from me that your 
performance too wiU come down with a nm and the gap between 
aim and achievement become wider than ever 

ifind you we old gentlemen can t do very much for you, try 
as WT may The reason Is that no amount ox advice r«r i taW the 
pbee of e.rpericnce- That I see more plainly every day I Hve. But at 
least we can help you to inter p ret and to Tn ^lcfi the best of eiqicilence. 
I th ink too that we can sometimes help you to learn from the fi^ 
lesson that experience rives you instead of having to suffer a long 
scries of misfortunes beiw you talm the hint. 

I hope you wDl think it worth while to Uy hard at aH the things 
juu do whether wurk or play and to be oi those who do as much 
as they can Instead of doing so little os th^ need. You will get far 
more fun out of life if you live It in that spirit and you wCl be oi much 
greater help to your fellowmen and to your country 
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3. TO AUTONOMOUS PROVINCES-GREETINGS ! 

In every province of India mmisfncs enjoying the support of the 
legislature were now established in office The provinces were set upon 
their own courses and Lord Linlithgow proposed to send to them on behalf 
of hmsclf and the Central Legislature “ a message of cordial goodwill " 

The full practical consequences of the enfranchisement for the first 
time of very large sections of the community, he suggested, '* will not be 
discernible for many years to come ” It was a matter of profound 
satisfaction to him that they should witness the establishment in India, 
upon foundations patiently prepared, of a new and vigorous system of 
parliamentary government — at a time when political liberty was being 
ruthlessly curtailed over wide areas of the world 

He looked forward to the early establishment of federation It was 
of the utmost xmporteince to the maintenance of the unity of India, and 
to the commercial and industrial development of the subcontinent as a 
whole that the States and British India should be early joined in 
constitutional relationship in the federal sphere 

Text of address to the Members of both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature on September 13, 1937 — 

" It IS a great pleasure to me to see you today and again to extend 
my greetings to you and to the distinguished Presidents of the Council 
of State and of the Legislative Assembly. The year which has passed 
since I last addressed the combined Legislature has been marked by 
many developments, political and other, of great sigmficance, and of 
great importance to India as a whole Of these developments by far 
the most important is the great constitutional change which took 
place in the relation of the Centre to the Provinces and m the position 
of those Provmces on the ist of April wth the mtroduction of 
Provmcial Autonomy. 

Let me touch bnefly on certam questions of immediate 
importance or interest to the Central Legislature 

The problem of middle class unemployment is, m present 
constitutional conditions, one primarily for Provmcial Governments 
My Government has however been m dose contact wth the various 
Provmcial Governments with a view to foUowmg up the suggestions 
made by the Sapru Committee, mcludmg the obtammg of statistics 
of unemplo3mient, the mamtenance of emplo5mient records, the 
subsidismg of mescal practitioners m rural areas, the provision of 
facilities for secretarial trammg at the Umversity stage, and the 
arrangements for reenutment to certam governmental services and 
posts Any assistance which my Government can properly lend to 
the solution of this most important problem will most readily be 
given 

In the field of rural development, there have, smee I last 
addressed you, been developments of much importance Reports of 
great value have been received from Sir John Russell and Dr Wnght, 
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und win shortly be pnbUsbed.* The Jnte Committee established last 
year has held two meetings a nnmber of sdMane* have already been 
taken np and with the estahhshment by next year of a Jnte 
Technological Institute and of a Jute Research Station at Dacca^ the 
wnrV be m foil p rogress both on the agricaltoral and on the 
technological sides. The Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology 
started its operatioiis In October of last year and I am confident that 
it can bo tdied upon to pi^nce results of real and immediate value 
In the sphere of marketing a Wheat R^rt has already been published 
and a udd Storage Survey Report witf bo published in the vcjy near 
future. I would like to take the opportunity to rtlcr to the valuable 
contribution to marketmg irnprovement made by the Central 
Xjeffulature by the Aglcoltural thoduce Grading and Marketing Act 
wmch was passed in February of this year Steps have been taken 
to arrange lor on cnepnry into the possibflities of extending anchona 
cnllivation in this country with the object of meeting from our own 
resources the ve r y large vrith which we are annually 

confronted for qmidne 

The results of the appeal whfch I made last year for donation* 
for the purchase of bulls nave been most encouraging, and it Is a source 
of Iceen penorul satisfaction to roe that so great an interest m this 
aU important question should have been manifested throegbout 
India. Let me add with what satisfaction I have also learnt of the 
response to the appeal which I made at an earlier stage for ctKiperalion 
fri the eradication of the cruel and wasteful practice known as PAooAa. 
I am gUd to bo able to announce that my Government with n view 
to providing an added stimulu* to the interest Tdilch has now been 
cvmcod in improving cattle-breeding have contributed a sum of 
Rs 25 000 towards the cost of a Cattle Show which will be held In 
Delhi in February next fn cormection with the Annual Horse Show 
held under the auspices of the National Horse-Breeding Society 

Since I returned to India fn April of last year I have been at 
pains to make myself femiliar with the position m regard to archflto- 
icglcal research and the pres er vation 01 aiident monuments in this 
country The qaestion u at present under review of how best 
to further these nnportant object* withm the inevitably limited funds 
Available The moDomenU of antiquity eloquent witnesses to the 
hiitoncal and cultural achievement* of this great country constitute 
a heritage of incalculable value and significance which It must be our 
privilege to guard and to hand down to posterity 

I have already announced my deosiem to extend the period 
oft^ life of the present Legislative Assembly This is an a pp ropriate 
occisioii on which to intimate that the date to which I coutem^te 
It* extension is the 1st of October 1938 

The disturbances fn Watinsten have been a source of much 
aruaety to my Govemment during the last few months and they have 
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resulted m heavy expenditure I am glad to say that there ajre now 
distmct signs of a settlement, and of iLe acceptance by the tribes of 
the very moderate terms which have been imposed upon them And 
it is my earnest hope that, thanks to the operations of the last few 
months, the foundation has been laid, of a greater measure bf stabihty 
m this difficult and disturbed area 

In consultation with the Commander-m-Chief, I have been 
givmg the closest consideration to the question of Army organization 
and the re-eqmpment of the Army m India so as to mamtam its efficiency 
at the highest possible pitch havmg regard to recent developments 
elsewhere m the matter of mechamsation, and the hke The expendi- 
ture mvolved is mevitably considerable I have caused representations 
to be made m the matter to His Majesty’s Government for assistance 
m carrymg out the reorganisation owmg to the very heavy cost 
mvolved, and it is my hope that we shah, receive a favourable reply 

The valuable recommendations made by the Wedgwood 
Committee are, as you are aware, under examination * I have 
watched with close attention the railway returns during the last year, 
for there is no surer barometer of the prosperity of a country Nothmg, 
I am glad to say, could have been more encouragmg than those returns 
up to the present date The revised estimates subrmtted to the 
Legislature m February for the year 1936-37 anticipated a surplus 
after meetmg all obhgations of Rs 15 lukhs The final figures show 
m fact a surplus of about Rs 120 laldis, and, thanks to a substantial 
decrease m workmg expenses, the year 1936-37 shows a net betterment 
of over five crores I am not without hope, dangerous as it is to 
speculate m a matter of this nature, that that figure will be mamtamed, 
and mdeed materially enhanced, durmg the current year, for the 
approximate eammgs up to the end of August are some Rs 2 75 crores 
better than over the same period of the previous year 

I cannot pass from this subject without a reference to the disaster 
which occurred at Bihta m July We all know how heavy was the 
loss of hfe and how long the hst of casualties m that disaster I am 
glad to thmk that tins shockmg accident should be so wholly 
exceptional m character , and that durmg the five years endmg 
March, 1936, the average number of persons killed m India per annum 
m collisions or derailments of trams should have been no more than ii, 
a figure of great significance when it is remembered that durmg each 
year 525 mdhon passengers are earned, and 125 million tram miles run 

My personal concern for the improvement of conditions m 
the rural areas has always been close and immediate , but I would 
not have you thmk that because of that I am m any way mdifferent 
to the claims of mdustry or m any way obhvious of the vital importance 
to the future of this country of lendmg all aid that properly can be 


* The Indian Railway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir Ralph L. 
Wedgwood examined the position of Indian State-owned railways and 
suggested measures to secure an improvement m net eammgs and to place 
radw ay finances on a sound and remunerative basis Its Report was publish- 
ed on June aS', 1937 
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lent to the devdopment of industries Here again thematters involved 
are cow m a very considerable degree mattera for Provincial Govern 
meets but I have p?Tn< to ensure that all such action shall bo 
♦nWn as can appropriately be taken by the Central Government for 
the eT^‘*«'» TTT a^wnfn t and the development of Industries. In par ti colar 
I would refer to the wori. of the Industrial Research Organization. 
That organization is now in its third year It has I am satisfied 
proved its utility beyond any question and my Government will in 
due course r^ <viTnmw»l to you that it should be placed on a permanent 
footing from the beginning of the next financial year Another aspect 
of this matter whiSum substantial importance, but which cs^uaHy 
must depend to a very large extent if not entirely on provmoal 
co-operation is the question of industrial survws. That question 
was considered both^ the last Industries Conference and by the 
Industrial Research Council at their meeting in July and it is being 
actively pursued. I need not stress the direct relation of mvcstigations 
such as these and of the development of industry as a whole to the 
problem o! middle-class unemployment. The next Industries 
Conference whli will be held at Lahore m December will be asked to 
consider the question of training and assisting young men to start and 
conduct small Industrial enterprises. 


I referred in my speech last year to the position and the 
difBculdes of Indians cn.'erseas. No one is more consoons than I am 
of the keen interest with which this question is watched by Indian 
pnbUc opinion or of the dose attention which has always bi^ paid 
to It by the Indian Legislature. The past year has not been free 
from questions of considerable difficulty and complexity Those 
questions arc by no means yet m aH cases finally resolved but m any 
area in whidi they anse the Gov ernm ent of India are In the closest 
touch with the situation. The most important of these questions 
and the only one to which propose to refer today is that of Zanzibar 
In the case of Zanzibar I wflf omy say that in my judgment the scheme 
now proposed while I am well aware that in c ert^ respects it has 
fallen short of the expectations and of the demands of Tnrlforn {n 
Zanzibar holds out very definite possibflities and very definite 
advanlara and I would make an appeal to those concerned that 
it should be given a fair trial. It is my own belief and my earnest 
trust that with the co-operation of the Zanzibar Tndtnn* jt should 
prove of definite benefit to those amcemed. 

^Vbcn I last addressed you India stood upon the vereo of 
cooslItuUonal changes the profound sigulficance of which it S not 
possible to oi'crstate I ventured then to say to you that we could 
hardly hope to compass the dcvdopinenta at that time imminent 
with out some difficulty and some degree ol anxiety Since the 
inauguration of Prcudnaal Autonon^ on the lit of April of this year 
the course of pohtical events has varied betwe en Province and Province 
• which we may be sure is destined— having regard to the 

dlficnng conditions obtaining in the various Ihovinces — to become 
more marked as time goes on. 
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To one feature of the elections, common to every Provmce, 
I feel I must refer Tlie smoothness wth which arrangements were 
earned out for polling nearly 35 million people, over vast tracts of 
countiy% and in areas m vhich frequently communications were difficult 
to a degree, left nothing to be desired , and the first evidence of the 
sohd mterest of that immense electorate m the political problems 
confronting the new India, of its disaphne and its self-restraint, was 
given by the orderly manner in which the process of polhng was 
effected. Nothing could have been a greater tribute to the electorate 
and to those responsible for the organization of the elections 

Speakmg now withm six months of the launching of this great 
experiment, it would plamly be premature to attempt any detailed 
appraisement of the workmg of the scheme of reforms Indeed when 
it IS remembered that we are witnessmg changes which mclude the 
enfranchisement for the first tune of very large sections of the com- 
munity, we may be sure that the full pohtical consequences of these 
changes \vill not be discernible for many years to come Meantime 
it is enough to claim that together we have overcome at least the most 
serious of the difficulties that have so far confronted us By the early 
days of August there were estabhshed m office m every Provmce of 
Inffia Mmistnes enjoymg the support of a majonty of their respective 
Legislatures. The decision wluch has brought about this happy 
position does high credit to all concerned One of the great turning 
pomts of our pohtical history has been successfully negotiated, and 
we face now a future that m my judgment is full of promise I have 
entire confidence that Ministers m every Provmce will find m the Pubhc 
Services a body of men wdlmg and anxious to support theur pohtical 
chiefs by every proper means m their power, and zealous, under the 
direction of responsible Mmisters, to continue to the best of their 
abihty to serve &eir several Provmces Nor do I doubt that Mmisters 
will at all times be found ready to protect the just nghts and mterests 
of every servant of Government There can be no stronger bond of 
mutual regard and understandmg than that of labours shared — of 
constructive work done together. It is m this field of common aspira- 
tions and common endeavour that we see exemphfied the first fniits 
of that new relationship which it is the prune purpose of the Consti- 
tution to establish and to foster. 

The Provmces are now set upon their own courses, and the extent 
to which this Legislature and the Central Government are concerned 
with their affairs is very precisely conditioned by the terms of the 
Constitution Act But it will not, I thmk, be held mappropnate 
that — ^with, I am confident, the whole-hearted support of all those 
who are present today — I should send to those Provmcial Govern- 
ments a message of cordial goodwill and of encouragement m 
confrontmg the many problems that he before them 

I turn now to the next and final stage m the Constitutional 
Reforms, the mtroduction of the Federation of India Smee last I 
addressed you, my representatives have toured the States and held 
discussions wi^ the Ruling Prmces and their Mmisters ; and rephes 
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from almost ever> State to my letter of enqniry of last Augnst ^ve 
been received eipressing tbelr views on the matters connected with 
Federation in which they are partiailarly mterested. The work of 
coUatmg and analysing th«e volommoos replies is neanng completion 
and after decisions have been taken on the many difficult and com 
plicated questions of poliCT ansmg therefrom a process now far 
advanced it will be possible to enter on the next phase of the 
programme, namely that of placing the complete and final picture 
Wore the Ruling rtmces and then formally addressing th em in regard 
to their accession 

I am well aware that the scheme of Federation laid down in 
the Constitution Act gives rise in soim qnarters to doubts and criticism, 
I ha\e done my best to make myself familiar with the nature of that 
criticism and I I can aay with complete truth that everyone of 
the groimds upon which it is levdled was before my coUeag^ and 
myself upon the Committee of ParUament at the tune we made our 
recommendations. We saw clearly the difficulties of setting up a 
Federation composed of dispamte units and wo were fully sdied of 
the implications that mnst follaw an anongemont of that Idnd, We 
were conscious as well of many other difficulties Nevertheless 
upon the best judgment of whidi we were capable thare were two 
considerations whl^ m our view must bo held to outweigh all others. 
The first that the early establishment of a constitutioDar relationship 
within the federal sphere between the States and British India is of 
the utmost importance from the standpoint of the maintenance of 
the unity of In^ the second that the existence of a Central Govern 
ment capable of fonnulating economic policies affiecting the interests 
of the sub-Contment as a xmole is of direct and immemate relevance 
to the economic arcumstances of the India of today 

Wth regard to the first of these considerations I will only say 
that while no one so far as I am aware is disposed to question the 
strong desuabflity of achie\-mg a Federation of India at the earliest 
moment possible the anomalies to which I have ref er red are the 
necessary as\d inescapable incidents not mertiy of the introdoctiem 
of an all India Federation at this moment but of its introduction 
at any tune within the nteasurable future. 

To the economic aspect of this question too little attention 
has in my opinion been giv’cn The commercial and industrial 
de\*eloimietit of the »ub-ConUncnt stand now at a tjolnl where mogrtss 
is in many respects definitely prejudiced by the ateence of uniformity 
at present existing in for example Company Law Banking Law the 
Uw of Copyright and Trademarks and the like Again it is most 
^irable that there should be established without delay o\‘cr the whole 
fiscal field the greatest possible degree of imity and uniformity It 
goes without saying that from the standpomt of British India as weU 
as of the Indnn States substant i al advantage is likely to result from 
the establulu^t of a rpsteni under which tarifi polides which affect 
P y o f India should no longer fall to be constructed by a Central 
^i-cmment in rtose counsels for historical and constitutional reasons 
wide areas of India at the moment enjoj no direct representation. 
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And I am myself confident that the achievement of Federation will 
presage an early and substantial modification of those disparate 
conditions the existence of which today, unavoidable, for the reasons 
I have mentioned, as it may be, tends in so many ways to hamper 
the growth of trade and commerce and the full development of our 
natural resources 

Fmally, let me say that I hold it as a matter for profound 
satisfaction that at a tune when, over ivide areas of the world, pohtical 
hberty is bemg mcreasmgly curtailed, we should witness m India the 
establishment, upon foundations patiently prepared, of a new and 
vigorous S5rstem of parhamentary government Differences of opimon 
there may be upon the merits of this or that provision of the new 
Constitution Yet I cannot but thmk that we shall be wise, m the 
circumstances of the world today, to make a supreme effort to 
concentrate |Our gaze rather upon points of agreement and of common 
interest than upon those things m which complete accord is yet to be 
reached. We have many thmgs m common that are mfinitely preaous 
to both peoples ; and many of those thmgs are in grave jeopardy today 
We love peace, and peace is threatened over half the world Violence 
we both abhor, and the rule of force is in evidence m three continents 
To democratic prmciples of government both countnes are deeply 
attached, and those prmciples are, at this tune, under question and 
even challenge m wide regions of the world The regimentation of 
the human mmd proceeds apace, freedom of opmion is systematically 
suppressed, and the nght of the individual to hve as he wiUs m the 
qmet and peaceable en]0)mient of the family cucle is a thmg denied 
to half raankmd It is a common affection for these thmgs, today 
m dire peril of destruction — a common detemunation to protect the 
elementary decencies of human life upon this planet — that holds 
together the people of the Bntish Common wccdth of Nations in loyalty 
to the British Crown I beheve with every fibre of my mmd that 
India at heart is loyal to those same ideals, and that her highest destmy 
hes ivithm that brave sisterhood of States which stands today as a 
bulwark against forces that threaten the very soul of man ” 

4. INDIANISATION OF THE ARMY 

Lord Linhthgow tries to remove the apprehensions in regard to the Oct. 
Indiamzation of the commissioned rank of the army in replying to an 1937 
address of welcome from the Provincial and Lahore District Soldiers’ 

Board on October 22, 1937 at Lahore Addresses were presented on the 
occasion also by the Lahore District Board, the Northern India Chamber 
of Commerce, the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Punjab Co- 
operative Union Extract from the reply to the address^from the Soldiers’ 

Board — 

" Wherever I have gone in the Punjab, — ^Ludhiana, JuUundur, 
Sialkot, Rohtak, — I have asked that I should be given the opportu- 
mty of meetmg ex-mihtary of&c^rs and ex-soldiers from the surroundmg 
vilfeges Nothmg gives me greater pleasure than those meetmgs, and 
no one when he meets the ex-officer and the ex-soldier, when he sees 
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the canrpaim medals and the decsjiations carried by them, ^ fan 
to be impressed by the wide area over which the Punjab aoldier^ 
earned d&mction by the record of lerrico oi these men by then- 
independent and manly bearmg end by the obvwns fact that th^ are 
part and parcel of this great ProvmcB, The contribntion— almost 
Ml a million men— made dnring the War by the Ponjah is histork 
and the great name which in the War her soldiers svon for themselves 
and for tteir Province added Instro to a tradition already eminent and 
Icmg established. 

The address to which I have listened has touched cm one point 
to whidi I attach much fanportance and that is the employment of 
ex-«oldiers. The Indian Soldien Board take 1 know a mat mterert 
in this matter and so too ^ the Pimjab Government, I understand 
that some toee yean ago the whole question was le-esa^i^ by the 
then Government and that instructions were issued tp Departments 
and Dotnet Officers to ensure tlwa maadmum amount^f^ emplojrment 
of ex*soldlen in appointments suitable for them. Ana am told that 
a recent examination of the working of the scheme has satisfied the 
Provincial Soldiers Board that It Is on a sound and successful basis. 
I am happv to thtnic that this should be the case and wherever I 
have been m the Punjab 1 have been ^ad to find ex-mBitaiy officers 
rendering service to the civil administration as Honorary Magistrates 
SubvRe^tran Panchayat Officers Zalldais and the hke. 1 am 
confident that this cotnbmatloQ of mfiitary and dvil experience is of 
the utmort value to the Province. 

I fully recognise the interest whkb you take tu the Indfamsatlan 
of the Army and in the method of appointment to commissioned rank 
and I ap p reciate the nature and the of the apprehensions to 
whldi you have refened. 1 thlTiV you will agree w^ me th^t the 
rights of the enlisted classes have been not uarenerously reoffinlscd 
in this matter of commlssums and as you v?2 rcmcmDer bnlf the 
conuiussioTis annually granted are reserved for them. These Army 
cadetships are within the graro of any pnlutiyj soldier and as von 
know the most promising candidates are sent to the Kitchener College 
at Nowrong where they are educated free of all charge up to the 
standaras re<juired by the Indian Mihtaiy Academy throu^ which 
equally those selected pass free of aD charge For those too who 
succeed In p as sing into the Indian Military Academy by the channel 
of open competition many scholarships are available and they ore in 
fact ceneroitt^ helped both by the scholarships supplied by the various 
PTo\'ince3 and by the remission of fees at the expense of Gov ern ment. 
As regards pre-mflitary education to which you rightly attach so 
much Impottan'^ excellent Indun Uflitaiy siiools exist at Jhtlum 
and JoDondur the cost to the pai^t for boys in those schools amounts 
^ ^ more tlum Rs 7"®^ ^ month and in addition 

mnncTons schoUithips financed cltb» by Government or from reri 
mental sources are available to boys at those schools. But 1 readily 
rccogni^ the pressure on the avall^le vacancies and I have every 
sympathy ^ih your desire that the soldier a child should have the 
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fullest opportunity to take advantage of those educational facilities 
the existence and the use of which is of such matenal importance 
today. 

I am fully ahve to your desire that the ex-officer and ex-soldier 
should be given m his retirement the chance further to serve the State 
m a avil capacity , I am glad to think that much has already been 
done in this direction and to hear your recognition of the s3Tiipathetic 
attitude which has been adopted m relation to it. 

I was particularly mterested to hear from His Excellency the 
Governor of the grant recently sanctioned by the Indian Soldiers' 
Board for expenditure on development schemes m mihtary villages. 
I understand that Rs 11,500 has been granted for the current year, 
and that Rs 10,000 has been promised in each of the next two years 
for this purpose As I understand it, the general effect is that grants 
withm the limit of the total sum available are made to carefully 
selected villages with outstandmg war records, and that the grant is 
on a contnbutory basis of not less than one-tlurd, and is assigned to 
some local work of utility such as the consohdation of holdings, the 
improvement of water-supply, the estabhshment of girls' schools, 
or the hke. This is a scheme which, m my )udgment, has very impor* 
tant possibdities, and I have asked to be kept m touch with its 
development.” 


5. CO-OPERATION IN COMMON GOOD 

Extract from reply to an address of welcome from the Punjab Co- Oct. 22, 
operaUve Unton at Lahore on October 22, 1937. 1937 

” I am very glad to see you here today and I am grateful to you 
for the kmd words you have said about me. The constitution and 
the workmg of your Umon weU illustrate the happy results which 
flow from the co-operation of officials and non-officials for the common 
good , and I listened with the deepest interest to the lucid and informed 
statement of the activities of your Umon contamed m your Address 
I am heartily with you m your anxiety to develop and consohdate the 
pubhc-spinted work of which you have given me an account ; and 
I am sure that the pursuit of that work m the manner you have 
descnbed, and on that non-coinmunal and non-partisan basis which 
is so essential to the character and the success of the movement, will 
contmue to earn you m a high degree the respect and the gratitude of 
all responsible opmion m the Punjab. 

The mam function of the Co-operative Movement must be for 
many years to come the provision of productive credit. I am glad 
to note the success which m the Punjab it has achieved m the reduction 
of debt The agncultural depression placed, as I am well aware, a 
severe strain on co-operative resources ; and it is a matter for real 
congratulation that m your Provmce the Movement should have 
weathered the storm even though m certain districts the effects of it 
may still be evident It is m my judgment of fundamental 
importance that whether a member of the Soaety is able immediately 
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to repay his debt or not* he should be loyal to the body to which he 
belongs and that he shonld not lose the will to pay One of the 
lessons which we kamt from the economic crisis was the evil of exces- 
sive credit and I feel confident that yonr Union while continning 
to serve legitnnate needs so far as possible will insist m your transac 
tions on the elementary pnnaples of thrift and the discouragement of 
extravagance. 

Co-operation is not merdy a credit machine. If it were it 
would soon cease to be a regenerating force. Fortunately it has many 
other ac^ties I need mity refer to consolidation of holdings to 
cattle breeding to better living aodctles. I have as you mention 
my^ had the pleasure of inspecting consolidated villages m JnHundur 
and Ludhiana, where I also bad the oppor tnm ^ of nramlnhig the 
affairs of a village co-operative society Consolidation opens out the 
way to many improvements which are not necessarily co-operative — 
the tinkfng of wtUs the use of better seed, the Introduction of fanproved 
methods of agnculture the development of for recreation 

and m general a healthy pride m the p r ogre ss of the villa^ I have 
beard it said indeed that consoHdatum is the real foundaton of rural 
uplift and I am glad to take thU opp oit uni ty to pay a tribute to 
the pioneer work of the Co-operadTO Department work with which 
the name of Mr Calvert will long be associated. Ycm referred in 
jrour address to better livmg sodetfes. I am delighted to hear of the 
progress which has been made in thia respect and of the lam number 
of member! now enrolled in those societies end I would to take 
the oppirtiialtv to etitphasiie the wide field which they cover and the 
opportunities tnoy rive of contact with ofBceis of other departments 
ox developing the imssionary spirit of enthusiasm and of spreading the 
gospel of self help Let me say too how much I welcame the good 
work which has been done m cattle breeding in which the record of 
ill® Pt^ab Is outstanding and let me finnil y thnnV you on behalf 
of my wife for the samples of the work of the industrial societies which 
you have been so kmd as to present to her and which I can assure 
you t^t both she and I de^y appreciate There Is much to be 
fa connection with village industries while I am aware of the 
difficulties I am also aU\-c to the possibilities and the extent of the 
^ ^ this regard fa the Punjab is encourag 


I ba\’e noted jmut desire for greater assistance from Goveniioent 
wt me ay on that that I cannot conceive any government fa the 
Punjab lailmg to gls'e their active sympatbi and practical help to the 
Co- ^rative Movemeut least of aU tne present Slinistiy who have 
ma^it ym cl^ indeed that their policy is to promote fa every way 

-he wen being of the people ^ j 
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6. LANDED GENTRY OF THE PUNJAB 

Lord Linlithgow congratulates the landed genUy of the Punjab on their Ocl. 23 , 
realist and understanding approach to the question of the relation of the 1937 
landowner and the tenant, at a garden patpy at Lahore on October 23, 1937; 

“You are, I think, well aware of the close personahnterest which I, 
a land-owner myself, have taken m the welfare of the countryside, 
m the prosperity and the development of agnculture, m the 
mtroduction of modem improvements, and in the development 
m every way of all that can promote the health, happmess, 
and prosperity of the rural population You know too, I think, the 
extent to which F have been concerned to famihanse myself with 
the condition of the land-owner, the tenant, and the agncultural 
labourer throughout India, and the particular interest which I have 
m that problem m the Punjab, where the small holder is so substantial 
and important an element m the countryside It is a source of 
particular satisfaction to me m these circumstances to have the pleasure 
of meetmg you today and to receive the message of welcome which 
you have been good enough to extend to me 

In your remarks you have given prommence to the Indianisation 
of the Army and the future pohey of Government m this regard, and 
it is appropriate that before passmg to other matters I should deal 
ivith one which is of special significance and importance in the Punjab. 

The mihtary record of the Punjab is one of exceptional distinction, 
and I am well aware of the splendid tradition of mihtary service which 
is the heritage of so many faraihes all over the Provmce. It is not 
unnatural m these circumstances that you, Gentlemen, representmg 
as you do the landed gentry of the Punjab, should be closely and 
immediately interested m this problem I have hstened with close 
and S5nnpathetic attention to your remarks regarding it and I will 
not fail to bear in mmd yyhat you say I recognise the force of your 
observations on the effect of the pohey of Indiamsation on the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Ofi&cers But you will, I thmk, agree with me that the 
reduction in the number of ^e Viceroy’s Commissioned Of&cers has 
not gone very far, and you will share my view, too, that the fact that 
half the Officer’s Commissions are reserved for the enhsted classes is 
a consideration which must be borne m mind m considering this matter, 
as must also the creation of Warrant Officer’s rank I appreciate 
your feehng on the system of short service But the system of short 
service is a system to which, on the best advice available to me, I see 
no alternative if those reserves are to be provided without which a 
modem Army cannot for long keep the field 

Let me congratulate you on the realist and understanding spint 
with which you approach this question of the relation of the land- 
owner and the tenant, and on the progressive attitude which you have 
adopted m this matter. It is of vital importance to the establishment 
and the mamtenance of friendly relations between landlord and tenant, 
with aU the beneficial results which flow from that relationship when 
It is well adjusted and a happy one, that justice and S5unpathy should 
mform the attitude of the land-owner, and that he should be concerned 
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to do all that b m bis power to promote the introduction of progressive 
nr fth Ms on his estates. And it is a source of real satis f action to me 
to find so ready and so warm a rca^nition of this fact on the part of 
gentlemen who represent so considerable a stake m the country I 
^come too the reference wbldi you have made to the fact that it 
is the pohcy of your present Ministry to promote this spirit and I 
note your pubhc-spinted readiness to bear your fair share of any 
additional burdens which the general good of the agricultural classes 
may demand, 

I listened with close interest to the tribute which you have paid to 
the work of the present Punjab iCnistiy a tribute I am sure from all that 
I have seen of i^ a^vitics which co^ not have been better earned. 

I welcome too and I tKanV you lor the cordial assurance which 
you have given me that the Pu^ab w^ acquit Itself as worthily under 
the new institution as it has in the past and I recognise to the 
fnH the immense importance to a Ministry of the confidence the co- 
operation and the assistance of the land^ interests in a Province 

In the remarks which \uu have just addressed to me you touched 
on the dehcate and difficult question oi communal strife, I am well 
aware of the efforts which are bemg made in this Province not only 
by the Ministry but by the leaders of parties and by men of standing 
and weight in all communities to dissipate misunderstandmgB and to 
bring about an atmosphere of bannonv and sympathy between the 
vari^ pelt communities. It is of the utnu^ nnportance to the 
future of the Punjab and to the future of India that such misunder 
standings and difficulties resulting us they not infrequently have 
in the past in disturbance in bloodshed and m an ah^ce of that 
mutual coufideuce which Is so essential to the pr ogre ss and the develop- 
ment of a Provmce should be removed without delay The effoatt 
to wUch you have referred which are being made in this direction have 
mv warmest and most cordial support and I trust sincerely that they 
will meet with the response and the reward which theysorichly deserve * 

7 THE LAND OF FIVE RIVERS 

23, Tht Punjab enjop a of incaUulabU vaJtu tn tMtn^s 

fnaUnal tn the field oj ecnstttuhonal and fioItiicaJ firegms ti has a 
reterd of marked dislindum Bui says Lard LinJithgov there is no 
aspect of the txvrk of intnuters and of the leaders of aU poltitad parties 
to vhich he attaches more importance than to the promotion of harmony 
and concord hetxeeen communities and classes 

Extract from a speech at a dashar tn the Fort ai Lahore held on 
October 33 1937 tn aceerdattee tnth time-honoured and hng-esiailtshed 
CMSiom to meet represeniaitves of the province 

There is no part of the Punjab no class and no religion whSdi 
h^ not its representath-e here todaj — Pathans Panjabi 

Mohammadans of the North end South \\est SDths of the Central 
R ajputs Dogras and Jats of the South Host each one of 
you representing areas and belonguig to classes and communities 
With « stirring historj of their own united by the common bond of the 
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Bntish Crown, and characterised \wthout exception by their steadfast 
and long-established loyalty to the Throne and Person of the King- 
Emperor I am glad, too, m this Provmce, the martial traditions 
of which are so famous, to see among you today many who, after 
distmguished careers in the Indian Army, are now taking their part m 
the civil admmistration of the country I need refer m no detail 
to the outstandmg services rendered by the Punjab durmg the war 
We all know how prompt and how wide was the response to the call 
to arms We all know, too, the widely scattered theatres m which 
Punjabi soldiers, representing those martial traditions which are 
the birthnght of aU commumties m the Provmce — Muhammadans, 
Hmdus, Sikhs — served durmg the War. Their deeds and their records 
are wntten large in France, m Galhpoh, m Palestme, m Egypt, in 
East Africa , 400,000 recruits left the Punjab durmg the cntical 
epoch — ^no fewer than 37,000 of them destmed never to return. To 
those who fell I take this opportunity to pay a tribute of respect and 
gratitude , those who returned and who are with us today, returned 
with a broadened vision, and with the consciousness of a great responsi- 
bihty faithfully discharged in a foreign setting and m ahen climate 

It IS not to be wondered at that a Province geographically 
situated as the Punjab is, peopled by a sturdy and vmle population, 
animated by martial traditions such as those to which I have referred, 
should be able to pomt to the distmgmshed record of progress m so 
many fields, of which it can boast today. On the raatenal side your 
record, m matters of such vital importance as rural construction, the 
co-operative movement, the consohdation of holdmgs, the mtroduc- 
tion and development of improved methods of agnculture and of 
animal hiisbandiy, is one of which any Provmce might be proud and 
one, mdeed, of which it is not xmfair to say that m many respects the 
Punjab has given a lead to India I recogmse that, while great pro- 
gress has been made, the very existence of that progress stimulates 
those who have benefited by it to seek to advance stiU further, and to 
obtam a still greater return from the natural advantages of the Pro- 
vmce It is a healthy sign, and an encouragmg omen for the future, 
that that should be the case, and I am confident that you can look 
for aU possible assistance m the development of your resources from a 
Mmistry, broad-based m compoktion, and enj03ang substantial sup- 
port m a legislature elected on a new and emmently democratic 
franchise 

I have referred to the natural advantages of the Provmce, and 
I will not develop that pomt m any detail, for you are all weU familiar 
with the facts Let me however, touchmg for a moment on one aspect 
of the matter, say that no one who visits the Punjab can fail to be 
struck by the immense importance to it of the Five Rivers to which 
it owes its name, and by the great imgation projects and colonisation 
schemes which are among its distmguishmg features and the renown 
of which has spread far beyond the, Punjab and, for that matter, far 
outside India Those projects and those colomes are a memorial to 
the majestic conceptions which animated the engmeers and admmis- 
trators who conceived them and who brought them, with results 
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But great as is the progrt a that has been made and irnich aa has been 
iccoatplishcd^more remains to he done and I am glad to think that the 
fame dci^ and vision whidi contributed in so great a degree to the 
development of imgation with its beneficent consequences m the 
past, continue to manliest themsdve* today that thanks to the 
deifberations of the Indus Supply Committee the Haveh^ject has 
already been started that the new Thai project is to be framed and 
win be commenced If closer mvestlration proves its practlcabilfty 
at an early date and that an exhaustive s ur vey has bera undertaken 
of the possibibties of tu^well irrtotion — possmflities the importance 
of whii I can from my own obscrvatlOT clsewbere hanUy over 
estimate 

Gentlemen m things material the Punjab enjoys a heritaCT of 
incalculable value— a h^ta^ of which it has made tne most. I am 
glad to think that in the fitid of constitutional and political urogress 
the record of the Frovmoe should equally be one of su^ markea distinc 
tion. The Punjab took the foltest advantage of the constitution 
granted under tne Bfrmtagu-Cbelmsford reforms and m the i6 years 
wiurii have elapsed since the introduction of those refonns it can 
point to a long and successful record of dose association between the 
Goveraznest and the P^ple aod to the wide resultant expansion of 
beneficent activities. The formerLegitiativeCoandl showed threm^ 
out the period of Hi existence that marked sense of lesponsiblhty 
and that readmess to face the facts of a aitnation which one would 
expect from the representatives ol a Province so weD known for its 
commonsemc and Its shrewdness. Today for the first time responsi 
bihty for your affairs rests in the hands oi a popukriy elected ilmistry 
hav^g behind it a majority in a Legislature which has been elected 
on a wide franchise. Nothing has been more striking than the ease 
With which the transfer was mode In the Punjab in April of this year 
from the dardiic Gos’crmncnt of the Montagu*Chelmsford Reforms to 
provincial autonom) In aH Proving great powers and great 
opportunities have under the new conslitutiw passed to popularly 
el^ed ICaisterf The manner in which those powers anti those 
opportunities are everywhere being put to use is an augury of good 
for the future In the Punjab in particular nothing If I may say so 
could be more encouraging than the manner in which those powers 
have been exercised by your present Uiiustiy I have followed closely 
their efforts to restore and enhance the prosperity which was inter 
rnpted by the agricultural depressloa— all the more closely becanse 
of my own kocn pertonil Interest in everything that can Improve the 
conditions of the countryside and because of the fact that the Punjab 
Uc^tiaJJy a Province of small holders whose vr^are has always 
bw a matter of particular concern to me and in the beneficent 
schrmmwi^ your Go\‘enimcnt have in band they have my warm 
and ronlial sympathy and support. But in wiustever Province 
essential condition of anj real progre ss and that is the 
tatilenee of iot ernal peace the promotion of harmony and concord 
Ktwttn comnronities and classes and the elimination of internal 
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stnfe. I am well aware of the efforts which are being made by the 
leaders of all parties m the Punjab to bung about umty of view, and to 
reduce and remove the difficulties and misunderstandings which have 
m the past so frequently led to disturbance arid even to loss of hfe 
There is no aspect of the work of Ministers and of the leaders of all 
pohtical parties m this Provmce to which I attach more importance. 

I trust smcerely that the efforts which are being made in this direction 
will meet with the success which they deserve ” 

8. PRESENTATION OF COLOURS 

Speech at the presentation of colours to the -^rd Battalion of the Oct. 2 
lyth Dogra Regiment at Lahore on October 25, 1937 I937 

" General Milward, Colonel Laird, Ofi&cers, Non-Commissioned 
OflScers and Men of the 3rd Battahon of the 17th Dogra Regiment, — 

I regard it as a great privilege to be present here this mommg and 
personally to present, on behdf of His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
the New Colours of your battahon This ceremony has more than 
usual -significance You are the youngest battalion of the Dogra 
Regiment ; your old colours which we have just seen paraded for 
the last time bore no battle honours But these colours which I 
now present are nch in honours won m many foreign fields, m most 
of the spheres in which durmg the Great War British and Indian 
arms were engaged. They bear the names of battles and campaigns 
which will always be remembered with pride m the long and lUus- 
tnous annals of the Bntish and Indian Armies. In the years which 
have passed since the Battahon was raised it has acquitted itself 
nobly and has steadily added honour and distmction not only to 
its own record but also to that of the great regiment of which it is 
a part 

These colours are the visible embodiment of that which you 
treasure so carefully — ^the tradition of the Regiment. The added 
Tustre of the names which the Colours now bear has been achieved 
by the courage, the self-sacnfice and the devotion to duty of those 
who went before you — many cases probably your own fathers 
and relatives The tradition is a great one — mcludmg as it does 
acts of gallantry which have received the highest award for valour 
which Ehs Majesty can bestow I am confident that you, the present 
generation, and those that follow after you will mamtam the dis- 
tinguished record that has been handed down to you and keep un- 
dimmed the famous name of the Battalion and the Regiment ” 
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of Each fncaJcolahle value to the Province today to a Buccessfol issue 

But great as is the progress that has beenmade and much as has been 

acconipliJiheiL more remains to be done and I am glad to thmk that the 
same ciergy and vision which contributed m so great a degree to the 
development of irrigation with lU beneficent consequences in the 
past co ntin ue to manifest themselves today that t h a nks to the 
deliberations of the Indus Supply Committee the Havel! ^ject has 
already been started that the new Thai project is to be fraroed and 
will be commenced if closer investiration proves its practicability 
at an early date and that an exbausuve survey has been tmder taken 
of the possflnlities of tube-well immtion— possflaflities the importance 
of which I can from my own observation elsewhere hardly over 
estimate 

Gentlemen in things matenai the Punjab enjoyi a hcritaw of 
incalcnlabk valu^— e heritage of which it hat made the most. I am 
glad to think that m the fi3d of constitutional and political progress 
the record of the Provmce should equally be one of su^ marked distinc- 
tion. The I^Jab took the fullest advantage of the constitution 
granted under tne Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and in the i6 years 
whi^ have elapsed since the introductfon of those reforms it can 
p^t to a long and fucceasful record of close association between the 
Goverumeot and the people and to the wide resultant expansion of 
beneficent activities. The former Legislative Council showen through 
out the period of its existence tixat marked aenso of re^nsfbihtv 
and that readiness to face the facts of a titoation which one would 
expect from the representatives of a Province so well known for its 
commonsense and its shrewdness, To^y for the first time responsi 
bfli^ for your affairs rests in the bands of a popularly elected li^rtry 
having bdiind it a matority in n Legislature which has been elected 
on a wide franchise. Nottung has been more striking than the ease 
with which the transfer was rn^e in the Punjab in April of this year 
from the diarchic Government of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to 
provincial autonomj In all Provinces great powers and great 
opportunities have under the new constitution passed to popmariy 
elected Ministers. The manner in which those powers and those 
opportunities are everywhere being put to use Is an augury of good 
for the future. In the Punjab in particular nothing If I may say so 
could he more encouraging than the manner in %tiilch those powers 
have been exerdjed by your pre se nt ilinlstiy I have followed dosely 
their efforts to restore and enhance the prosperity whidi was Inter 
r^ed by the agricultural depcessioo— ^ the more closely bemuse 
of iw own keen personal interest in everything that can improve the 
rondilions of the countryside and because of the fact that the Punjab 
bttseatiaDy a Province of small holders whose welfare has always 
bw a matter of particular concern to me and in the beneficent 
Khtmts whldi your Government have In hand they have my warm 
and roruial sympathy and support But in whatever Province 
thtre is one essential ccnditfon of anj real progress and that is the 
omtence of Inte rnal peace the promotion of harmony and concord 
between comtmmJties and classes and the elimination of internal 
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stnfe I am weE aware of the efforts which are being made by the 
leaders of all parties m the Punjab to bnng about umty of view, and to 
reduce and remove the difficulties and misunderstandings which have 
m the past so frequently led to disturbance arid even to loss of hfe. 
There is no aspect of the work of Rlmisters and of the leaders of all 
pohtical parties m this Provmce to which I attach more importance 
I trust smcerely that the efforts which are bemg made in this direction 
will meet with the success which they deserve ” 


8. PRESENTATION OF COLOURS 

Speech at the presentaiton of colours to the 2>rd Battalion of the Oct. 2 E 
ijth Dogra Regiment at Lahore on October 25, 1937 I937 

" General Mdward, Colonel Laird, Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Men of the 3rd Battahon of the 17th Dogra Regiment, — 

I regard it as a great privilege to be present here this mommg and 
personally to present, on behdf of His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
the New Colours of your battahon This ceremony has more than 
usual' significance You are the youngest battahon of the Dogra 
Regiment ; your old colours which we have just seen paraded for 
the last tune bore no battle honours But these colours which I 
now present are rich m honours won m many foreign fields, m most 
of the spheres m which durmg the Great War Bntish and Indian 
arms were engaged. They bear the names of battles and campaigns 
which will always be remembered with pnde m the long and illus- 
tnous annals of the Bntish and Indian Armies In the years which 
have passed since the Battahon was raised it has acquitted itself 
nobly and has steadily added honour and distmction not only to 
its o-wn record but also to that of the great regiment of which it is 
a part 

These colours are the visible embodiment of that which you 
treasure so carefully — the tradition of the Regiment The added 
lustre of the names which the Colours now bear has been achieved 
by the courage, the self-sacnfice and the devotion to duty of those 
who went before you — ^m many cases probably your own fathers 
and relatives The tradition is a great one — ^mcludmg as it does 
acts of gallantry which have received the highest award for valour 
which IBs Majesty can bestow I am confident that you, the present 
generation, and those that foUow after you will mamtam the dis- 
tinguished record that has been handed do^vn to you and keep un- 
di rnm ed the famous name of the Battahon and the Regiment ” 
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9 MINISrERS* DINNER 

S Th 6 V\cnt>y can no fetvounU amongst Uu pronncos ^ 

0 ns country I am here to save Oum all and tn equal de^ee to chsruh 
to the best of my opportunity ike wdfare of everyone of them remarks 
Lord Ltnhtkgov tn replying to the toast at ike dinner given by the Ministers 
of ike Punjab at Lahore on October 1937 

Yottr Excellency and Gentlemen — I tha nk yon most warmly 
Sir Sikander for the kind words with which yon have proposed the 
toast of my he^th and you Gentlemen for the m anner in which 
you have responded. I assure you that my wife and I have been 
deeply moved by the welcome you have given us from the first mo me nt 
that we entered this famous Province. The Viceroy can have no 
fa>*ounte amongst the provinces of this country I am here to servo 
them ^ and in equal degree to chensh to the best of my opportunity 
the welfare of every one of them- But it would bo indeed strange 
if I who am at heart a man of the countryside and of the farm were 
not to fed mysdf at home In the Punjab and happy amongst these 
strong sons of hers who till her fields and tend her herds. And when 
I go as dearly I like to go to visit some village and am received 
by the familiar rank of upright figures bearing upon their breasts 
the medals and decoratiotis won in many a th«tre of war I think 
of days— now long past — tn whidi in the mud end chiD of a Flandffs 
winter I first saw famous units of the Indian Army and learned 
to admire the soldierly fortitude with which under conditions and 
in a chmato so unfsmOiar to them they answered the call of duty 
and most worthily maintained the splen^d traditioni of which they 
ircre the heirs and the guardians 

The improvement of farming is an object that must interest 
the townsman os closely os it touches the country man for if we can 
incrtasc the prosperity of the forroer wo ahall most certamly promote 
the expansion of every other industry and of commerce in gencraL 
There a no man or woman in this proviuce but stands to benefit 
from the progress 0! agnculture ana of nntmnl husbandry I am 
confident that the Govenunent 0/ the Punjab will strain every nerve 
to promote and to consolidate that progress- To be charged with the 
duties of government over a great prorince such as thl< is an honour 
such as any man I care not how eminent be bo might covet- It 
is also a bwvy burden ^d a very great re5p>ansibility I have every 
confidence that the present Government of the Punjab under the 
able and zealous Icaoenhip of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan will strive 
constantly to advance the highest interests of the Punjab Sir 
Sikander you have mentioned the natural and laudable desire of 
>*our*elf and jour colleagues to embark upon wider and therefore 
mw costly schemes of a beneficent kind than those which are at 
P*went Within the scope of jtjur avaflahle revenues and fn this 
cOTtwt jxm have referred to the disappointment that has been widely 
felt in the Ihinjab at the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer 
Upon that 1 wul say no more than that looking at matter as 
1 am bound to do from the angle of India as a whole and while I 
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sincerely regret your disappointment, it is my firm opmion that the 
award of Sir Otto Niemeyer was a just award. Sir Sikander has 
more than hmted tliat the Punjab prefers cash to kmd words, and 
if I may say so as a Scotsman, I share that sentiment Nevertheless, 
I am gomg to say to you that I think that it may easily happen that 
you wall find that the distnbution of income-tax under Sir Otto 
Niemeyer's award may begin much earher than you anticipate 
As you know, m the earty years of provmcial autonomy the amount 
of income-tax to be distributed to the provinces is regulated by the 
amount of surplus on railway revenues, and provided there is no 
reversal of the present improvement in railway earnings there is 
a fair prospect that your provmce may reahse a not unsubstantial 
amount in tlus very year But X would emphasise that for this 
year and for some years to come such realisation depends on a con- 
tmuance of the budgetary position of Raihvays, and for that reason 
I would strongly urge you to take no narrowly provmcial ^^ew of 
'problems such as the control of motor traffic and the hke, which 
affect the fortunes of the Railways 

I have heard wth the utmost satisfaction your high appreciation, 
an appreciation I fuUy share, of the services rendered to this province 
by your Governor, Sir Herbert Emerson ; and I value very greatly 
this fresh proof of the excellent relations existmg between the Governor 
and his Mimsters, based as those relations are, upon a proper con- 
ception of the working of the new constitution I am mdeed happy 
to thmk, that by His Majesty’s wish. Sir Herbert Emerson's services 
are to be at the disposal of the Punjab for a further penod of time 
Let me also tell you how much satisfaction I find — a satisfaction 
shared I know by you all — ^m the fact that another good Punjabi, 
Sir Henry Crailc, is to hold the plough handle in Sir Herbert's stead 
while the latter enjoys a penod of weU-eamed rest 

And now. Gentlemen, let me thank Sir Sikander most warmly 
for the kmd reference he has made to Lady Lmhthgow which I 
know she wiU greatly value. It is her hope and prayer that dunng 
the time she is m India she may m some measure succeed m pro- 
motmg the welfare of the women and children of India, and m hghten- 
mg the burden of pam and anguish that disease imposes " 


• 10 . A SERVANT OF THE PUBUC 

Speech at the laying of the fonnS,atxon-ztone of the Str Fazl-t-Husain Oct, 26 , 
Memorial at Lahore on October 26, 1937 1937 

" Your Excellency, Chaudhn Sir Shahabud-Dm, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — It is a great satisfaction to Lady Lmhthgow and to me 
that dunng our visit to Lahore we should have been able to be present 
at this ceremony, and to take part in this practical tnbute to the 
memory of so emment a son of the Punjab. I had not the mtimate 
personal knowledge of Sir Fazl-i-Husam enjoyed by so many of those 
present here this afternoon, nor had I the pleasure of,workmg with him 
as a colleague, for he had ceased to be a Member of the Council of 
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the Govcnior-GeiierBl before I osnmed ray present oflBce. Bat I am 
\reD aware of the remarkable record of the service performed by hnn 
and of the oatstanding position rdikh he occapied m the life of this 
Province and m the life of the country During the tone of tds public 
ttrecr cot short so p r ema traely ho. was able to perform m disregard 
of his own health and moved solely by the ideal of the public good 
service of real distinction and m thfckmg of him today thmlc of 
a great politician a great educationist a great PonjaH a great 
Muisahnan and most important of all of a great Indian. I have 
ahv^ been impressed by the smgleneas of purpose which marked 
Sir FazW Husain s public activity and when 1 look back today over 
the details of the long record of his service to bis Province and hi* 
country I cannot but be remmded of the words used by a great British 
statesman of another famous paiitamentarian of whom he said He 
a}wa\'8 maintained that public service was the highest career a man 
could take. In that belief he fitted hnnsdf for it and hi that behef 
he worked and died. 

The removal from among os of a public man of exceptional 
capacity and marked personahty still m the pnme of life, is at any 
time a tragedj The sense of loss on personal and public grounds 
and the mutable diminution of the elective influence which at all 
times so essentially depends on the winning personality of the 
udividuaj axe keen and reaL I am glad to thl^ that the friends 
and admirers of Sir Fa£l { Hosaln sbould have decided to commem orate 
bis brave spmt his great qualities and his eminent services by the 
Memofial the fotmdatiem stone of which we lay today No form of 
memon al could in ray jodgment have been a mure fortunate one than 
that which they have se lec ted. Sir Fail i Husain was himself In 
the first place a great ed u ca Uo mst he was closely asKJoated with 
this distmguished college* which during its long and honourable 
existence has riven so many men to the jmblic life of the Punjab 
and which cooUnnes to maintain at so high a level the traditions which 
it has inherited. A Ubrary too il it is of all things a plar^ in which 
the >-ounger gencratlou can prepare itself for the battle of life is also 
essentially a place of inspiration. I am glad to t h f"k, and I feel sure 
that Sir Faih 1 Husain would have been happy that his 

name and the inspiration which it connotes should be associated with 
this library 

As I lay this stone, I feel confident that I express the vieit of all 
Uu»e present today and of those many friends and adurirer* of Sir 
Fail I Husain who ore unable to be with us when I \*oice the hope 
that commemorating as it docs »o jneat a personality and *o great a 
servant of the public this library wfll serve as a ftni further encoorage- 
nwt and inspiration to the mcmbo* of this College an institution 
^^alreadj look back cm so fine a record of service and so marked 
^ to the public good. And I feel me that the buflding 

ol which we lay the foundatioo stone today wiD not merely serve as 
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a personal memonal, but that it \\ili prove an effective influence for 
good in the Province to which such devoted service was rendered 
throughout his life, by Sir Fazl-i-Husain ” 


11. BIKANER’S GLORIOUS HERITAGE 

Speech at the opening of the Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum at Bikaner Nov. 5 
on Nov 5, 1937 1937 

"It gives me very great pleasure to perform the opening cere- 
mony of this Museum today A museum, enshnning as it does rehes 
of the traditions and glones of the past to encourage and mspire us 
m meetmg the problems of the present and future, seems to me a 
pecuharly appropnate memonal of the fiftieth anniversary of His 
Highness’ rule — a rule dunng the penod of which his sagacity, his 
judgment, and his tned expenence, have done so much for Bikaner 

I warmly congratulate the People's Golden Jubilee Committee 
on the excellence of this memonal of the loyalty and devotion of the 
people of Bikaner to their Ruler, and of their pnde and joy m his 
Jubilee 

You are nght to value and reverence the prowess of the Bikaner 
Rathors of the past no country can claim finer and more chivalrous 
wamors than they, and their example should be an inspiration to the 
youth of today and tomorrow 

I use the word " mspiration ” advisedly, for if this museum is 
not to become a mere mausoleum of past glones — of the heroism which 
has been — it is necessary that we of today and our successors of to- 
morrow should not only admire and revere the exploits of those of 
past ages, but should resolve to follow their example and to adapt their 
spint of courage and devotion to the solution of the problems which 
confront us m the changed circumstances of the present tune — ^prob- 
lems which, though they differ greatly from those which confronted 
our ancestors, require no less energy and deteimmation for their 
successful solution 

The long and emment career of His Highness, the distmguished 
achievements to which he can pomt m so many and such varied fields 
of action, all bear witness to the extent to which the great traditions 
of a famous past afford the inspiration requisite to meet and overcome 
the difficulties of modem times 

Nobody combmes more happily than His Highness the Maharaja, 
mihtary prowess with the mitiative and energy necessary to the suc- 
cessful admmistration of a modem State, and Bikaner contams many 
memonals of his foresight and wise statesmanship 

I congratulate the Golden Jubilee Committee and the people of 
the State whom the Committee represents on the success with which 
their project has been earned out The buildmg which we see before 
us IS m every way worthy of the high purpose which it is destmed to 
fulfil and I offer my fehcitations both to Mr Foster Kmg, who designed 
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it, and to Ur R. H T Uackeimo who has so snccessfolly cairied the 
architects designs into eficct. 

Ladies and Gentlemen it is my earnest wish that this Musctnn, 
which constitutes so signal a proof of the loyalty and devotion to their 
Ruler of the pa^ple of Hikaner and of the cordial relations which nnite 
the Ruler and his subjects and which commemorates too an anni 
vciiary of such importance In the history of this fllustrlcFus State may 
long serve to remind the people of BQc^er of the glories of the past 
and of the great contributions which during the long period of his 
rule ^ H^hness has made to its prosperity and being 

I have much pleasure in declaring the Museum open 


12 . nFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 

Spuch ai ike banquet at Btkaner on ike oetasxon of ike JubUee 
cdebraiionoj BuEiglmeatheMakarajAof Btk&ner onNov 6 1937 

I am most grateful to Your Highness for the land terms in which 
you have proposed the health of my wife and myself and I thaplc you 
most warmly for the cordial welouno you have given us 

This Is not as you know our first visit to Bikaner but Your 
Hmhness Imows whit happy memories we carried away of our former 
vist and how great a pleasure it is to both of us that, on this hbtonc 
occasion on which Your Highness is celebrating the 50th Anmveriaiy 
of your accession to the Gaddi we should be present to taW. port in the 
c^bration of your Golden Jubilee, and to witaess the loyal enthusiasm 
of j’our subjects. 

The long period of Your Highness rule has been marked by 
tchievements 01 the greatest benefit to your State, and by a record of 
service of which any Prince might well be proud. The steadfast and 
eminent loyalty to the Crown of Your Highness and Your House is 
too well known to call for remark from me yet I cannot but tHnlc 
tonight, when we celebrate an anniversary so significant to your State 
of your long and close association with the person of su ccess ive 
S o vereigns. 

Your Highness was present at the Coronations of King Edward 
VII of King George V and of King George VI you were appointed 
so long ago as 1902 to be an A. D -C to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of WflJes— afterwards His Majesty King George V and you have ever 
since 1910 been attached as an A D -C. to the person of the reigning 
Monarch That Is a record which is I think 1 am right in saj 5 n& 
unique in the Princely Order and one of which Your Highness 
well be proud- ^ 

The lo>*al assurance which I have tonight received from Your 
Highness of >*oor readiness to place at the di^xisal of His Majestv the 
en^ twurccs of war State in men and roonej should occasion 
ttahappfly anse is but what I should ha\-e expected from a Prince 
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whose record of loyalty and of service to the Empire is so distmgmshed, 
and who has been so closely associated personally ^vlth so many 
Sovereigns It \vill be a pleasure to me to convey that assurance to 
His Impenal Majesty 

The celebrations which are now taking place mark the Jubilee 
of the Ruler of one of the most conspicuous and progressive States m 
India , a Ruler, too, who has achieved for himself an outstanding 
position m India and the Empire. 

We are all of us famihar with the long record of distmgmshed 
service of Your Highness, in the field, as a Pnnce, as an adrmmstrator. 
To refer m detail to.the many events of the long period of your rule is 
not possible in the short time at my disposal tonight But it is only 
proper that I should touch briefly on certain at any rate of the more 
significant and memorable features and events of your long rule 

Let me m the first place make some mention of the beneficent 
works which Your Highness has accomphshed m Bikaner To 
descnbe, however madequately, all those works would far exceed the 
compass of this speech I shall content myself therefore with a 
reference to some of the more important of them which must serine 
as exemplars of the whole. 

, There can, I thmk, be no more stnkmg example of Your 
Highness’ foresight and sohatude for your people than the imgation 
works which you have imdertaken, and m particular, the construction 
of the Gang Canal, which was opened by His Excellency Lord Irwm 
m October 1927, and which most appropnately bears Your Highness’ 
name 

Even had Your Highness no other achievements to your credit, 
the Gang Canal would be a lastmg memonal of your rule By the 
waters of that canal many miles of desert, mdeed a large proportion 
of the total area of the north of the State, have been converted mto 
fertile land on which valuable crops are yearly raised 

This achievement, m any circumstances stnkmg, is all the more 
outstanding m importance smce m the area through Which the canal 
now flows cultivation had for centimes been impossible owing to lack 
of water. 

I need not dwell on the prospenty and happmess which the 
existence of the Gang Canal must have brought to those of Your 
Highness’ subjects who are so fortunate as to live m its vicmity, and 
to the many thousands who had emigrated from the Punjab m order 
to take up land on the canal, nor on the contribution which such a 
work must have made to the country’s wealth 

No more eloquent tribute could be paid to the reahty of the 
benefit which the canal has conferred than the mcrease of 116,000 
which occurred m the population of the State m the neighbourhood 
of the Gang Canal between the Census of 1921 and that of 1931. 

Nor is it only agriculture which has benefited from Your 
Highness’ energy m developmg works of pubhc utihty and the 
statesmanlike foresight you have displayed throughout the long 
period of your rule. 
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Yotir Highness can point to the construction of many miles of 
railway andto a great development in the supply of electricity for 
domestic and Industrial purposes ahke . 

Finally those who have had the good fortune to visit Your 
Hl^ess capital cannot but have been atmck by the many beaubfol 
brSdfcgs winch adorn It and which add so greatly to the attraction 
of the s ur r oun dings of the dty 

Let me in particular pay a tribute to the BIjey Slngfaji Memorial 
Hospt^ which Lady llnlithgow and I saw with »o much interest 
yesterday Those hospitals the design and layout of which are so 
admirabty calculated to further the beneficent object which they 
have in view represent not merely a distingnished addition to the 
architecture of Bikaner They afford also equipped as they are m 
the most impressive degree withlatest resources of modem science a 
convincing tnoof of inmortaace attached by Yonr Highness to 
making av atlah Te to the subjects of your State first class medical 
ottent&n and provsion — on aspect of administration to 

which the generous gifts you have made for the prevention and cure 
of tubercukms bear farther witness. 


Nor would it be appropriate that I should falh in this connection^ 
to mention the Moseum, whldi it rave me so much pleasure to open 
yesterday and which represents the subject chosen by the Golden 
Jubilee Committee of the people of Bikaner to celebrate the Jnbllw 
of Your Highness 

'kour Highness had hardly begun to rule over your State when 
in 1900 war broke out in China and the Bikaner Ganga Risala under 

C personal command formed part of the British Expeditionary 
e which was despatched to the sane of operations where it played 
an honourable part 

A sterner trial was in store for Your Highness and your State 
Forces during the fateful year* from 1914 to 1910 During that critical 
and anxious penod the Bikaner State troops taw service during the 
Great War in France where Your Higlmess also served in person and 
afterwards In fbe defence of Egypt 

I can pa\ no higher tribute to Your Highness and your forces 
than to tay tnat throughout those trying campaigns Your Highness 
and iTTOT troops worthily upheld the traditional prerwes* of the ^jput 
race. 


I pass to roqre peaceful topics Your Highness acumen as a 
lUtesman both in India and the Empire is no tes well known 
j'trar prowess as a soldier 

In India yon were the first Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
on Its Inauguration in February 1921 and you were re-elected to that 
high office on tevend occasrons. You were a leading member of the 
First Round Table Conference which made so profound a contribution 
to the constitutional history of this country by Inaugurating the 

proposals for a Federation of British India and the Ind^ States 

proposals which it is hoped, will before long bo translated mto an 
accomplished fact to the lasting benefit of all concerned 
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I was glad to hear the tnbute which Your Highness has paid 
tonight to the Federal ideal, and I share your hope that the States will 
find it possible to accede to the Federation, and that at an early date 

I am profoundly convinced of the importance to the future of 
India of the early realisation of the Federal scheme , and just as since 
assummg office I have spared no effort to remove misunderstandmgs or 
uncertainties about that scheme, so you can rely upon me to contmue 
to lend my utmost endeavour to secure that a constitutional develop- 
ment of such potential importance to India and to her peoples is 
brought to fruition vith the mmimum of delay 

On more than one occasion Your Highness has represented 
India with distinction at the Assembly of the League of Nations 
But Your Highness’ activities as a statesman have not been confined 
to India and Indian affairs 

During the Great War you were a member of the Imperial War 
Cabmet, and later, when the War had temunated, of the Peace Con- 
ference Later still you were appointed by His Imperial Majesty the 
Kmg-Emperor one of the Plenipotentianes for signmg the Peace Treaty, 
and m that capacity you were one of the signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles Such have been some of the histone events m which Your 
Highness has taken an honourable and promment part 

It IS but fittmg on this occasion that I should say a word 
about the steps which Your Highness has chosen to signahse this 
anmversary. 

I welcome your decision to mcrease the elected majonty in 
your State Council, a decision which accords with the spint of the time 
and which cannot fail to be appreciated by your subjects 

I have mentioned already the generous and far-sighted contn- 
bution which Your Highness has made to the fightmg of the scourge 
of tuberculosis, a scourge m combatmg which Her Excellency and I 
have taken so keen an mterest, and to which we hope ourselves to 
make an early contnbution And lam sure that the other steps which 
Your Highness has taken to make available additional medical provi- 
sion for tile people of your State wiU equally prove to be of the utmost 
value 

I read, too, with the utmost satisfaction, among the other sub- 
stantial and valuable boons whichhave been granted by Your Highness, 
the generous rermssions of arrears of mterest, amounting to over 41 
lakhs of rupees, which Your Highness has approved on the mstalmeuts 
payable up to 1935-36 for lands purchased m the Ganga Canal area, 
and the steps you have taken to create a Rural Uphft Department, 
and to deal with that most important problem — ^the hqmdation of 
agricultural debt And I feel no doubt that the educational benefits 
which you have taken this occasion to confer upon your State wiU be 
of widespread and permanent value to its inhabitants 

I have endeavoured as briefly as possible. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to recall to your mmds some of those achievements which have 
made His Highness an outstandmg figure and a conspicuously success- 
ful Ruler 
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Indeed I know of no Rnler of an Indian State In modem times 
who his by his mdividnal efforts done more for his State and his sub- 
jects fHwn our distinguished host and the enthusiastic welcome which 
one has seen Hls^ighness receive m the streets of Bikaner affords 
nnmistakahle evidence of the relations between Prince- and people 
and of the extent to which the State appreciates the good work which 
His Highness has done for it over so many years 

I was very glad to hear the generous tribute which Your High 
has paid to the officers of my Political Department and in 
particular to Sir Bertrand Glanqr and to Sir George Ogilvie. 

It is a great pleasnre to me that the good work of the Depart 
ment and its officers and their service to the States should be recognised 
in such w a rm terms by a Ruler so distinguished and with such long 
cxpcnence as Your Highness. 

Lookmg back over the last 50 years with their stress and dangers 
their successes and disappointments it must be supremely gratif^g 
to Your Highness to compare the condition of your State now witt its 
condition when yon started to rule over it to mark the improvement 
in its resources to observe the devotion of your people and to reflect 
that these are almost entirely the fruits of your own laboura. 

It u a source of profound satisfaction to me toed^t to be able 
by the command of His Imperial Bla}esty the King Emperor to an 
nounce that His itajesty has been gradou^ pleased on this auspioous 
occasion to recognise the emment record of His Highness the Mdiaiaja 
alike in peace and war as ruler as soldier and as statesman by 
promotion of His Highness from the rank of Lieutenant-Genem to 
the rank of General, 

\oa will join with me Ladies and Gentlemen In tendering my 
heartiest con^atulations to His Highness on irignal distinction 
and 5*00 will ihare my own warm and sincere hope that for very many 
j'ears to come he win live to give to his State the wisdom of his rule. 

Ladles and Gentlemen I ask you to dnnk with me to the health 
of onr illustrious host Hu Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 

13 . SCOUTS’ DUTY TO INDIA 

11 # are eli feUow sccuU end thould do 0 is hesi tw can Jot Indta 
through the nedtam of the Scout Movcmtnt This spirit emphasises 
J^d Linliihgcnr in opening the Tnennxal Conference of the AlUIndta 
Boy Scouts Asioaation on Uoeeniber 16 Z937 shoidd inspire their 
adivtiies Extract from the address 

You will ha>e noticed that I addressedyouas Fellow Scouts. 
Ibis form of address was deliberate. I want t^t to be the key note 
j ^ discussions — the realisation that we are all fellow Scouts 
Md that the obiect of our presence here is to do the b«t we can for 
fo® medium of the Scout Movement. I feel confident 
tnat t^ conference cannot fail to achieve success if its dMibcrations 
are earned out with this realisation in our Irrinds and if we inspired 
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by the great achievements m the past of the Scout Movement m India, 
keep to the spirit of Scoutmg, the mam characteristics of which are, 
as you all know, toleration, loyalty, and disciphne 

It may be of value if I analyse m general terms the position as 
I see it Let me start then with what are, after aU, fundamental — 
the aims of Scoutmg I was readmg the other day the Charter of the 
Boy Scouts’ Association, which refers m its preamble to the Boy Scouts 
as an organization “ for the purpose of mstructmg boys of all classes 
m the prmciples of disciphne, loyalty, and good citizenship ” The 
Pohcy, Organization and Rules of the Boy Scouts’ Association m India 
repeats those prmciples m rather fuller terms and goes on to add that 
the Association is non-pohtical and non-sectanan let me add, too, 
m order to contradict an opinion, of which there are mdications m 
some quarters, but which is m fact wholly erroneous, that it is 
essenti^y non-official 

Nobody wiU deny the value of these prmciples when apphed to 
the youth of any country They are educative prmciples of umversal 
application But as m the case of any such prmciples, the mam 
difficulty hes m the organization of the machmery for their mdividual 
apphcation This is no new problem It is to a certam extent the 
old story of the wood and the trees , and you will not misunderstand 
me if I urge on you the great danger of our losmg the wood for the 
trees, of losmg sight of the umversal prmciples of our Movement m 
the mdividual difficulties of their apphcation There is no need for 
me to remmd you of the wide differences between the various parts of 
India, of which any AU-India Movement must take full account, of 
the great rehgions professed by its inhabitants, of its mtense national 
consciousness, of the histone traditions of the Provmces and of the 
conffictmg allegiances that each produces The prmciples of the 
Scout Movement aim at breakmg down these divisions and differences , 
but the closeness of problems and considerations which more nearly 
and immediately concern us, sometimes leads us to pay exclusive 
attention to them at the expense of the wider problems with which 
they are mevitably linked It is the appearance of this tendency that 
I see in Scoutmg m India today We are m danger of basing our hne 
of action on the nearer mdividual case mstead of on the more distant 
umversal prmciple, possibly even of mistakmg the means for the end 
I would like to suggest to you, therefore, that if we concentrate on 
our agreement over the prmciples of the Movement, the problems of 
Scoutmg m India with which we at this conference will be concerned 
will appear much more as problems of the machmery by which the 
pnnciples m which we aU beheve will be put mto effect than as problems 
of fundamental agreement or disagreement regardmg those principles 
themselves which many people appear to consider they are The 
adjustment of the machmery of any orgamzation to the developments 
of the tune is a process of common occurrence Like all processes of 
adjustment, it is at times both difficult and imcomfortable , but — 
and this I would impress on you — ^it is made easier if the prmciple 
m which you beheve and which you want to create as a hve force is 
kept uppermost m your mmds 
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I was readtog recently the latest volume of Lord Baldwms 
speeches The Service of oar Lives and I read again that wise 
message which he broadcast on the evening of Thar Majesties Coro- 
nation last May There is a passa^ in that which to my mmd has a 
peculiar significance for us and whidi I would like to re^ to you 

Let us dedicate ourselves he sai(L let us dedicate ourselves — 
afresh if need be — to the service of our fellows a service in widening 
circles service to the home service to our neighbourhood to our 
coxmty our province to our country to the Empire and to the 
world. 

The parallel must suggest itself to jma. In Scouting in India 
we each have our local and provmaal loyalties whidi donand our 
allegiance. But these are and must be subordinate to the greater 
loy^ty of the All India Scout Movement. There is perhaps in certain 
quarters a hesitation readily to accept the value to the Movement of 
an An-India Central Organisation because there is a fear that by 
attachment to such a CCTtre a certain freedom and mdmdnality of 
local associations will be lost But as I said m my recent Message 
I do not consider that a unified Scout Movement m India is m anv way 
mcoinpatfble with liberty of action in the Provinces within the UMae- 
work of the Ifovement or with the fullest recognition of the national 
character of the Movement as a whole. I am convinced that it is 
through these wider assodatioos and contacts that the integral parts 
of the Movement will retain vitality and directiotL 

With these words Gentlemen I wiD leave you. Fateful decisions 
are in your hands and may wisdom and good fortune attend your 
deHberationa I repeat again that I am convinced that If you bear 
m mmd the great principles on which this Movement was founded 
and is now based if you keep steadily before you the truth that more 
inthnale loyalties ore not incompatible with tiioso of wider and more 
diverse application and if you will submit each issue as It arises to 
the sfanple test what {s best for the boys ? — you ran reach 
decisions ^vhich will umte the Scout Movement in India and will 
help it to march forward with renewed strength and to add fresh 
laurels to its record of service to Ini^ia and its youth. 

14 . INDIAN MILITARY ACADEMY 

Speech \n ike Vtcnoyt Banner to ike Indian MStiary 

Aeadett^ at Denra Dun on November 20 1937 

Bngadicr Kingslej Officers and GenUemen Cadets of the 
Indian Military Academy gives me very great pleasure to come 
here today and present this Banner to be competed for by each 
wmpan> at games m each Half in the same way as the previous 
Lorf H distinguished predecessor in office 

J notice inadentall> that B and C Companies seem to ha\‘e 
cstabUshed somelhing of a monopoly of that Banner I hope that A 
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and D Companies wall see to it that B and C do not succeed in winning 
this new Banner too regularly or too easier, and will in their turn 
successfully challenge tliosc former uinncrs. 

In presenting this Banner my desire is to stimulate in each one 
of you the determination to do his utmost to make his o\wi Company 
the best, and I am glad to hear that a second league has been started 
this Half, which will give more Cadets an opportunity of joining in 
the games and of competing for the honour of their Companj’’ Let 
e\cn,' man of )ou think it no hardship to make and keep himself fit, 
and go his hardest at whatever he docs — that is one of the most 
important of the lessons 3 011 have to learn here, wbere 3^ou arc training 
for the game of life which each of 3’ou has to pla}^ when you leave this 
place If a thing is w orth doing at all, it is w’orth putting 3’’our wliole 
heart mto it and doing it as well as ever 50U can 

I should like to take this opportunit3’^ of congratulating your 
Commandant and Officers, as w’ell as 5^00 Gentlemen Cadets 3^ourselves, 
on the high standard of tlic parade which I have seen , it reflects the 
greatest credit on you all. I am looking forward with keen interest 
to seeing later on other activities and phases of 5^our hfc at this 
Academy Good luck to 3'ou all 1 I wash 3^00 all cver3’' success and 
happmess in your careers , 3’’ou will I know do credit to 3'our forebears 
and this Academy where you have been trained, and will worthily 
uphold the high traditions of the Indian Army." 

15. MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Opening the Medical Research Workers’ Conference on November Nov. 29, 
29, 1937, Lord Linlithgow lays emphasis on the importance of nutritional 1937 
research Lack of education in a large section of the population in 
India prevents them from utilising even the available resources to the 
fullest possible extent ” I fully realise” says Lord Linlithgow, " that 
this IS a problem which is fundamentally one for Provincial Governments 
and local authorities " But he assures them that they can look with 
confidence to the Indian Research Fund Association for co-operation 
Extracts from the address — 

" It \vill not be possible for me today in the bnef time at my 
disposal to do more than touch on two or three aspects of the work 
of medical research at the present time Before I proceed to mention 
certain individual items in which I take a particularly close mterest, 

I would like to say briefly how great is the importance from the 
pomt of \new of India that attaches to the close and earnest pursuit 
of the solution of the many problems which still he before us m the 
field of medical research, and how strong is the case for the generous 
support of philanthropists in this country in providmg financial 
assistance for activities the outcome of which is of such great signi- 
ficance to the whole of this sub-contment 

The School of Tropical Medicme at Calcutta, the work of which 
has been so mvaluable, is fortunate in havmg a large endowment 
fund which was raised from donations from commercial associations 
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and finns in principally Ben^ an4 Assam sndi as tbc Indian 
Tea Assodatian and the fcdian Jnte Association 

No one who i 5 a^vare of the invaluable results which have 
emei^ from the work and tbc researches of the School of Tropical 
Mediane and its officers can for a moment hesitate as to the ■^^ue 
which has been obtained for the money which the bodies m question 
with such pabhc spint provided m aid of research- 

The AH India Institute of Hygiene and Pubhc Health the 
work of which again is so material to the main t en ance of h e al th and 
the reduction of the inadence of mortality m India is the result 
of private munificence but of private munificence from a source 
outside country 

The appeal I would make a to those private individuals who 
have the welfare and the improvement of standards of health in 
this country at heart to bear in mind the strong claims of medical 
research In its vanous forms to their munificence There is no way 
I am sure m whkh a more real and valuable contribution can be 
made to progress in India, and I can most waimly commend the 
claims of medical research to consideration in this connection. 

Yon are well aware ladies and gentlemen of the interest I 
take in the nutter of nutntional reseanh and m this very important 
question India thanks matnly to the work ol Sir Robert McOunson 
can cLuin an eminent place. 

NutnUon and nnmonity as an ennnent anthonty has pointed 
out constitute the two mort powoful weapons m man s hands for 
his fi^ht against disease. Adequate nutrition has apart from this 
a positive contribution to make to the health and the sense of well- 
being of the indindoaL The subject is I am well aware of extreme 
complexity in this country because the problem of nutntion is so 
closely associated with the economic condition of the people and 
because of the poverty which to the profound regret of afl of us 
pre\’ails in so many parts of India. 

Any attempts for the improvement of the position must there- 
fore take note of the existing food resonrees of the country and must 
dense means for their augmentation. 

A difficulty too the importance of whidi will not be over 
looked IS that in regard to a large section of the population lack 
of knowledge as to nidem dietetic principles may fr^uently prevent 
them from utilising cvea the avaQaUe resources to the {uHest possible 
extent I fnlJj r ea li s e that this is a problem wbich is fundamentally 
one for Promicial GoiTminents and Local Authorities. But I am 
that those Go\'eniments and those Local Authorities can look 
^rith confidence to tbc Indian Research Fund Association to assist 
them bj canymg out such research as ina> be essential for formula! 
mg administrative policj 

refer in particular In this connection to the mvaluabk 
been performed by the hutntion Research Labora 
tones of the Association at Coonoor As yon are aware those 
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laboratories have applied themselves for years past to nutrition 
research, to the study of the diets of the different communities m 
India, and to deahng mth specific nutntional diseases 

I am glad to think that, under Dr Aj^kroyd’s expert guidance, 
within the last year or two the scope of this work has been consider- 
ably increased and that it now mcludes dietetic surveys on an extended 
scale in different parts of India, the assessment of the nutntive value 
of articles of food in common use by the people, the formulation 
of objective standards for nutntion, and the dissemination of know- 
ledge regarding nutrition by free advice to institutions and by 
propaganda 

Facihties have also been made available tor selected officers 
from Provincial Departments of Pubhc Health to undergo a special 
course of nutntion^ training at Coonoor, a course the value of which 
is I am convinced great 

It IS my earnest hope that those Provmces which owing to 
pressure on existing personnel, or for other reasons, were unable to 
depute officers to the first course of this nature will find it possible to 
take advantage of a further course which is now proposed to be held 

I am convinced myself of the importance of providing framed 
officers for the Provinces who can be employed m the nutntional 
field , and I am confident that the fullest use will be made m that 
field by the Provmcial Governments which have found themselves 
able in the past or which may find themselves able m the future 
to depute officers to Coonoor of the expert trammg which their officers 
have received there 

A further step of substantial importance is that consequent 
on a recommendation of the Nutntion Advisory Committee steps 
are now bemg taken to co-ordmate agncultural research with the 
needs of human nutntion The problems of human nutntion are 
closely associated with those of agnculture and of animal husbandry, 
and it IS m my judgment a matter of the utmost importance that 
this association should be adequately recognised m terms of the 
orgamsation of research 

Let me refer bnefly m this connection to one side-issue, for 
though it IS a side-issue it is one of much significance, and one to 
which I have endeavoured m the past to draw particular attention 

I refer to the benefit to be denved by the feedmg of children 
even with small quantities of milk, a benefit which has been more 
than estabhshed by the work of the Nutrition Research Laboratones 
at Coonoor. 

The results of those experiments on, to take one mstance 
only, the effect of givmg skimmed milk regularly to day and boarding 
school children are remarkable indeed When an lU-nounshed 
child hvmg on nee is given milk regularly, it immediately begms 
to grow more rapidly and its general health shows an improvement 

I fully reahse that milk costs money and that the resources 
at our disposal are msufficient to enable us to go as far as we should 
like m this regard 
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To snpplj a da^ with 8 ounces of Iiqind nrilk recon 
ehtnted from skmaned ndlK powder costs about 12 annas a month 
a lai^ sum m relation to hvmg standards ra India. Nevertheless 
I am glad to sec that a number of children s institutions have by 
economies m other directions managed to mclude greater quantities 
of Tnnv in their diet schedules 

And I would like again to draw such attention as I may to 
the great i mporta nce of^ use of inilk and to its beuchcent iwHs 
on the younger generation and so on the future of In d i a. 

Let me say a word, too about the problem of maternal mortality 
a problem of the first importance from the point of view of public 
hcilth m India 

Tbn-ngb no prtdse figures are available I am mven to under 
stand that I should not be far wrong if I put the numW of maternal 
at as a figure as from 150 000 to aoo 000 pet year The 
average combmed gnntml mortality from small pox and plague 
apprcndroates to this figure while the annual mortality from diolera 
is not much higher 

I need say nothing of the disastrous consequences to the 
health and happiness of the home when, as so frequently happens 
maternal mortality cuts ofi the mother oi the growing family This 
whole subject has been under mvestigation m Calcutta now for over 
a year and during the present year a rnmilar investigation has been 
initiated in Bombay 

The experience of Cakntta has shown that the anafrmin associated 
with pregnancy and eclampsia is responsible for a large pro p ortion 
of mater^ deaths. 

These are conditions wWch require much more detailed in 
vestigation than they have hitherto received and it would be of 
great value If this work the importance of whidi I heartily commend 
to the generously minded, could be further extended. 

I come now to the problem of Tuberculosis. Lady Linlithgow 
and I ever unce we returned to this country have bra watc^g 
the position m regard to this problem with the closest attention 
and I win frankly confess that we were both profoundly concerned 
to see the r^dly increasing toll which it is taking of the life and 
health of India and that we were profoundly imp ressed too with 
the necessity for taking the eaxhest possible remedial steps 

There is no question that Tuberculosis Is one of the major 
public health problems of this country 

Instigations carried out by the Tuberculosis Association 
^ Bengal appear to suggest that in that Presidency akmc there may 
be each jrar 100 000 deaths from this disease and that the jiumb^ 
of persons infected may be so large as a million 

^y^t is more important again Is that the greatest degree of 
Infection occurs between the ages of 20 and 30 and in Calcutta 
which I quote onlj because of tiie rcliabDity of the figures available 
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to me in respect of it, it is estimated that at this age penod there 
are five times more deaths among females than among males 

I realise that there are manjr factors which go to make the 
control of Tuberculosis difficult. I need only refer in the first place 
to the increasing facilities of motor transport, which make for a 
rapid movement between urban and rural areas , and secondly, 
to the fact that mdustnal labour m India is largely drawn from 
villages, and that contact with the rural areas is maintained by the 
factory worker, who under the congested conditions of city Me is 
continuously exposed to mfection. 

Researches have already been earned out under the auspices 
of the Research Fund Association which have helped to throw valuable 
hght on some aspects of this problem, all the more important 
because the epidemiology of the disease appears m India to differ 
m some respects from that of western countnes. 

This work is still only at its beginnmg, and epidemiological 
surveys on an extensive scale will be necessary before we are in a 
position to obtam an accurate picture of the Tuberculosis problem 

Let me however repeat that the problem is one of the utmost 
importance I can say today that I hope there will be made on 
Wednesday an announcement as to an Appeal by my wife m connection 
with it, the response to which will I hope be nation-wide, and such 
as to enable us to see m every Provmce and every State m India 
arrangements for the prevention and treatment of Tuberculosis on a 
really satisfactory basis, and to establish an eSective bamer agamst 
the ravages of this scourge ” 

16. INDIA’S FORESTS 

Refernn-g to India’s great material wealth in forests and their Dec. 
importance as an economic asset, their value to agriculture and their 1937 
beneficent influence on climate, on water conservation and on erosion. 

Lord Linhtftgow welcomes the opportunity of expressing his sincere 
belief and deep confidence that the new Ministries mil be as zealous 
as any of their predecessors to conserve and to develop even further the 
forest resources which are now under their control 

Extracts from addreSS'Cpening the conference of Provincial Ministers 
and Representatives of States convened by the Government of India 
on December 9, 1937 — 

“ The matenal wealth of India m forests is very great and the 
importance of forests as an economic asset calls for no emphasis 
from me We are aU of us well aware of the contribution which 
the forest yield of this country makes to the mamtenance of one 
of the most precious of its econoimc assets, its hve-stock 

We are sensible, too, of the value of forests to agriculture, 
and of their beneficent mfluence on chmate, on water conservation 
and on erosion 
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To realise how importa nt it is to retain the natural protection 
afforded by forests and how conspicnonaly fortnnate India s record 
m this regard has been one has only to look itrand at other conntries 
and to see how m some large areas of land, unsmted for permanent 
cnltivation which were alienated from forests and made mto farms 
have now been abandoned to waste and desolation and in others 
how forest denndatioii has led to flooding or dust-storms which, 
have bron^t wide-spread destruction and misery in their train. 

The saentlfic attention which the vanous Governments in 
India and the Semcea workup under them have for so long a penod 
of years paid to the forests of India has achieved results of inestimable 
value and the long record of conservation and devdopment which 
has earned for Into so p ro min ent a place m the list of countnes 
confronted with the care of great fore^ resources is one on which 
we can all of us reflect with pide. 

\Vith the inauguration of Provmcia] Autonomy the respon 
sibihty for the conservation and the handling of the forest w^th 
of India passed In fuller moasore to IGnisters elected by the people. 

1 welcome this opportnmty of saying how sincere is my belief 
and how deep my con^enca tlit the new Mfanstnes will be as zealous 
as any of their predecessors to conserve and to develop even further 
the forest resources which are now under thdr control 

1 am confident, too that in tbeir work they can look for the 
loyal support and the disinterested advice of the members of the 
Forest Sendees whose contrfbution m the past has been of such great 
value. 

You wiQ agree with me that Forest Administration Is a subject 
which by its very nature does not admit if the best results are to 
be achieiTd of isolation within the boundaries of any single P r ov in ce. 

EfBaency today is achieved and mamtamed only by a constant 
effort to keep up to date by the persistent acquisition of knowledge 
of general conditions and of new scientific discoveries by co mpa rison 
of method and the like. 

If we consider it also from another aspect timber is a com 
modity of world wide economic importance and no producer today 
can afford to disregard the demands of his market or the technique 
of his^mpetiton when that technique enables them to place better 
or cheaper goods on the market- 

The fact that each Provmce is responsible for its own forest 
wealth does not I suggest wraken the need or diminish the advantage 
of periodical consultation with a view to the exchange of ideas and, 
where this may prove to bo desirable or feasible of active co-operabon 

I suCTjest that this is ohe of the directions in which the Govern 
ment of India can well be of assistance to the Provinces nnH rwn 
nrat appropriately and conveniently afford the fadhtles for periodical 
discu ssi on of the Jond which I have mentioned. 

^ Btcd wily refer to the mvaluable work which has been done 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and by the Central 
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AdWson* Board*; of Education and of Pubbc Health as an instance 
of tlic assistance which can be given in tins way without in any way 
interfering with or impinging on the legitiinate sphere of the Pro- 
\incial Governments and the rc'^ponsibihties which ha\c now’ been 
transferred to them 

The Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun is an institution ' 
admirably equipped for the forwarding of research, the value of 
whicli to the consciwation and utilisation of the forest wealth of 
India needs no emphasis from me I have mjscif had the pleasure 
more than once of Msiting the Institute and of c\amining its admirable 
equipment 

No one who has had the opportunit}^ of inspecting it can fail 
to be impressed by the excellence of its equipment, by the quality of 
the work which has been and is being done, and the opportunities 
which an institution of this character affords I am aw’are that the 
Institute has been cnticiscd in the past on the ground that it tended 
to isolate itself from the Provinces and from industry' for purposes of 
efiective collaboration in the practical application of knowledge 
attained and recorded within it 

^^^latevcr foundation there may have been for that cnticism 
in the past, active steps have been and are being taken to improve 
conditions in this regard A special Utilisation Branch has been 
established ; everything is being done to encourage tounng by the 
officers of tlic Institute , and in particular, and to this I attach much 
importance, active steps are being taken to pursue propaganda in 
non-technical language 

That existing methods and existing machmery may m certain 
respects need modification if they are to give the fullest value m 
modem conditions may well be the case 

But I can assure you, Gentlemen, that any constructive sug- 
gestions designed to this end which may be made either by this 
Conference as a whole, or, after the Conference closes, by its individual 
members, shall have the closest and most sympathetic consideration 

I can assure you, too, that not only on general grounds, but 
because of my own close and active concern ivith agnculture and the 
alhed fields of plant and animal husbandry, you can rely on my 
personal mterest in any action that may be needed m that respect 

Before concludmg my speech I would like to concentrate 
your attention on the magmtude of the work m the hands of forest 
administrations m India, 

The day-to-day concern ivith the immediate problems of 
one’s particidar field of work sometimes tends to produce a lack 
of perspective It is then that it is useful to have the picture as 
a whole brought before one’s mmd In order to appreaate this for 
myself I exammed the other day the latest figures deahng with forest 
matters for the year 1933-34 These were so stnkmg that with 
your permission. Gentlemen, I will quote them to you 
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Barma with lU great forest areas has now been separated 
from India but even so there itfll remains m. India a total area of 
99 746 square miles of forest of which 71^57 square miles are reserve. 
The total number of anhnals graied in that ^^ear was over 
eleven a bnlf rmHi on, The total value of wood and Umber 
exports was over Ra. 20 laths The gross forest revenue exceeded 
Rs cxorcs of which over R« 2 crores were spent m meeting the 
charges of forest admmistration. 

These figures give some idea of the material forest wealth 
of India and of its contribution to the maintenance of India s live- 
stock The responsibility of administering assets as lar^ aa these 
is a very great one and one which cannot but have a material influence 
on the discussions of this Conference 

Whether these are concerned mamly with service 

matters or whether they deal with the wider questions of develop- 
ment and utfllsatian your decisions and recommendations must be 
important 


17 TWELVE MONTHS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

ec. 20 , Tks eJunge ufvesenUd by Proxnnctal Auionoir^ and tk* povtrs 
tTJ and tke rapenxihilUm irkteh under tt farsed to tke conirol of pofndarly 
eleeud Mtnuien are ditcusud tn Lord ttnitihgow^s sdirm to ike annual 
umon of ike Atsociaied Chainbere of Commerce at CaXoftta on Decmier 
20 1937 
Extracts 

Our object was the advantage of this gitat country with whoso 
fortunes Great Britain has been so intlinat^ associated for so long 
a period and to which she can I think with a clear conscience rJaim 
to have made a coutribotioD not unworthy of her own traditions and 
of the ideals which we and our forbears have set before us. 

The Act contemplates two essential stages Provincial Autonomy 
and the Federatum of India — the first of these stages was attained on 
the 1st of April of thm year 

Since that date in every provmcc of Bntish India the admlnistra 
tiou has been in the hands of autonomous ministries and I think we 
can claim that months experience otthe workmg of the mims- 
tnes has shown that the scheme of j mtv i i Mrlfli auton omy is one worthy 
of acceptance and one rriuch in practical experiment has already 
manif ested its great possfbilitica. Expenence over the short penod 
in question has too I think shown clearly the sinecritj of our anxiety 
^ possible bdp to the development of democratic institutions 
in India and the readiness of the Governors and of the Services to lend 
all the ttstatance in their power 

. I^culUes may on occasions have arisen. But it has been and 
is the anttre desire as it is the doty of Governors and ol the Services 
to 51%^ ^thin the scheme of the Act all possible help and assistance 
to the iiinistnes on which inch heavy responsibilities rest. 
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It IS an encouragement to me to sec the manner in which those 
responsibilities ha\e been used by Ministers of ever}’’ party in every 
pronnee 

We arc still at an early stage in our e\penence of the working of 
the Act and of the difficulties which ma}'' present themselves for one 
reason or another in the process of its operation 

It \\ ould be foolish of me to suggest that all difficulties have been 
overcome or that problems may not arise as to the handling of which 
there may be substantial and senous differences of view That is only 
to be expected when ve are dealing ^\lth so vast a population and with 
issues of such magnitude and such complexity 

All I can say is that for m5^self my one anxiety will always be, 
consistently wth the obligations uhich fall upon me under the Act, 
to lend all the help I can to the smooth and easy working of the Act 
and that, equally, is I know the attitude of every Governor m India 

If I have an appeal to make today, it is an appesil for goodwill 
and for patience, for a long view of the problems that lie before us all, 
for a realization of the great potentialities of the scheme of provincial 
autonomy. 

I am satisfied that that appeal, in the light of the realist approach 
which Governments of w'hatever party in every province have so far 
made to their heavy task, will not fall on deaf ears Indeed, the re- 
sponse which has so far been made to the provisions of the Act is of 
such a character that I would hardly feel justified in making that 
appeal were it not that political expenence throughout the world has 
abundantly sho%vn that it is not enough to start well , that it is dan- 
gerous to think that because one has taken the first W'ater success- 
fully one is secure in the deeper ocean movements which may he 
ahead , or that one can regard one's own problems m isolation or other- 
wise than in terms of their relation to world movements and world 
pohtical expenence 

There hes ahead of us the achievement of an ideal which mspired 
the framers of the Act , an ideal for which we owe a deep debt of gra- 
titude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of Bntish India 
who participated in the dehberations which resulted m the present 
constitutional scheme 

When I spoke to you a year ago I said that in my judgment Feder- 
ation was not remote I have spared no effort m the penod which has 
smee elapsed for the solution of the problems inherent m the estabhsh- 
ment of a Federation Those problems can never in their nature be 
sunple Their importance becomes, if possible, greater when the 
Federation mvolves the corabmation and the co-operation not only 
of the great provmces of British India, with them widely varymg condi- 
tions and problems, but of the historical Indian States with their long 
mdividual traditions , and the harmonization, so far as possible, mto 
a common scheme of Bntish Indian and Indian State mterests and 
concerns 

However great our anxiety (and none can be greater than name 
and that of the Secretary of State), to achieve at the earhest possible 
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moment the cahninatioa of the scheme embodied m the Act by piacmg 
on the Indian constitntional edifice, of which ^vmdal autonomy is 
the first and essential sta« the coping-stone of Federaticm it would be 
foolish to rush ahead without taking all possible pains for the prell 
mmaiy elucidation of the various problems whidi present 'themselves. 

I arranged as you know with the object of ensuring that m reach 
mg our conclusicms we bad before us the fullest mfonnatiou as to the 
questions of concern to the Indian States for the dispatch to the Rulers 
of those States of emissanes of my own. 

I cannot overestimate the value of the approach thus made and 
of the mfonnation which those emissanes m the hgbt of their discus- 
sions with the Rulers made avallablo to me of the points to which the 
States attached importance It has been no light matter to analyse 
the results of those vbHs but I do not for a moment regret the delay 
which has been involved, for it makes it possible for ns to say that m 
the evolution of the great scheme the framework of which is Irid down 
m the Act of 1935 there was no aspect of which we were not consdous 
or to the eficct of r^lch we were mflmg to give full value. 

You can rely on me to contmne to urge forward with all the energy 
and aD the personal mterest wtdch I have m me the c o mp letion of 
the scheme. I fed confident that the Rulcra of the Indto States 
with them long tradition of statesmanship and their clear realization 
of the trend of world events and the fortnnes of India, can be relied 
upon to play their part 

I have spoken little so far of those immediate commercial problems 
which are of such direct concern to yon and to those whom yon repre- 
sent 

I have done so deliberately because m ray judgment vital as those 
immediate problems are the matter of essential signifi<^ce to ^ 
of ns IS the present and the future state of India. Pnmucial Autonomy 
directly and immediately affects you and your affairs that Is no less 
true of Federation. 

Two chauM of great im por ta nce which have taken p l*ce smeo 
December 1930 are the separation of Burma and the provisions of 
the Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order which mto force in 
April last. The importance of close rplatiiyni hftfrcyf p India *p d Bni ma 
from the pomt of view of both countries fa one which is present to all 
of us and in the lengthy discussions which led up to the naming of the 
Trade Regulation Order the constant preoccupation of my Government 
was to ensure that the change in the status of Burma should involve 
as little dislocation as possible in her commerce with India. 

In that I thmk I am n^t in saying we bad the support of the 
entire trading community of both the countnes. I do not that I 
am going too far when I say that even after this rclatn^y short ex 
pcncnce of the operation of the Order-in-Council we rap claim that 
OUT object has been attained 

There fa a second important matter which has reached a decisive 
point in the last 13 months The lengthy trade negotiations which 
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have taken place vith Japan ended last April vath the new Agreement, 
vhich was formally signed in London two months ago 

Under that Agreement ve have been able to provide for reason- 
able safeguards for our textile industry and a measure of secunty for 
our cotton-growers , and I think that we can claim, m the hght of well- 
infonried Press comment m both countnes and of the manner m which 
the terms of the Agreement have been received by the trade, that the 
Agreement has given that reasonable satisfaction to both parties which 
IS after all the onlj' solid basis for the mamtenance of fnendly commer- 
cial relations betw^een nations. 

Our discussions with the United Kmgdom with the object of 
concluding a new' agreement to replace that concluded m 1932 in 
pursuance of the Ottaw a Pact are still m progress. 

I am very conscious of the cnticism w'hicli has been made that 
those negotiations have been unduly protracted 

That IS a cnticism, natural as it may be, to w'hich if regard is 
had to the volume and the importance of the trade betw'een the two 
countnes and to the complexity of the issues involved, an exaggerated 
importance ought not to be attached 

To examme those details, frequently of so direct a relevance in a 
case such as this, has mevitably taken time, but there has been no 
break m the negotiations There has hardly been even a necessary 
pause and at the stage w'hich thmgs have reached I see no reason why, 
wth patience and with understandmg, we should not be able to look 
forward to the establishment on a satisfactory and mutual basis of 
our relations with our pnncipal customer. 

I have paid close attention smce I have been in India to the ex- 
pansion of our trade mtelhgence service An Indian Trade Com- 
missioner has opened his office m Japan An Indian Trade Com- 
missioner for E^t Afnca is saihng from Bombay to Mombasa A 
Trade Commissioner is to be appomted m New York He will, I 
hope, open his office there in June of next year. The appomtment of a 
Trade Commissioner at Alexandna to watch the developments of our 
trade mterests m the Levant countnes is actively under mvestigation. 

We can m other words claim dunng the last 12 months to have 
taken decisions the result of which will be to develop our foreign trade 
mtelhgence service I may I think appropnately m this connection 
refer to the recent decision to appomt an economist of mtemational 
reputation as Economic Adviser to the Government of India 

I need lay no emphasis on the fact that it is no longer possible m 
the conditions of the present day for the economics of any great nation 
to be considered m isolation, and the expansion of our mtelhgence 
system would be of httle use without a proper study and mterpretation 
in India of the data which it makes available I am confident that we 
can look for assistance of the utmost value from the advice and the 
wide mtemational expenence of the gentleman who has been selected 
for this most important post 
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I am accased from fame to time of displaying an interest in 
agncnltnre which a close to a degree which leaves mo little time to 
conndtf the improvement of mdnstry 

I am deeply and smccrely concerned with agncnltmal problems 
I iViinV they are of the utmost importance to mdnstry and I am sure 
that it is vital to indtatry if real prx^ress is to be made that agncoltare 
m the conntryaide should be m a -flonmhmg condition Let me at 
once however repudiate any suggestion that because I am mterested 
m agncultnre I do not take tte closest and the most mformed mterest 
in industrial problems. My own considerable experience of great 
mdustnal concerns has pr ov ided me with some degree of faimh^ty 
with the pjToblems of mdnstry and I would add with a natural mcentive 
while I hold my present charge to do all m my power to further 
mdustnal development and prospenty m India. 

IS. SCIENCE CONGRESS JUBILEE 

Indta can daifn not a fe 9 setsKhsU zfkose ongiiuditif hot mm 
them tnUmoHonal rec^Uton remarks Lord LinJti^ow opening the 
Silver JtibtUe session of the Indian Saenee Congress ai daleuUa on 
January 3 1938. 

^ Referring to the vastly different bachgrvunds agasnsi vheh saenhsis 
in India and the vest puma their aetivUies Lord LsnJtihgow expresses 
the hope that through her snenltsis India triU tnereasingiy her 
specie cordribuiton to world thought Test of the speech — 

Your ExceHenoes Sir James Jeans Mr \Tco-ChaDceDor 
Ladles and Gentlemen — Itwas with thentmost pleasure that I accept©! 
the invitation ^^lich you so kindly extended to me to opax the JubOeo 
Se^on of the Indian Science Congress Association, This sessira is a 
memorable occasion In the anraU of Indian saence, and I would like 
at the opening of my remaits to extend to the Association ray warm 
congratulations on Uie successful completicm of this stage in its long 
and useful life, I would liko too to extend my congratulations to 
th/MA rsswffinWjs, tec thft •si this. Sedetu They haeve — 

and I feel I express the opimon of all present — been pecnliariy happy 
in their choice of Calcntta for the meeting and in their decision wi^ 
a v-iew to marking the spedal character of this Session to extend mvita 
tions to representatives of the British Association and to scientists 
from other countries to jom in the and celebrations which 

are to take place. 

The choice of Calcntta as the meeting place is particularly 
appropriate. For it was here tha t the first maugural meeting of the 
Assooation was held in 1914 in the rooms of the then Asiatic So^ty 
of Bengal, which, if I may quote Sir Ashutosh Mukbcr]ee t words 
has been throughout its long career the prmdpal source of inspira 
tion in the organization and adi'anament of scientific research of 
c%-cry docripti^ in this co untr y I feel that it would not be arnm 
if I were to express hem the deep debt of gratitude which this Assooa 
tion owes to the Roj’al Asiatic Sodetv of Bengal which can I think 
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appropnately be described as its foster-parent m its early days and a 
very benign and helpful relative even today Calcutta, too, is the 
city vath which the name of that distinguished educationist, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, himself the first Chairman of this Association, 
is associated I do not thmk I exaggerate when I say that the begin- 
nmgs and contmued development of the Assoaation are very largely 
due to his energy and mtercst, and to the impetus winch he imparted 
to the activities of the Association m its early days. 

The visit of the distinguished 'representatives of the Bntish 
Assoaation and of scientists from other countnes make this Jubilee 
Session outstandmg in the history of the Association To all our 
distmgmshed visitors I extend a very cordial welcome. We in India, 
if I may say so, consider your visit to this country a very great com- 
pliment. Indeed it is more it is a recognition, as it were, of India's 
scientific commg of age, and a happy augury for closer co-operation 
m the domain of science between India and the outside world 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass without expressing our 
keen regret at the untimely death of Lord Rutherford He was to 
have presided over the dehberations of this ]omt Session His death 
means not only the loss of a President who would have left the imprmt 
of his great mmd and personality on this Conference, but the loss to 
the world of perhaps the greatest expenmental physicist of modem 
times. We are fortimate indeed in having Sir James Jeans to take 
his place His contributions to astrophysics are world-famous, and 
his name is faimhar to all persons acquainted wth the English lan- 
guage through his bnUiant exposition of our present knowledge 
regardmg the celestial world. 

I would fail m my duty if I did not also mention here the keen 
regret which we all feel at the death of Sir Jagdish Bose, one of India's 
greatest scientists, and a man whose work had achieved world-wide 
recogmton It is especially sad that he did not hve to take part m 
these celebrations to mark the growth of scientific activity m India 
durmg the last 25 years — a growth in which he played so important a 
part. To him belongs the credit of bemg the first person to mitiate 
scientific research outside the sphere of the Scientific Departments of 
Government ; and I do not think that I should go too far were I to 
style him the pioneer scientific worker in physics m India 

It IS temptmg on an occasion such as this to dwell on the per- 
sonahties and the events which colour and mark the period the com- 
pletion of which is bemg celebrated The history of the Indian Saence 
Congress Assoaation durmg the last 25 years is rich in both ; indeed 
if one considers the development of world history over those 25 years 
it would be curious if the Association did not reflect m some degree the 
movements of those eventful years. But time compels me to refram 
from any histoncal retrospect. 

I cannot however pass on without paymg a tribute to the suc- 
cess with which the Association has fulfilled die objects for which it was 
founded Smce the early seventies of the last century, young Indians 
began to interest themselves m science and to proceed abroad on what 
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fhfT) constituted brave ventur es for many of them to learn science. 
With the consequent mcreasmg saentific activities in India the want 
was felt of an institution whidi would organise meetings of workers 
in different branches of sacnce and enable them to exchange ideas to 
establish those personal contacts which are so helpful in furthering 
activity to formulate policies for the furtherance of the cause 
of science and to bung Its needs services to the notice of those 
who are in a positian to help in attainment of its objectives. 

The flirrm with ^i^ilch th^ TnHmn Sdcncc Congress Association 
was founded were three-fold, Fiist to enconra^ research and to 
pubhsh the results amongst scientific workers m India secondly to 
give opportunities for pttsonal intercourse and saentific companion 
ship thirdly to promote pubhc interest in science. These mms have 
been magmficentfy fulfilled. At the first meeting of the Association 
there were five sections chemistry physics geology botauv and 
ethnolc^ The membership was 109 and 31 papers were read. At 
this ye^s conference there are 13 sections a membership of more than 
1 600 and 800 papers have been notified for reading T^ere are to be 
22 discnssiCms within individual sections and 10 joint discussions on 
programmes vMch concern more than one section. You will agree 
I am sure that this is a development the significance of which calls 
for no emphasis. 

No one will deny I think that the Association with its annual 
meetmgs at vanous centres throughout India, has done work of the 
utmost value in the impetus whkh it has given to saentific research 
throu^out the country and the assistance winch it has lent by stnnu 
lating close and constant collaboration between saentific workers 
in the rataonalnung — if I may use a convenient word — of Scientific 
worik in India and the eluninatioii of the risks of rnntnal ignorance and 
needless duplication of effort. 

The Association too has rendered most nscful service in bringing 
Indian saentists before the world outside by creating conditions for 
syileu i a t ic presentation of their work. For thU India owes the Asso- 
(a a t i q u no incontiderablft ot gratitude today tlaim 

nrt a few scientists the originality of whose contribntWHis in different 
brandies of science have won for them international recognltloD 
and I feel that the presence of so many eminent soentists f rnr n abroad 
sets the seal of international recognition upon the position to which 
science in India has now attained. 

T he fu ture of science in InHtn 15 f nH of encouragement, India has 
that she possesses men of capadty with the will to 
workers equipped to take their place amongst 
raose ^0 t^y m every continent are engaged whether in pure or 
m appliw ictoce in advancing the fronuOT of human knowledge 
It is c'^uent that India affords limitless opportomties for the baroess- 
tng oi that knowledge for the betterment of mankind. 

By universal accord the first and foremost object of onr endeavour 
in the material field must be to better the lot of the agricultaral 
populaUon to raise the standard of living of the cultivator 
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I can imagine no more fascmating challenge to young scientists 
m this country than the employment of theur brains and the apphca- 
tion of the latest scientific knowledge to the attempt to solve the mam- 
fold problems of material advancement that confront us on every side 

But encouraging though the prospect may be m theory, India is 
faced with the same practical difficulties that other countnes expe- 
rience of makmg provision for research and saentific activities. 
As regards the division of labour on scientific subjects between vanous 
authonties the position m India is, broadly spea^g, that the univer- 
sities devote themselves — and mdeed it is fittmg that this should be 
so — to pure science, while research m apphed saence is earned out m 
mstitutions organised for a specific purpose — the Indian Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, the Impenal Agncultural Research 
Institute at Delhi, the Central Medical Research Institute at Kasauh, 
the AU-India Institute of Hygiene and Pubhc Health at Calcutta, — 
to name only a few of the more promment But the financial burden 
of this research falls either immediately or in the long run on Govern- 
ment. Research institutions are almost exclusively mamtained either 
by the Central or Provmcial Governments. The work of the 
umversities is substantially subsidized by the Governments of the 
provmces m which they are situated. 

It is to my mmd an unsatisfactory state of affairs that Government, 
with the manifold calls on its financial resources, should have to bear 
the mam burden also m this respect. 

The scope for scientific research, whether pure or apphed, is 
practically unlimited and no small obhgation exists on pnvate raum- 
ficence to supplement what Governments are now domg m work which 
Government has for so long so anxiously supported, and to which it 
contmues today directly or mdirectly to contnbute on no mean scale. 

The opportumties of science are great — the field remaimng to be 
explored immense I am confident that m askmg for a stdl further 
development of the substantial assistance which over so many years, 
has been freely afforded by generous donors, I can rely on a response 
comparable m some degree with the needs to be met 

The presence of this distmgmshed gathering constitutes a mam- 
festation of the mterest taken by the intellectual world of the West 
m the trend of development m India Interest from such a source 
is of mestimable value to India at the present time It will, I feel, 
contmue to be of value m the future. 

India IS m a transitional stage , she is on the threshold of a new 
era We may anticipate that the recent pohtical reforms will mevit- 
ably find their reflection m an mcreased determmation among Indians 
that India should contmue m mcreasmg degree to make her own 
mdividual contribution to world history and world concepts. 

\^ffiat will be the nature of that contnbution and what its scale, 
it IS difficult to foresee clearly at this penod 

The history of Indian civilization goes further back than any history 
of Western countnes. The great name of India has throughout 
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thit long history at all times been associated with religion with 
mystidsm with philosophy and with the arts. 

Throughont the centuries her economy has been as indeed it is 
likely to contmue to bo fundamentally agricnlturaL with the simple 
patient* methodical and thnfty life for the people which that rmpUes 

With the march of the years there has come the inevitable impact 
of the West an d India today is engaged m welding on to her old stnic 
tures the newer political economic farms of the West* in fin di n g 
in her mtellectnal life a place for the discoveries of science with all 
their challenge to accepted modes of thought and practice. 

This is a time therefore when interest understanding and sym 
pathy are vital from those especially who are leaders m sctoce 
and in those kindred activities which have been so dominant a 
diaracteristic of western development in recent years. 

When tflllnmg of dviUzations it u difficnlt to dissociate a scientist 
from the background against whkh he works and from the efiect of 
his work on the develo^nent of his times. The scientist has his place 
not only in the wxirid of science but in society as a whole. 

The backgrounds against whldi scientists m India and the West 
pursue their activities are vastly difierent and the possible efiects 
cm society from the Impact of their discoveries on everyday life 
must mevitably vary 

But that difference m no way diminishes the value to os in India 
of the informed interest advice and wide and vaned eapencnce of 
those who have seen the possihllitks and the limitations of scientific 
activity in other spheres. 

Your knowledge tout experience your very aloofn^^ from the 
Indian background wul impart a speeiki value to any analysis of 
the problems which confront ns bere and to any suggestions 
which, in the light of your deliberations yon may feel able to advance 
TSt dsseC&ms m and ezaimnation ra-n 

most fruitfully be pursued. Nor need I emphasise how ^reat a source 
of encouragement ft must be to those who have so nnspanngjy devoted 
themselves In this country to the problems which will come 
before you in your discosnons and to those broad general issues 
which are in the scientific field* of such concern to aH of us to feel 
that in the West there is a growing body of enlightened opinion 
acquainted with the Indian scene and understanding in some measure 
the efforts of India to solve her own problems in her own way 

But the value of the visit will not be felt on one rid e only 

Even the most enthusiastic believer In Western civOUatlon must 
a certain despoodenqr at the apparent faflure of the West 
^ dominate its scientific discoveries and to evolve a form of society 
in wmch material progress and spiritual freedom march comfortably 
together 
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rrrh'’p': the V. o'^l ’.mU find in Indn’« n.orc (;cncrnl cniphn*;!'; 
on ‘-irnplscUy rnd ih.'' nUinntc <pjn{u.ihl\ of tbinn- n more po'^ilivc 
cxr.mpV of iJic tniili*: \\]nc)i the acKanced mmcF of tlic \Vc 5 t 
arc ro’a cntir 

V 

F it t< o much to hope tint \ou, pentUn.on, \mI 1 he a channel 
throurh whu'u Inu’a xull nnhc m mcrca'-mr (lcr:r<r thet contnbution 
to Wn^tem artl to v.o:l(i thourht which tho<:e of \n who know' and 
lo\c Ii un rte confukr.l tint she can make m u* full a di (tret ? ** 


19. EUKOPEANS' ROLE IN INDIA 

IfVn'nn’ /^r/s/ira/ (c^r.pUxiCh of tlr Go' ^rr.mn'.i, they car. 
k''l for He full ar.^ cf Luropcu; m-n/K jo Hr kfi^hfurc’^ 

ir, cU V ensures caJetthird to crctire Hr fro:^Tr'^^ ni.d Irttrnr.rhl of the 
proper }ViH //.n fcl-.cy cf Hr Kuropriu /!r':e..i(j/toj;, Lord Ltr.htJ.goxo 
(xprr^'‘e<; deep tatt'firci’.cr.. 

Lcckh.r hrJ. cur ruJ! r.or.H^: of Hr xrorliyg of Provincial 
Aiticr.oir.v, Lord Lirdithcni sees ztrori'rra^or,^ fer opUim^m and expresses 
the opinion Hat prci'inctal v.imstrteK *' },avr sl.oun tn a marlrd degree 
a stt.rc of responsibility cni a readine's to face He facts of the situa- 
tions by xrhich they may f.nd Hetiiselves confronted " Extracts from a 
speech at the European Association dinner at Calcutta on January 
3. IQ38.— 

“ Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies:, My Lord Bnhop, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — Let me say fir^t how great a pleasure it is to 
Lady Linlithgow and m\'cclf to be j^rcsent here tonight, and how 
much we appreciate the kindness of the European Association in 
extending their inntatiqn to us I know for how much the Association 
stands in the life of the European Community in India. I know, 
too. the good work which it has done o\cr so long a penod of j'cars, 
and I have had mjsclf first hand opportunities of observing the 
closeness with which the Association studied all tliosc features of 
the work of the Joint Select Committee and of the deliberations 
in Parliament on the Government of India Bill which might in any 
way affect the interests of Europeans in this country, or be of concern 
to them. 

The Association can look back wnth pride on a long record of 
useful work, and I feel sure that their record, distinguished as it has 
been in the past, is only a prelude to a further penod m w'hich, in the 
changed constitutional conditions of the present day, it wll render 
service as x'aluablc as any that it can claim to have performed hitherto. 

You said, Mr. Chairman, that your members recognized that 
the Act gave them somethmg of what they wanted You said also 
that it id not give them everythmg for which they could have 
hoped. That, if I may say so, is no uncommon expenence when one 
IS dealmg with an enactment covering so wide a field, and affecting 
issues of such great and diverse importance, as the Act of 1935 . 

For good or for ill the Act, as you have observed, is on the 
Statute Book. It is the instrument which governs the evolution 
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in the future that hes before U3 of the destinies of this country and 
m detenmnmg to accept the facts as they are to work the Act and 
to make the greatest contribution thw can to the prospenty and the 
advance of India and her people tmder the terms of mat Act your 
Assoaatipn and the great European community ^vhich it so ably 
represents have shown the political wisdom and the sense of values 
one would have expected from them. 

You remarked m your speech that you were able to say with 
confidence that the European commumty had succeeded in its efi'orts 
to help to ensure the working of the new Conshtuhon and to see 
that the part assigned to the European In India was worthily played. 
You expressed the confident hope that that would continue to bo 
the case. If I may say so the short experience we have bad of the 
working of the Act most fnity and entirely bears out and supports 
your f‘taTm 

Yon have refened to the working of the new Provincial Govern 
menta I need not say how great a satisfaction it is to me to think 
that we should have m every province governments commanding 
the support of a majority fn their legislatures governments which 
over the relatively short period since they have com© into being 
can pomt to so much good woric done. 

I have lost no o pp or t umty of esublfshing personal contact 
with responsible Ministers and leaden of political thou^t from those 
provinces. Given the great difficulties mherent in a radical change 
fudi as that representea by the mtTodcctfon of Provindal Autoncany 
all of ns Indian or European and whatever our party affiliations 
can fed that the worktug of this great experiment in the period of 
which wo have now had ei^ierience reflects nothing but credit on 
those responsive. 

It would not have been surpr i si ng bad the new Governments 
called On to carry for the first tiroe thn burden of administration 
and to deal with the prohlems that confront the politician on whose 
shoulders falls the weight of office, encountered difficulties greater 
than any that have in fact been exp^eniid. 

Looking back over these eight months I see no reason whatever 
for dissatisfaction or for appnmension as to the future working of 
the constitution. I see mde^ good and stro ng reason for opthmsm. 
The Governments whidi hdd power in the autonomous provmces 
have shown in a marked degree a sense of responsibIHty and a readiness 
to face the facts of the situations by which they may find themsdves 
confronted. 

Difficulties may lie ahead of ns. But If such difficulties arise 
itij my confident and earnest hope that they will admit of being 
surmounted. I need not emphasue bow important It Is for the 
welfare of India that difficultfes should bo overcome and that ft* 
Constitution should continue to work with the smoothness and 
the ease which have marked the first few months of the operation 
of Pnrvmcial Autonomy 
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You relcrrcd, Mr Chairman, to llic good work of the European 
Group m tlic Bengal Legislature and \ou laid emphasis on the import- 
ance of personnel \Micn I \\as in Calcutta a jear ago, I ventured 
to express the hope that the great European commercial interests 
vould be vilhng to spare the best men available to fill the seats 
assigned to European interests in the Provincial and the Central 
Legislatures 

I repeat it now that there are few ways in which a contnbution 
of greater value can be made to safeguarding their own interests, 
than by sending as representatives to the legislatures, whether Central 
or Provincial, men of balanced judgment and experience, familiar 
with the problems with which they arc dealing, and competent to 
speak with authonty on the vanous aspects of those problems 

I would like to express mj' entire agreement too wath the import- 
ance which you laid on the maintenance of close liaison between 
the representatives of your community m the Provincial and those 
in the Central Legislatures . . 

It IS in that way most assuredly that the community m any 
one provmcc can feel certain that when those wider problems w'hich 
fall wathin the sphere of the Central Legislature are under discussion, 
full weight IS given to their importance from tlie point of view of 
the different Provinces, and full account taken of those aspects of 
those problems which may be of closer and more immediate concern 
to the Provinces than to the Centre. 

I listened with deep satisfaction to your reiteration of the deter- 
mination of your Association to implement the pledge which you 
have given that those w'ho undertake the heavy responsibihties of 
Government, whatever may be their political complexion, can look 
for your full and active support in all measures calculated to ensure 
the progress and the betterment of the people of the provmces and 
of India It is proper that that should be so 

You represent a community which has made a great and sub- 
stantial contnbution to the progress and prospenty of this country. 
You can look back with pnde on the long association of Great Bntam 
wth India and her fortunes , and on the long record of service to 
which she can pomt ; and it is but proper that in the circumstances 
of the present day, when Ministers are facing for the jBirst time res- 
ponsibilities, and are for the first time shouldering burdens such as 
have never m the past fallen upon them, they should be able to 
feel that m the efforts they make for the betterment of the health, 
for the matenal prospenty, and for the raismg of the general level 
of the contentment and happmess of the population of this country, 
they can rely on the firm support of the European Community 

I am sure, Sir, that you were nght when you remarked tomght 
that it IS on the basis of the contented peasant that any firm and 
stable structure of Government either m India or elsewhere mu^t 
ultimately rest While I hold my present post it will be my effort 
to do aU m my power to improve the condition of the agnculturist 
in any way properly open to me. 
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If dtmng my time I cm fed that I have contrilrated in however 
rmaTl a degree to the reahsatloii of that object I shall fed that I 
have been able to make, on however small a scale, some little con 
tribntion to the welfare of India and to the ligh tenin g of the bordcn 
on those who in the fatnre are destined to play so important a rdle 
m the political and economic development of this coontry 


20 "MY PROFESSIONAL PRIDE” 

1 doubt vkeiJur tJu world otdstds apprecuda iJu adtni to whKk 
tn almost every aspeet of the life of the people Bnh^ tnsttiuitoHS attd 
Brtiish culture have through tM Ions years of our assocxaium wtih tJM 
country come to he woven tnextrtCMfy into the fabnc of the Indta of 
toi^ ^ says lord Linlithgow tn hts speech at the Bengal Club Dinner 
at Calcutta on January 5 1938 

IneidentaUv he speaks of the need of the economy of labour but wouli 
not ddtver the tame speech more Vusn twice I ^ Extracts from the 
speech 

Gentlemen I am told that It is expected of me or at least that 
I ihaH be forgiven for doing so If I sp^ to yon this evening for a 
few moments about pditics. 

AH zz^ life 1 have been nmcb opposed to hard work I Economy 
of labotrr u and has long been my chief ambition. Yet even I have 
not the hardihood to deliver in me short space of three weeks the 
same speech more than twice. That as a mhttcr of professiotial 
pride and not at all because I labonr the notion tnat anyone 
reads ray sp ee ches. EarUer in the week I gave the European A»oda 
bon some of the reasons whkh lead me to the conclusion that the 
most important fimcbon of a pubbc character that faHi under the 
new Constitution to the duty of the European community is their 
choice of the very best men available to represent them in the pro- 
vincial legislatures and at the Centre. I have no dxxobt of that 
and India need year help. I have not the least hesitatiem in assmtog 
you that Indians of all political parties will welcome that help Like 
all o ther communltiet or mterests m a democratic country you rightly 
expect your representatives in the legislature to be mindnil of your 
own special concerns. But I hope you may never it wise that 
yo^ political acbvibes should be confined to your own Interests. 
Believe me the notion of the British mterest In India shrinking 
dege neiatlng into that of a mere trading enclave is a snare If you 
come to be only that you will very soon be nothing at alL It is 
Vital to the future of tins country and vital too to your own that 
you should extend rather than that you should contract the area of 
yw par^patlon in the polibcai life of this country whether In the 
provmaal or the all India fields. Your advice your expenence 
sjTupathy are indeed essential over the whole fiefd of government 
and e%^ if gratitude fa cot alwa3^ aobceably vocal you nay rest 
^assured that gratitude wffl be there. 
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Modem Indm denves from man)' different sources, not a few of 
which have in their ongin been cvlraneous to this country. I doubt 
whether the outside world appreciates the extent to which, in almost 
ever) aspect of tlic life of the people, Bntish institutions and Bntish 
culture ha\c, through the long years of our association wuth this 
countr)', come to be woven incxtncabl)' into the fabne of the India 
of today. The part and interest therefore, that your community 
may properly tahe in the national life extends into almost every 
branch of the legislatue and administrative fields. As business 
men \ ou arc here to play your part in commerce and industry , that 
of Itself IS a great servacc to this countr)' But you will not, I am sure, 
desire that ) our services should be confined to those functions. Rather 
) ou will desire that following in the footsteps of so many of our race 
who have made India their home — if only for a limited span — you 
should — indiMduaUy, and collects cly — do your utmost to promote 
the welfare of the people as a whole, and the general advancement 
of India 

Send your best men to the provinces and to the Centre Take 
each one of you a lively interest in the political problems of the day I 
Maintain close contact between the tw'o political spheres of the pro- 
vinces and the Centre Intensify your activities, but keep wide your 
honzons 

And if Bengal must not isolate herself from the wider India, 
let us remember that India cannot live apart from the environment 
of the larger world about her Nor indeed can Bntish policy in regard 
to India fail to take due account of the circumstances of the world 
We may have, each one of us, our own opinions as to the nature and 
direction of those major events and formidable changes which today 
are taking place in every part of the globe ^Vhat no man can, I 
submit, aSord to fail to apprehend is that the world is now entered 
upon one of those penods, of which history records other examples, 
m which there happens an immense quickening of those formative 
tendencies which, m calmer times operate so gently as hardly to be 
discernible Mankind is on the march, and none of us may know 
whither it is that we are bound 

Such are the world arcumstances with which we in India stand 
confronted Those circumstances, ot so I believe, aEord the best of all 
reasons why we should have undertaken, when we did, the difficult 
and most anxious task of promoting constitutional reform m India, 
for those are the conditions m which it is imperative that we secure 
before it is too late, the greatest possible measure of pohtical appease- 
ment and of contentment m India 

Therefore, when — each one of you — ^you play your part here m 
India m promotmg the success of the greatest and by far the boldest 
pohtical experiment of which history holds record, you may feel that 
you are malbng your contnbution towards the strengthening, through- 
out the world, of ail those thmgs which are most precious to you, and 
of which, by nght of long centuries of British effort and achievement, 
you are the natural heirs and the proper guardians. 
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WeD we have managed somehow to establish Provincial 
Autonomy and I am extremely well satisfied by the way it is going 
Inevitably there are anxieties and it goes without saying that the 
utmost vigilance must be maintained- You may rest assured that 
watchfulness will not be lacking Meantime I may tell you quite 
simply that I think the signs most promising Now we are bu^ 
upon Federation- I am amused to notice that In some quarters it 
13 whispered that Lord Zetland and I are on the run about Federation 
I suspect that hope has had a share m the percentage of that particular 
rumour I-et me tell you quite shortly how the position stands If 
you look at the Act (and there is no more captrrating volume of 
bedside hterature) you will find that whereas t^t Instoument pre- 
scribes m utmost detail the structure of government m the autonomous 
Provmce it is a good deal leas informing when you come to those 
sections that deal with, the Federal Structure, And the reason for th^ 
diflerence is not far to seek, for as regards the Federal part of the 
Constitution its shape m certain important regards must depend upon 
arrangements made with the Indian States subsequent to tne passing 
into law of the Act- It is upon those important intricate and often 
difficult matters to which I have referred that I am at present engaged 
I am always grateful for advice and ft js a commodity of which I am 
rarely found In short supply V^en the issue of office acceptance 
was on the b 111 of fare I was enctmiaged from many well nwaning 
quarters to do this that, or the other 

In the outcome our friends have been kind enough to approve 
the method of approach and the taetks which we employed. Once 
again, a good d^ of advice U coming along I foi one am always 
glad to lirten to that advice. My hope Is that the method we are noW 
poisuing with r^ard to Federation may prove to be as Indeed I 
am convinced it is that one best calculated to secure at the earliest 
possible moment the poUural unity of India, 

Before I conclude — and I am immensely obliged to you for the 
patience with whldi wu have beard me this evening — I should likw to 
ay one or two words about the labour aituatim in Bengal and 
elsewhere Let me at once say that I am well aware of how much 
has been done of recent yean by employers of labour and by none 
more than by the European firms to amehorate the geaeral conditions 
of the wage eamen Let me also tcD you that I am perfectly well 
aware that in terms of discounting strikes the experiences of recent 
months have shown that good conditions for the workers are by no 
means a panacea against Hbour troubles. That so far as my krow 
K^e goes was very much the expenence of employers m Great 
Brit^ in the earlier days of the movement towards better labour 
condrtions- Without pretending to know much about labour and 
faj^ry or mill conditions out here it seems to roe inevitable that 
wi^ an CTtuely flliterato labour force by nature highly emotional 
therefore easily led by the agitator and given the 
as it has existed you should have had to face the 
^mtions In regard to labour that have recently obtained- But be 
inal as it may j*oa w31 I fed tore agree with me in regarding the 
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general amelioration of labour conditions, and in particular of housing 
conditions, oi, of the utmo‘^1 importance I need not, before an 
audience such as thl^, dilate upon the olnioiis relationship between 
political de\clopmcnt and the problems of labour. Nor do I dream 
of suggesting that the principal motne imix'lhng so many organisa- 
tions to impro\c the conditions in which their employees live, has been 
w’hat I may term the commercial moli\ c. I know well that tlie greater 
number of employers arc mo\ed by a sincere desire, upon grounds of 
humamtj", to better the lot of their fellow' men 

Yet, as all of us know, it is not possible m practice, either in 
India or outside it, to dis'^ociatc the factor of the cost of improving the 
position of the workers from that of the financial position of the 
cmplo5ang corporation In this connection I may perhaps be allowed 
to say to you that I am sure that we shall find that dunng the phase 
of intense political activity upon which we are now’ embarked labour 
problems in India wall incMtabh^ intrude themselves from time to 
tune upon the industrial scene Nor do I doubt that by a process of 
adjustment and by the development of appropnatc machinery of 
conciliation and the like, and through the extending expenence of the 
wage earners themsehes, means w’lll be found to solve those problems 
I am bold enough to hazard the guess that w’hcn you enter in your 
relations w’ith labour upon that process of adjustment and of construct- 
ive evolution, it wall come to be generally recognised that none %vill 
have done so much to promote a happy issue out of those anxious 
difficulties than those who have betimes undertaken, so far as the 
resources at their disposal made possible, a progressive policy designed 
to amehorate the lives of those men and their famihes wthout whose 
arduous labour no mdustry can thnve ” 


21. THE EXCHANGE RATIO 

Extract from the reply to Address of ■welcome from the Madras Jan. 10, 
Chamber of Commerce and the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 1938 
at Madras on January lo, 1938 

“ Gentlemen of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, I reahse that 
the field you cover is a wide one, and that you speak today not only 
on your o^vn behalf, but on behalf of the members of the other Chambers 
to whom you refer in your Address You remarked m the course of 
that address that your mterest as members of Chambers of Commerce 
hes primarily m fostenng trade and commerce, but that the march 
of events inevitably compels you to take an ever-mcreasmg share m 
political matters I appreaate your position , and I welcome your 
assurance that it will always be your endeavour to do what hes m 
your power by co-operation with Government to promote peace and 
well-bemg That is an assurance which is of real value, commg as 
it does from a body which represents such very substantial mterests 
and at a tune when, as you have also remarked, earnest and unremittmg 
efiort from all men of goodwill is an essential pre-reqmsite to 
smooth and successful workmg of the new Constitution 
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Gentlemen of the Sonthern India Chamber of Commerce I have 
always taken a close interest in the afiairs of Madras and I am glad 
to hear from yon of the satisfactory progresa of the province raider the 
new antonomoDs Constitntiom 

Yon raised in yonr Address the question of the revisicm of the 
exchange value of the Rupee. That I am well aware is a matter m 
wtdch much mterest Is taken and I am fuHy alive to its general 
nnportanceu I listened accordingly with close attention to the argu 
mcnts and the suggestions contained in yonr Address I do not 
however m the of those arguments agree that the Rupee is at 
present over v^urf in terms of sterilng and qmte apart from that, 
he would in my judgment be a raah man who k»kmg round the world 
today and observing how far from satisfactory are the conditioiis in 
those countries which have practised devaluation persists m the 
contention that currency depreciation is a safe specie for economic 
ills. In general matter of the e»diange ratio I mdicated m 
remarks which I made on a public occasion a couple of months ago 
that my Govenunent had no Intention whatever of disturbing the 
present rabo — a point which I regarded it as desirable to make 
abundantly clear— and further that I was convinced that its main 
tenance was the policy best calculated to serve the Interests of India s 
agricultural pop^boiL That is the pontion and that remains my 
view today 

You urg e d in yoor Address the condnston of trade agreements 
by the GovOTunent of India with the pnnd^ customer countries of 
India, and you remarked that the United Kin g it nm had conduded 
trade agreements with vanous countnes in none of which m yonr 
judgment, had the trade of India received fair treatment. Let me 
rcimnd you that the character of the United Kmgdom s trade with the 
countries in question and the resulting balance of payment present 
problems which are fundamentally different from TnHia g relabons 
with the same countries and which are not susceptible of the same 
solution. As for your su^estion. that India, ought heiuelf to safe^ 
guard her trade ly making treabes with her p ri n a pal customers I 
would point out that we are already in acbve negotiabons with our 
prindp^ customer the United Kingdom, for the promotion of an 
agreement of this nature and this must In my judgment form an 
essential preliminary to any new arrangement with other countries. 
With our second most important customer Japian we have already 
made an agreement which regulates trade relabons until 1940 

As regards coastal shipping I would remind you that the position 
in relation to the most powerful of the Inrli nn companies ba« been 
regulated by an agreement with the enm j ifr tfng British comjianies 
under which a delmite quota of trade is assured to it. Similarly 
under the award made by Sir Joseph Bbore in 1934 the smaller steam 
ship companies on the west coast of India are ensured 83 per cent of 
the trade. 

As lor the remarks which you have addressed to me In regard to 
the separation of Burma I will only say that the arguments on both 
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sides were exhaustively canvassed both m India and m Burma before 
the decision to separate Burma from India was reached, and that it 
would, m my judgment, be most undesirable to make any effort to 
revive a controversy which the decision in question has finally settled 
I am unaware in this connection that any cause for fnction has ansen 
m regard to the actual workmg of the trade agreement with Burma ; 
and mdeed the evidence at my disposal goes to show that that agree- 
ment has given general satisfaction to the tradmg commumties of both 
countries 

Gentlemen, the representatives of the Madras Chamber of Com- 
merce m them Address this mommg referred to the part played by 
Madras m the pubhc affairs of the country, and they referred with 
legitimate pnde to the position which this Presidency has for so long 
enjoyed m the domam of politics, and to the high degree of develop- 
ment of her mstitutions, social and cultural ahke I have no hesita- 
tion m subscribing to their claim that m the evolution of pohtical sense 
and pohtical responsibihty Madras has achieved a measure of success 
which bears favourable companson with progress elsewhere I am 
qmte sure that Madras can be depended upon, m the penod that hes 
before us, to contmue as in the past to make a contnbution of real 
and substantial value to progress and development m the constitutional 
as well as m the matenal field " 


22. NON-MUSUM MINORITIES 

Extract from reply to addresses of welcome from Uie Anglo-Indian Jan. lOj 
and Domiciled European Association of Southern India, the Indian Chris- 1938 
tian Association, Madras, and the Madras Provincial Scheduled Castes 
Federation, at Madras on January lo, 1938 

“ Gentlemen of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Asso- 
ciation of Southern India — I hstened with close mterest to what you 
told me of the work of your Association. I am glad to think that that 
Association, now of such long standmg, should be celebratmg its Dia- 
mond Jubilee next year ; and I listened with the utmost mterest and 
satisfaction to the information you give me as to the steps which it 
has taken throughout its long career for the improvement of the educa- 
tional level of thie members of the commumty I am qmte sure that 
today, and in the past, your Association has been wise to concentrate 
as it has done on mamtainmg a high educational level among its mem- 
bers The importance of education grows every day, and I am confi- 
dent that the course which you have pursued in this matter will 
bung its own reward. I am glad, too, to think that the record of the 
community in sport should have been so distmgmshed. 

I note, and appreciate, your anxiety that your mterests in the 
various branches of Government service should be safeguarded I 
feel sure that the considerations you mention and to which you have 
now given special pubhcity m the Address which you have just 
presented to me are fully present to those with whom responsibility 
rests for decisions in these matters 
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Gentlemen of tbe Indian Christian Association — I listened with 
particular pleasure to the statement made m your Address that what 
ever anxieties yon might feel m regard to the future of your Community 
you will fat-* to the Government of your Provmco in whose even 
hand^ Justice you have every confidence. I am glad today when 
Provincial Autonomy has been m operation for the best part of a year 
to hear that tribute from so important a minonty community as that 
represented by your Association. Nothing co^ speak better for 
the cordial and friendly nature of the relations which have been estab- 
lished over the period m question I thank yon too for yonr friendly 
reference to my interest m Agncnlture I am never tired of emphasB 
ing the immense importance of the agricultunst in the Indian economic 
system and the Mcearity in the mtcrests of Industry no 

less than those of agriculture of doing all that lies m our power to 
raise his standard of living and to remove such legitimate grievances 
as he may feeL 

Let me say on behalf of my wife how greatly she appreciates your 
kind message to her and your expression of sympathy \wth the emnts 
she is for the betterment of India a womanhood and for the 

TtUel of sickness and distress m this great country 

Gentlemen of the Bfadras Provincial Scheduled Castes Federation 
—I Hstened with interest and ^mipathy to the representations you 
have addressed to me You wQl not I am sure exp^ me on an occa 
skin tneh as this to enter into a discussion of the various matters to 
which you have referred sotne of whu:h are by no means free from 
controversy I will content myself with a reference to one pt^t on 
which you touch m your Addr^ and that is the grant of increased 
representation to your community in the Upper House of tbe Provin 
aal L^islature. As you are aware the Schrfules to the Act Tnubi* no 
provislou for the provision of seats m the Madras Legislative Council 
lor members of the Scheduled Castes amdlar to that made m respect of 
teats m the A ss e m b ly On the other band Excellency the Gov 
emor is mven power under tbe Act to nominate in his discretion to 
the Legi ^ t i ve Council not less than 8 and not more than lo Members. 
As I understand the position Hfa Excellent has already nominated 9 
Members and of those 9 one Dtwan Bahaonr Srimvasan Is a member 
of the Schednled Castes. I cannot feel, even g iv e n the large numbers 
of the Scheduled Castes In this Presidency that in these 
it can bo contended that tbelr interests have been allowed to go by 
default in tbe Upper House or that they have not received a measure 
of representation which having regard to the claims of other interests 
and co m m uni t i es can be regarded as other ^ban sobstantiaL 

Gentlemen I thank you all again very warmly indeed. It is a 
grttt pleasure to have seen you today and It is a source of mnch 
ptisfaction to me to receive today these Addresses of welcome from 
representative of interests so important: as those for which 
you stand. 
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23. I\^ADRAS MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 

Exifact from reply to addresses of welcome at Madras from the Jan. 10, 
Mohamedan Educatioml Association of Southern India, the Madras 1938 
Mvslim League, and the Aiijumaiie-Mnfide-Ahle-Islam of Madras on 
January lo, 1938. 

“ Gentlemen of the Mohamedan Educational Association — I 
congratulate 3’’ou warmlj'' on the good work which your Association 
has done over the last 35 years, and I congratulate you and those who 
have gone before you on the foresight manifested by you in concen- 
tratmg on this issue of education I whoUy agree with you as to its 
great importance for the future of India and for the future of her 
vanous communities And I am very glad to thmk that the response 
to the efiorts you have made should have been so successful, and that 
you should be able to pomt to so large a number of students m receipt 
of scholarships from your Association I appreciate your desire 
to secure such additional concessions with a view to a still further 
improvement m the pace of the educational progress m your 
community as may be practicable, though I am very conscious 
that m dealmg vnth requests such as those to which you refer a 
Government has many considerations to take mto account. 

Gentlemen of the Muslim League, you have been good enough 
to pay a tnbute to my deep and smeere anxiety to do what I can 
durmg my penod of office m this country to improve the lot of the 
agriculturist I would hke to correct one misapprehension under which 
you appear to labour m this cormection I am I fear entirely unable 
to agree with you as to the case for the modification of the rupee 
ratio , or to accept your suggestion that the raamtenance of the 
existmg ratio hes at the bottom of our economic problems. As I 
have ^eady made clear in my reply to an address from another 
deputation, my Government have no mtention of disturbmg the 
present ratio , and I am myself convmced that its mamtenance 
IS the policy best calculated to serve the mterests of India's agn- 
cultural population. 

You have referred m your address to the apprehension 
entertamed by certam Muslims that the scheme of Federation embodied 
m the Act of 1935 is calculated to be mjurious if not fatal to the 
vital mterests of British India That, if I may venture to say so, 
can only be the result of a misunderstandmg of the nature of the 
scheme and of the positive results which are likely to result from 
its mtroduction and the implementmg of its provisions I can claim 
m this matter to speak wi& a close familianty with the subject m 
all its aspects, and with the long discussions m Parhament and m 
the Joint Select Committee from which the scheme of Federation 
emerged, and I have no hesitation m my conclusion as to the positive 
and marked importance m the mterests of India as a whole of the 
early reahsation of the Federal scheme. 

Gentlemen of the Anjuman-e-Islam, you can pomt to a long 
and useful record of service to your great community , and I am 
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clad to fhinV that over the period during which four Association 
has been m being, now more than half a century you ahcmld have 
made »o valuable a contribution to the welfare of the members of 
that community I atti glad, too to thinh that throughout tha t 
penod you should have had the co-operation and the generous 
support to which you refer In such appreciative terms not only 
of mo Government of the day but of the other communities, Indian 
and European alike and the buildings m Madras vtblch you have 
mentioned — the I-awley Hall and the Goschen Hostel— public 
evidence of the good work which yon have done. Let me, too express 
ray warm appreoation of the excrsllent work of your Industrial School 
flnd of your public spuited and charitable activities in connection 
with the maintenance of destitute Mushm boys under the provisions 
of the Madras Children s Act of 1920 I am glad to think that despite 
the generous contribution which you have made to the aUeviatkm 
of distress and to the educational advancement of the Muslim 
Community in Madras your financial positiou riiould be as satis- 
factory as you tell me that it fa You have mv sincere and earnest 
good wishes for the future p rogre ss of the admirable public work 
on which you are engaged. 


2L SOUTH INDU EUROPEANS 


10 , 


Lord LsnUiMgoa exf/Ttoed fUantre ihai vhxU On SovtM Indutn 
branch of the Eu^pcatn Attoaation found Oumstioea undhU to accord 
foidical support to the then Govtrrunoni of Madras Ouy mphasutd 
On fnpidly relations mshne betarun On Assoctaiton and On CovemtnonL 
Extract from reply to iM addresses of velcoms presented by On 
European Auoeudwn and On Unitsd Planters Assocwion of Southern 
India on January to 1958 at Madras — 


Let me thank you very warmly Gentlemen for the kind and 
apprecuitive refer enc es whfdh you have been good enough to make 
to my work, I wdl remember the invaluable assistance given by 
the representatives of the European Association In connection with 
the discuwions whether fn the Joint Select Coinrmttee or in Parlia 
ment prehminary to the passing of the Government of India Act 
1955 Let me say too how glad I am to think fr o m the remarks 
made both by the spokesman of the European Association and by 
the spokesman of the Planters Association that relations between 
the peat interests which you represent in Sontb India and the Pro- 
vracml Government shoula be mcndly cordial Nothing could 
be a greater tribute to the nature of that relation thuri the statemeat 
nude by you Sir on behalf of the Planter* Aasociatlou that in 
matter* of a more proviamal nature we are ever assured of lympatln^ 
and assutance from the varjous Provinces and States of South Ind& 
where our plantations are aituated. And I note with pleasure too 
the European Aisociatioa find tbonselves unable to acooid 
wlit^ support (0 the present GoTcnunent of Madras they emphariio 
the friendly relations whidi exist b e tw een the Association and the 
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Government ; and that they emphasize, too, the extent to which 
they are ready and willing to co-operate m all matters affecting the 
welfare and development of this country. It is, I am quite confident, 
along the line of co-operation, and of a readmess, in the pursuit of 
the common welfare, to sink differences on pomts of detail where 
no issue of prmciple is involved, that the true and only road of progress 
hes 

My wife and I are very glad to thmk that she should have your 
support and your sjunpathy for the Appeal which she has made 
m connection with the Kmg Emperor's Fund That there is a great 
need, no one can doubt ; and it ls our earnest hope that the response 
to the Appeal w'hich has now been made will result throughout India 
m a really substantial contribution to preventive and curative measures 
for deahng with Tuberculosis.” 


25. A fflSTORIC STATE 

Extract from reply to the toast at the State Banquet at Hyderabad Jan, Jg 
on January i8, 1938 iggg 

" It has always been my desire to visit this histone State, whose 
connections with the Bntish Government have been so close and 
mtimate almost from the begmmng, and this desire was naturally 
enhanced after my first meetmg wth the Nizam a year ago in Calcutta 

Your Exalted Highness has been land enough to refer in very 
complimentary terms to my work and to my qualifications for the 
high office which I have the honour to hold I thmk that the survey 
which Your Exalted Highness has given tom'ght of the many activities 
of your Government fairly enables me to return the compliment 
They show an anxiety for the amehoration of your subjects, both 
urban and rural, 4 nd a desire to give practical effect to schemes 
for that amehoration, of which any Ruler might well be proud The 
measures which have been taken for the alleviation of rural mdebted- 
ness and the improvement of rural conditions generally have, perhaps, 
a particular appeal to me, but so also have the steps taken for &e 
improvement of the pubhc health , and I should like to acknowledge 
pubhely the munificent response given by Your Exalted Highness’ 
Government to Lady Linhthgow's Anti-Tuberculosis Appeal. It 
is particularly gratifymg to me to think that, even before that appeal 
was launched, this subject had engaged Your Exalted Highness' 
attention, and that schemes for combatmg this scourge were already 
well under way. 

I rejoice to know that congemal spheres of employment have 
been found for Your Exalted Highness’ sons and that they are both 
takmg a keen and practical mterest m their work 

In other fields of admimstration, I notice the recogmtion of 
the need for a more practical trend m education , the successful 
co-ordmation of Railway and road services, which has long been 
and still is a most difficult problem both in Europe and India , the 
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rv4r K 4 n Trftfrn of pObllC WOlfa fisd tll6 IlUpXOVf JPCT t of COni 
jmnncatians the soend fmarxifll. condition of the State ^duch hae 
made all these pcssibte and the tendency to an iocrcaaing 

association of yonr sohjects with local and general admuilstratjon. 
AH these facts Inspare me with the behef that Yonr Exalted Highneg 
and yonr Government are fnlly ahve to the responsfbihtiea’ and the 
opportnnlties for progress whi^ bdcing to governments everywhere. 

Year Exalted TTIghnent has aUnded at the end of yonr speech 
to the increasing part is being played by Hyderabad In aD India 
afliirs. I rejcttCQ to see this and I take this opportnnlty of gratefulty 
acknowledging — as was done by my distingnished prcdeceeor 

Ixnd WiDmgdon — the impo r ta nt part played by the Hyderabad 
Delegatroo, beaded by Sir Alcbar Hydan m the deliberations that 
led np to the passing of tbe Government of India Act. 

I do not propose on tbe present occasion to enter into any long 
exposition of my views on matter of Federation Those views 
are wbH known to Yonr Exalted Highness and to ^ other Members 
of tbe Princely Order and 3roa are well aware ot the steps I have 
t«V»m m the past to dissipate TnLmndpn t tflTif^fng^ on this aQ-enportant 
miestion and to bnng aboct at the earhest practicable date the 
rederatiOD of India. I feel sore that the wise stateemanshlp and 
the great Experience of Yoor Exalted HIghnae and Vonr Advisers 
wfll direct yro m the decision to be reached by yon on this matter ” 

26. RESICmTlON OF TOO MtNCTiaES 

Tixi oj Lord LxnlUhgot^$ tiaiommt as Govrmor-Gtnrr<d on 
L^ebruory 22 1958 on A* resisnohon of Vu Congress Mtntstnts tn 
BOutr ojtd tkt Untiri Prootness {Soms oiMrr sidemerds praenied by 
ihs SeercUtry oJ Stdi for India to Peritament tn a WhtU Paper xn 
Pdtrway 1938 mU be found tn As Appendix ) 

The history of tbe which have arisen in the United 

Provinces and Bihar in connection with the release of prisoners des- 
cribed as political nnsoners is weD known. In both fe)viiice3 dis- 
cussions r^arding the release of prisoners in this rlnw have for some 
time past, been proceeding betwren Ministers and Governors and 
Governors throngnont made ft clear that they were ready and wflllng 
to examine indiridual cases and would not stand in the way of release 
where cucinntiances were deaxiy such as to involve responsibi 
hties laid upon them by the Act. The principle of individual ^^rnmfnfl 
tion was well established over many months in Provinces where Con 
mess is in power It was equally established in other Provinces and 
^ Gandhi himself has proceedgqoffi tTikhn<i< )n tilniTi-ynf 
with the Government of Bengal. It was thus no new thing 

D lsca ss ions regarding release after rtTnmtnnftfm of Individual cases 
ww stiDproceeding when on Jijth Februaiy a demand was tendered j 
by the Premiers of BIbar and the United Provinces for immediate^ 
release of all prisoners classed as pcdhlcal in those two 
Provinces. In the case of Bihar that demand, received by tbe 
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Governor at i P M., called for action by tlic Chief Secretary m this case 
by 4PM the same day In the case of the United Provinces the time 
limit set for compliance w’as, also, bnef to a degree In the case of 
Bihar the Premier made it clear that as a matter of principle he could 
not agree to individual examination In the case of the United Pro- 
\’inces, after much discussion jMinisters made it clear that a pohcy 
of gradual and indmdual release would not satisfy tliem 

The prisoners in question arc almost without exception persons 
convicted of violence or of preparation for specific acts of violence, by 
normal cnminal courts. The nature of their oScnces has been indi- 
cated sufiiaently in the statements issued by the Governors Their 
record is such that individual examination was called for, not merely 
for the reason I have given, but m the interest of pubhc safety, and 
tliat examination was equalty essential in the interest of maintenance 
of sanctions of law, and of authonty and position of courts. 

In these circumstances, having regard to the responsibilities which, 
under the Constitution, arc placed upon the Governor-General, the 
Governors of both Provinces, after consulting their Ministers, referred 
for my instructions the advice which their Ministers had tendered 
Having regard to the circumstances described above ; to the essential 
necessity of considenng the reaction on adjoining Provinces of the 
release of these pnsoners ; and to the fact that acceptance of the prm- 
dple that terronst convicts should be indiscnmmately released without 
regard to mdividual considerations would be highly dangerous, and 
m view of the history of terrorism m the past could not fail to give 
impetus to fresh terronst organisation m Bengal, careful consideration 
left me with no choice but 4 o conclude that issues involved were such 
that it was meumbent on me to issue an mstruction to those Governors 
under provisions of section 126 (5) of the Act That section empowers 
the Governor-General to issue orders to Governors of Provmc 4 s as to 
the manner m which the executive authonty thereof is to be exercised 
for the purpose of preventmg any grave menace to the peace and tran- 
qmlhty of India or of any part thereof. To acqmesce m the immediate 
and mdiscnmmate release of prisoners with records of violent crime 
would have been to strike a blow at the root of law and order m India , 
dangerously to threaten peace and good government, and to run a 
grav^e nsk to peace and tranquillity ; aU the more so smee this cate- 
goncal demand took no account of possible reactions of certain releases 
on the position elsewhere, or of the reiterated readmess of Governors 
to examme mdividual cases 

The Governors, on receipt of my mstructions, informed their 
Mimsters that they could not accept their advice on this matter. The 
Mimsters therefore tendered their resignation 

The Governors concerned, and I, so far as I am concerned, have 
done our utmost over the last seven months to work m harmomous 
co-operation with the Congress Mimsters of both these Provmces and 
all possible help has been lent them There has been no foundation 
over that penod for any suggestion that it is the pohcy, or desire, of the 
Governor-General or of the Governors to impede or mterfere with 
legitimate activities of these Mimstnes, or to take any step the necessity 
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lor was iwt Imposed nponthtan by tli6 terms ol the Act Thatls 

equally true today 

I have it clear that in issuing the instructions I did, I had 
no in f<N»>tng that a grave menace to the basis of law and 

order and so to the peace and tranquillity of India wotUd have been 
involved in acceptance by the Governors of demands of such an order 
presented to them in su^ a manner 

As regards the particular issue of the release of prisoners so far as 
the Governors are concerned there is no going back on the polity of 
readmesa to examine individnal cases and the Go\’crnorB remain 
ready to agree to r^ease after examination where no undue risk in 
their own P r ovince or in other Provinces is involved- There is no 
impropriety whatever may be suggested to the contrary in thei r 
requirmg such individual ^-rorriTTinrirm or in thedr dechniug without H 
to accept the advice of their Mlnistera, Ministers are re^wnsible for 
Uw and order But th^ are so responsible under the Act subject 
to the responsibflity of Govemora to ensure the peace and tranqufllity 
of their own Province and the Governors are bound to have in mind 
the correspo n ding rcsponsfbihty that falls on the Governor-General 
for the peace and tranquiflity of India or anv part thereoL Neither 
a Governor nor the Governor-General will wish to see hia responsDrfhty 
attracted but as I made dear in my message of last June where that 
responsibflity Is m fact attracted, neither the Governor nor the Go- 
vernor-General can ahrink from discharging it 

Finally and this I wish particularly to emphasise there is no 
foundation for the suggestion tnat the acHon 1 have taken is dictated 
by a desire to undermine the position of Congress Ministries- The 
record of the last seven mon^ should have made it abundantly 
dear that the Governors and I myself are only too anxious to lend tJl 
a ai stance that we properly can within the framework of the Act to 
any Ministry in power in a P r o vin ce- Neither the Governors nor the 
Governor-G«eral have any desire to interfere or anj intent^ of 
interfering with the legitimate policy of a Cong r e ss or any other Go- 
vernment- The action taken was designed to safeguard the peace and 
tranquHhW of India and, incidentally to uphold the sanctions of law 
and orderlj functioning of the constitutional machine- That action 
leaves it open to Miiusters m consultation with the Governors to 
pursue a policy of release of pnsooers and they need antidpate no 
difficulty DOW any more than In the past In securing the friendly and 
ready co-op)cration of the Governors in individual examination I 
am glad to think that in no quarter Is there manifest any 
to ejdend the area of difficulty bwond the limits of the position which 
I have described and it is my smcerc and earnest hope thnf ft may 
shortly be possible to return to normality and that in the two Pro- 
vinces most concerned Ministers in discussion with the Go\*crnor3 
may find themselves able to resume their Interrupted labours • 


Mloltter* dUamed the poeitloo wHh the Covernon lod reemned 
their Ubotm. 
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27 . PRESENTATION OF PHOTOGRAPH OF ROYAL FAMILY 

Speech ill prcsciiitng a photograph of the Royal Family to the Indian Mar. 2 , 
Signal Corps at Juhbulporc on March 2, 1938. • 1938 

I 

"Bngadier Hitchins, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men 
of the Indian Signal Corps, — It is a great pleasure to me to be able to 
come here today to present this photograph of the Royal Family, 
on behalf of Her Royd Highness the Pnneess Royal, your Colonel-in- 
Chief, and to convey to you the message wth which Her Royal High- 
ness has charged me on this occasion That message is as follows * 

‘ My best wishes as Colonel-m-Chief of a Coips of which I am proud 
will accompany the photograph which will be presented to you today 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. It gave me great pleasure to see m 
England the representative members of my Corps who were present 
on the occasion of the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor.' 

The photograph and Her Royal Highness's gracious message will 
serve as a happy remmder of the visit to England of those of you who 
went as representatives of India’s Signal Corps and took part m the 
Coronation ceremonies The close and constant personal mterest 
taken by Their Majesties and by Her Royal Highness m the welfare 
of the Corps and all that concerns it is well known to you. 

I shall report to the Princess Royal that I have visited you here 
and that I have presented this portrait on her behalf and conveyed 
to you her gracious message I shall tell Her Royal Highness that I 
found the Corps m every way worthy of the honour of her assoaation 
with it and I shall be glad to send to her on your behalf any message 
which you may wsh to give.” 

28 . “ROYAL TIGER” 

The service in Canada, the West Indies and America, in the Crimea, Mar. 2 , 
in South Africa, in Afghanistan and India of the Leicestershire Regiment 1933 
was recall^ in presenting new colours to the First Battalion of the Regi- 
ment at Jubbulpore on March 2, 1938 — 

" Colonel Pmder, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men of 
the 1st Battahon, the Leicestershire Regiment, — I consider it a great 
pnvilege to be here this morning to present, on behalf of His Majesty, 
these new Colours to your Battahon. The ceremony today has 
more than usual significance as you are this year celebratmg the 
250th anniversary of your Regiment Yours is a long and proud 
history Your Regiment has served with distmction m all parts of 
the world — Canada, the West Indies and America ; m the Crimea ; 
m South A-frica , and &en agam m Afghanistan. But it is with India 
that your Regiment has b€^ particularly associated It is not for 
me to renund you that the Royal Tiger, which is your Badge, was 
granted as " a lastmg testimony of the exemplary conduct of the Corps 
during the penod of its service in India from 1804 to 1823 " It is 
therefore appropnate that these new Colours should be presented by 
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His Majesty s RepresentatIvB In the coontry with whose hfatoiy yom 
(jwn is Hnked. 

These Colours Uke others presented In recent years bear the names 
of the of the Great War doring which the Lcicestenhiro 

Begimoit served with dntfuctioa in many roherea. These are honoms 
won by the conrage and devotion to dnty of all ranla of yonrRegnoent 
and I am confident that the spirit of the Keg^ment which has tnmaidted 

in ardnons service over so many years and has endured the gnm years 
of the Great War will continae m the yoonger gencratioa now in the 
ranks. I trest that the time may be far mstant when yottr powers 
of conrage, cndnrance and service will be pnt to so severe a test* Bnt 
shonld the occacon arise, I do not donbt that the same spirit wIH be 
there. 

Let me add one more word. The reputation of a Regiment 
depends on its bearing not onfy on the battlehdd but also in thnes of 
peace when duties are less spectacnlar tbon^ no less important. Yon 
are here to pi e s er v e peace — a task whidi requires in fim measure ah 
the quahtiea of disapfaie dignity and tact Remember end I am 
oonfi^t ^nou wiQ-— that the hcmonmble performance of your dntks 
in peace tsnx Jnst as moch aa in the more ardnoos times of war can 
add to the alre^y hi^ reputation of your Regiment. 


29. N.W MAKES UP LEEWAY 

AptUW ri Vturoy t Puru^klt can ntvtr btfor e»#y frwn Norih-Wai 

1938 Fronlto' Provtnee ittyt Lord Linl)ih^r» rtpiy*ng to the addrexs of 

xtelcome from the Pethaaw Mttmapal Committee on AprU 19 1938 
and they natiercd^ centre often on Peshawar for if the Frontier 
vinee ts n^kily ealUd tie gateway of India Peshawar \s the hey of that 
eateway and eoerythmg that affects its iideresis and tis good name must 
U of concern to those responsible for the adnnnistratton of this great 
country Proee«iteg — 

“ I need not now go into the reasons which led to the extension of 
Reforms to the North West Frontier Province at a later date than 
other Provinces. But the Provmce been qmck to make np its 
Ice-wav and the late Legislature and the l,^;islaturo which has been 
eleefed under the pronrions of the Govonimcnt of India Act 1935 
both afford eioquent proof of the speed of political development and 
the good use to which the opportunities aflorded by the new Constl 
tutjon have been turned. 

It w incidentally a result of the new Constitution that the com- 
position of your Committee is now derided entirely by election. As 
yro point out In i^ur address this change In your constitution has 
fHaced an even heavier burden on you than before. But I most 
com men d the detenmnatioa which you have expressed in 
3rour address to carry that burden. 

I do not overlook that that very responsibility to the dectorate 
if not without its drawback to the extent that public men may have 
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on occasion to make up their mind to follow a Ime which they them- 
selves know to be nght but which may be a possible cause of losmg 
popularity with their supporters But m the long run it is the man 
who follows the dictates of his conscience who will be the real leader 
of his community or his country, and that apphes as much to local 
administration as to the wider spheres of Government. 

I have noted what you tell me of the difficulties which at present 
beset the commercial community at Peshawar who have for po many 
years enjoyed a favoured position m the import and export trade with 
Afghanistan. 

You wiU reahse that these difficulties arise mainly from the 
legitimate desire of the Afghan Government to conserve the profits of 
their external and intern^ trade and to strengthen their economic 
position in the world 

My Government are givmg anxious' consideration to the problem 
in order to discover whether an3rthmg can be done to assist the Pesha- 
war traders without mterfermg with the mtemal pohcy of an 
mdependent and friendly neighbour , and they hope that conversations 
will shortly be held with a representative of the Afghan Government, 
m which the existmg situation will be discussed, and remedies satis- 
factory to both parties will be sought 

It is not possible for me to say more until those conversations 
have taken place I understand that the views of your representatives 
have already been placed before the Government of India , but I 
have no doubt that the Afghan Representative, if he visits India, 
will also be ready to discuss matters with your representatives, and 
you can rely on the Government of India to place no obstacles m the 
way of such an mterchange of views 

Let me agam thank you on behalf of Lady Lmhthgow and myself 
very warmly for the welcome, you have extended to me today and 
for the very kmd remarks which you have been good enough to make 
about my mterest m the advancement and the welfare of this great 
country 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Appeal which Lady Lmhthgow has made 
on behalf of the Kmg-Emperor's Fund is designed to meet a real and 
crymg need and to help m the solution of a problem the acuteness of 
wffich is only now begmnmg to be fully appreciated It is my smcere 
trust that the response to that appeal will be on a very generous scale 
Nmety-five per cent of all the sums raised fall to be spent withm the 
Provmce, and the openmg afforded for a real and significant contn- 
bution to the problem of Tuberculosis treatment and prevention m the 
North-West Frontier Provmce is a great one 

I thank you, too, for your reference to my mterest m agnculture, 
and for the land words which you have been good enough to use about 
my association with the development of the Constitution 

The first stage of that Constitution has come mto bemg, and while 
there may be ups and downs, and while difficulty and anxiety may 
from time to time arise, on a broad view we can claim that the first 
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year of Provincial Autonomy has worked well and that Provmdal 
Legislatures have shown imagination and responsibilrty m a hi^ 
degree. The anang stone of the edifice as it is prescribed in the 
Government of India Act is stlD to be fixed in place. 

But I am glad to say that the long period of work preparatory 
to the implementing of Federation is now drawing rapidly to a close. 

No effort win be spared on my part or on the part of His Majesty^s 
Government to expedite the realisation of that great ideal the achieve- 
ment of which 13 calculated to promote the unity of India and to 
advance the welfare of her interests. 


3CL A SATISFYING OCCUPATION 

ipri]23, Speech at the opumng of the Medahand Bydro-Electnc Scheme 
[938 on April 23 1938 — 

Your Excellency Dr Khan Sahib and Gentlemen — ^Before 
thb Scheme open I moat first, very briefly express uty 
great pleamre not only m visitiDg Malal^d, full as it Is from the 
earliest times of historic associations but also at being present on 
this partkolar occasion of the opening of the Malalmnd H 3 rdrO' 
Electro Scheme, wduch, yon wiQ agree, is another example of those 
solid aciuevecients whi^ like great naffestones mark the lospinng 
history of constmctlve engineexing b India. 

Althoo^ as Mr Oram said the idea of generating electricity 
b Mal a ka nd Is an old one it is donbtfnl whether even now It would 
have taken practical shape but for the enthusiasm and engmeerbg 
genias of Mr Buridtt whose work as we all know has leftits mark 
on to many different parts of the North West Frontier Ihe com 
pletion of a great work soch as this is cause for cougratnlation not 
only of those fa whose nUuds the idee originally gemrinated but of 
those who were res pon sible for pbmriinr and can^g out the actual 
construction of the work. I wouldlDce partlculariy to mention 
Mr Koss who has been fa riiaige durin g the anxious period of con 
ftmctioii and ^riio is to be congratulated on the sp ee d aud smoothness 
with which the work has be en earned out Ur ArnaH s last 
summer after a long fflness piaticntly bonie was a serious blow to 
the Scheme and I would mention nere that at ^rmrlnrimi of 
this ceremony I shall unveil a memorial tablet m his memory I 
would Kke, too to congratulate Mr Oram and nil his staff who ha>*e 
been concerned ether with the purely electneal part of the Scheme 
or With the dvil works connected with h. 

^Vh^le congratulating you all I must confess to a certab amount 
cd mild jealousy An en gb eeris ahr^ seems to me to be one of 
the most satisfying of uoaxpatfons. xou plan, you labour and m 
due course the roulti are before your ejTs b concrcte—nsually 
™ senses than one — fonn. rou watdi you improve yon 
poOTWy build agab — all these with a rrasonabJe confidace that 
SCTue unforeseen disaster overtakes you your work will 
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and function properly As a politician and an administrator I cannot 
but cn\y }ou that confidence 

It IS not for me to expatiate at length on the benefits that wll 
accrue from this Scheme, but the possibilities of development con- 
sequent on this supply of cheap power arc fascinating I w'ould 
only mention that with this supply of energy' there seems considerable 
scope for the development of industncs such as the establishment 
of sugar factones , cotton, wool and flour mills , ginning and balmg 
plants The power can also be used for the imgation of land un- 
commanded by canals on the lines of expenments which have been 
earned on wnth success in other Provinces in India. But while the 
inauguration of a Scheme such as this wath all its great potentialities 
should provoke enthusiasm and initiative, it is also a time for caution. 
Schemes fraught with such possibilities of beneficial development 
are often spoiled by the adoption of short-sighted policy in control 
I trust that it will not be taken amiss if, speaking from my cxpencnce 
as a busmess man and as an administrator, I touch on one or two 
points which seem to me of importance. The first is the question 
of staff While I fully appreciate the very natural desire to give 
preference to local men when the question of employment anses, 
I cannot over-emphasize the necessity for entertaining the expenenced 
and efficient staff essential to rapid development, and the danger of 
saenfiang efficiency to other interests. To recruit any thing but 
the best matenal available would be dangerously short-sighted 
And equally it would be dangerously short-sighted to hope for a quick 
return by chargmg high rates in the initial stages Such a course 
would inevitably stifle development, and I am sure that the wiser 
course \vill be to start wth cheap rates to encourage prospective 
consumers I make these suggestions because I feel, and I am 
confident you will agree, that it will be more than unfortunate if 
for avoidable reasons this Scheme was not used and developed to 
the maximum of its obviously great potentiality ” 


31. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

Co-ordinatwn m mailers of common concern io autonomous provinces Nov. 29, 
and States was fostered during Lord Linlithgoiv’s regime through confe- 1938 
rences called ai the initiative of the Central Government Lord Linlith- 
gow’s speech in opening a conference of Ministers on agricidtural market- 
ing at New Delhi on November 29 , 1938 — 

“ Gentlemen, — I am glad to welcome to the Capital this very 
representative gathenng of Mimsters from the Provmces of Bntish 
India and from the Indian States Your attendance here today, and 
many of you have travelled far in order to be with us, is welcome proof 
of the importance you attach to the subject of Agricultural Marketmg. 

Let me say at once that your mterest will be an immense encourage- 
ment to all m the Government of India who have been associated with 
this most important aspect of agncultural improvement. 
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Sir Jardnh Prasad has refcmd to my past eipenance m the 
field of a^cnltnial marietmg In Great Britkn my coBeames and 
I stened the last of onr fire reports on the Dfstiibntion and Rrces of 
Agnojltnral Prodoco m November 1923. These reports hxJ, in 1924 
to the aettmg up of the Marketing branch of the Ministry of Agncnltnre 
and In loaSParliament passed the Agncnltnral Prodoco (Grading and 
Marking) Act I mentioned this becanso it is of mterest to notice that 
in Great Britain it took about 5 yeais to get nnder -way from the 
moment of tbe nuttal impolse. 

In as Sir Jagdbh rcnnndcd ns the Royal Commission 
on Agricolture reporting in 19^8 stressed the great importance of 
Agricoltnral Maricctm^ and linlad it wrth transportation. In 1934 
the Provincial Kconomic Conference led to the initiation of the present 
Trrni t »‘» tl ng tmdcT wtuch the Govenrment of India provide a 

cerrtial oi exo offices vffifle tilt Imperial Comicil 

of Agricolttiral Research has provided ten lakhs of rupees spread over 
a penod of five years to meet part of the cost of ProWnoal Marketing 
S taffs, These grants were m order that the all India commodity 
s nrvey s ini^t be carried out on an tmifonn basis. But it is worthy 
of co m ment that at each stage there has been spontaneous cx>-apera 
tion from the autonomous Provinces and States Eadi provmctal 
Government has from the outset at its own coot provided a I^nncial 
Kaiketlng Officer to take cha^ of the provinmaj section of the work 
and seve^ Governments have previded additional marketing staffi 
and, more recently have taken over sotiw of the expercmental develop- 
ments sudi as grading stations. Many of the States of whom no 1 ^ 
than i20 have co-operated in this matter have provided their own 
marketing staffs and they barw all readily collaborated with the 
Central Marketing Staff bo^ m the commodity snrveys and m such 
pra ct ica l matters as marking and grading In 1937 the Central Legis- 
lature passed the Agncultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act 
and it is significant to notice that in India this stage was reachedf about 
three years after Mr Livingstone s arrival and rather less fbnn two 
years irem the completion oi the Maiketmg Staff. In En^and, as 
I have told you a period of five years elapsed between the setting 
up of the Marketing branch and the passage into law of the first Mar 
keting Act It Is I think, encouraging to note that despite the for 
rmdable comphc flt ions and diversities ot the Indian maiketi^ system 
merdianU and market men In this co un try have shown themselves 
Just as ready as their brethren in the West to avail themselves of well 
thought out marketing improvements. The jxisitlon today is that 
six marketing reports are now complete and that a further four are 
well advanc^ In congratulating all concerned inwn the very pr*>* 
beginning that hu thus beira achieved. I feel that I must affirm 
ray conviction bom of my own conaldcrablo experience that adequate 
preHmmarv surveys are essential to the construction of sourri schemes 
of marketing Careful economic reconnaissance Is an essential prc" 
Itainary of e\*ery sound scheme and I would confidently recommend 
an ^0 ^ responsible for the construction of snch schemes to count 
neither time nor money wasted which are spent In prosecuting with 
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zeal and efSciency these essential prekminary studies In work of 
this nature, anxious as we all of us naturally are to improve producers’ 
prices, it is seldom wise to attempt the short cuts Rough and ready 
methods may seem at the outset to give qmck results, but those axe 
not the results that will stand the test of time Organized marketmg 
means the apphcation of saentific methods to the problems of collec- 
tion and distribution That is why emphasis is laid on the impor- 
tance of basmg all future action on an adequate assembly of tested 
facts Agam, m usmg those facts and m drawing deductions from 
them, the scientific is the only safe method, which is to mistrust each 
conclusion until it has been subjected to every possible test 

In India an important stage has now been reached for many 
marketmg surveys have been completed or are weU advanced, and 
broad conclusions have emerged which call for apphcation on a wide 
scale It is satisfactory to note that Central and Provmaal Staffs 
did not wait the completion of the all-India commodity reports before 
studymg the possibihties of development At a comparatively early 
stage the necessity of certam lines of improvement became clear The 
standardisation of weights and measures, a wider adoption of the 
system of regulated markets, which had already proved its value m 
some parts of India, a fact emphasised by the Royal Commission on 
Agncifiture, are recommendations common to all the reports It was 
also apparent from the outset that gradmg and standar^sation would 
oSer a fruitful field for development and m consequence, on the 
recommendation of the Provmcial Economic Conference of 1934, the 
prehmmary studies on quahty necessary for the consideration of 
grade standards were started simultaneously with the marketmg sur- 
veys This stage was followed by the setting up of experimental 
grading stations for such commodities as frmt, eggs and hides and slons 
which the surveys showed to be susceptible of such treatment It 
was speedily found that, as m other countries, legislative action was 
needed to protect the marks, and as Sir Jagdish Prasad has said, the 
Agricultural Produce (Gradmg and Marking) Act directed to that pur- 
pose was passed by the Central Legislature m February 1937 

It is of mterest to note that the total number of experimental 
grading stations now m operation is about 25 

Standardisation, the determmation of grades, is more than agree- 
ment on convement categories of physical attnbutes — size, colour, 
punty, water or fat content, and the hke Standards must be very 
definitely related to the requirements of the consumer, that is to the 
saleabihty of the produce Standardisation is a pre-requisite of efiec- 
tive advertisement Standardisation, the determmation and stnct 
adherence to grades, is a key to distant markets, and — given improved 
world conditions — a sure road to expandmg busmess But marketmg 
orgamzations can do somethmg beyond promotmg the orderly and 
economic distnbution and sale of pnmary produce An effiaent 
marketmg orgamzation should be the grower's mtelhgence bureau 
Often you wiU find that the cultivator, who cannot himseK be m touch 
with distant and overseas markets, iviU prefer a crop, or a particular 
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variety of some crtjp becaBse of its agricoltural advantage that is 
becatiM it is easy to grow or because it matnres at a convenient 
moment in the leasonal rontmo of the holding or appean to give a 
particnlariy heavy yield. Sometnnea Indeed a variety will be sown 
m^fcrence to mere local fashion and famllaulty But the Maricetmg 
Officer who know* the requirements of the oltnnate market! and the 
prices mliug in those markets U quite fretmently m a position to 
advise the cultivator that he will increase h±i pnwpect! of profit by 
growing *onje variety other fhat one whim see m s to possess the 
agricultural advantage. Evidently this function of a market 
ing service may be of great value in cooditions m which world markets 
m terms of the relativB demand for different kinds of pnmaiy produce 
is— for one reason or another — in a atate of change and uncelainty 
Causes so different as the devdopment of synthetic substitutes or the 
economic aftermath of a war may snbstantially promote the demand 
for one type of produce at the expense of some other Consider how 
much low may m spared to tbe grower if his marketing organisation 
—what I have called his inteffigence burean — is able to provide bun 
with very early warning of such a change in demand 

The improvement of marketing offer* a fnntful field for co- 
operation between tbe Central Govennnent Provinces and States, 
The development of marketing in the main, falls within theprovmcud 
sphere hut tbe main prohlerDS are of a wider character Though the 
{rauction of mai^ commodities is localised but the areas of coucentre 
tion are scattered throughout the country and are not confined to 
any particular Province or State the consumption of a product is 
generally spread over the whole amntry and many arc of off India 
unportaoco both as regards our faiterual and export trade. Wider 
issue* relating to the fitiuce o! the primary producer are also involved 
since marketing ref o r m s are essential b«oro the commercial b*TiW 
can fully devel^ a system of short tena produce advances. In the 
report of the A^caitural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India for 1036 it is stated that short term advances for marketing pro- 
duce ihauld be re^krfftd os one tive meat impcfrtaat part* of booking 
busmeas but that the commercial bonks have hitherto been unable 
to develop produce advances to tbe extent of their capacity owing to 
the extra ordinaiy diversification and vagueness of market conditions 
throughoat Inda and tbe manner In which produce contracts are 
In this connection the Report stresses the importance of the 
following improvements in marketing machine^ and practice (f) 
a reasonable s tan d ar disation of the staples anH of the contracts relat 
ing to them (ii) tbe provirion m properiy regulated markets and 
elsewnere of suitable storage under coouition* which would pennit of 
pTOjw irtsunmee and (in) the establishment where possible and ad 
vi»bk of prroeriv regulated forward markets pennitting of hedging 
and thus to the mitigation of violent market flactuatiems. It is there- 
in satisfactory to note that an agree men t has been reached with tbe 
prtnapal t^e associations for standard future contracts for wheat 
/ discussions are wdl advanced in regard to 

standards for groundnuts and coffee Equally to be welcomed is the 
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progress now being made in several provmces with legislation for the 
setting up or improvement of regulated markets As progress is 
made with these two items, the consideration of the establishment of 
more adequate tenmnal or future markets vould be possible To 
what extent pro\nnces will, m future, require assistance from a central 
marketmg staff m this and cognate matters is one of the matters which 
the Conference will consider ” 


32. ADVICE TO LANDLORDS 

Extracts from Lord Linlithgow's reply at a dinner given at Dar- Dec. 11, 
hhanga by the Maharajadhiraja on December ri, 1938 — 1938 

“ I am well a^\are of the great temtonal interests which you, 
Maharajadhiraja, represent You have referred in your speech to my 
strong desire to assist the advance of the rural community to a fuUer 
life and you know of my own deep and abiding feehng for the country- 
side and the close interest which I have always taken m the welfare of 
the land and m the prosperity of those connected ^vlth it. I am 
dehghted in these circumstances to meet here tonight so many re- 
presentatives of great land-o^vmng f amihes representing long traditions in 
their various provinces This is not the occasion for a political speech, 
and followmg your example I do not propose to talk pohtics tonight 
But I shall not I thmk be straymg beyond the appropnate limits if I 
refer in two words to the great importance of the landed mterest, its 
potentialities for good, and the contnbution which it is m a position 
to make to the welfare of the countryside — ^whether m terms of the 
improvement of the condition of tenantry, or m terms of the develop- 
ment of natural resources and the introduction of up-to-date apphances 
and methods of farmmg Very much has I know been done m this 
direction already by enhghtened landlords Much must inevitably 
remam to be done m a country of the size of India, a country distm- 
gmshed by such varieties of soil, climate and agricultural problems, 
and I am sure that you, Gentlemen, with your great expenence and 
your great responsibihties, are as fully ahve to this as anyone can 
be 


33. SIGNMCANCE OF FEDERAL SCHEME 

In opening the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Com- Dec. 19, 
merce of India at Calcutta on December 19, 1938, Lord Linlithgow devoted 1938 ^ 

his speech mainly to the issue of Federation 

” I have had the advantage this summer of renewmg personal 
contact with the Secretary of State And I have been able, too, to 
renew the same personal contact with Members of both Houses and 
with His Majesty's Mimsters There has never been any divergence 
of view — ^though I have seen that suggested — ^between my Noble 
Fnend the Secretary of State, or His Majesty’s Government, and 
myself on the Federal issue, but m speakmg to you today I can do so 
ivith the additional confidence as to our entire unity of purpose and 
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approadi given by my convertationa this stmimer While I have 
been avray and since I have returned a farther ttago and a vital one 
m the of the approach to Federation baa been achieved 

and I am glad gentlemen to be able to speak to you today with the 
knowledge that the Pnnees are shortly to receive the revised draft 
lAitmment and win bo asked to signify withm an appropriate Interval 
of tmie thar decision on it. 

In measuring the reactions of public opinion to any proposal 
of major pohtiS inmortance it is weU to remind omsdvea that the 
circamstances of pontical controversy tend eve rywh ere to magnify 
and to advertise those points as to which there is difficulty or" deep 
divergence of opinion wnile those matters as to which there is concord 
and rnrnmnn Bgreemcnt arc too often — in the beat and dost of the 
fray-forgotten or set aside. So indeed has it been m to the 

c oatT ov aay upon the ^ncstion of AD India Federation, Yet if the 
matter bo impartial examined, it will be foraid that upon the 
#*5i»Ti tii=iT ments of rederation there is wide and, in son&e highly 
important regards unanimous agreement 

Let me attempt for a moment to probe the deeper reasons — 
the underlying instincts upon which rests the imderstanding so 
tmiverBal today of tlie Immense importance to India at this time of 
attaining a foUef political hie with^t samhdng the ideal of unity 
What are the conuderatlans historical and eontemporaiy which have 
harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to the heavy tau of securing 
the pohtfcaJ integration of tbar country? Surely it is the deep 
conviction that upon unity dep>ends the positioB and prestige of India 
before the nations and her capacity to t^e her due place in the world 
and to ex erca se upon worid development the influence to which she is 
entitled by nAt of her history her importance and her culture. For 
the doe nili&ient of her d«tiny unity is ef^rrH a b In the past 
India has sufiered much and lost many things as the direct and 
unescapable penalty of bitemal sdihm and division. These truths 
De de^y embedded in the histoncal consdonaaess of the people 
I am convinced that their realisation today contributes most materlaDy 
to shape opmion upon contemporary proble^ Qulckming and 
fortifying these powwful impulses there u ejmte evidently a gmw rng 
compehension of the position of India m a world which has now 
beyond doubt entered upon one of those fcirmalave periods the out 
come ol which must afiect the shape of human afialrs up on planet 
for many generations to come It is certain that in one shape or 
another such a crisis must impose intense stresses and crucial tests 
upon aU people. That India is aware of these matters none may 
doubt. Her statesmen arc constantly extending and broadiming the 
rai^ and scope of their survey her public is increasingly disposed to 
look outwards towards the great world of intemationaf affeirs not as 
mere spectators but as those iriio grasp the rignlficauco of India s 
place in the environment of modern world problems. Such stirrings 
of the national consciousness are bound soon to see k their due 
expression. How can they find expression unless unity upon AD 
India basis u achieved ? 
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Upon the economic sigmficance of Federation there can, I 
imagme, be no senous doubt or dissent, and I am confident that 
commeraal and finanaal mterests throughout India are fully alive to 
its importance I venture to hope that those mterests, whether 
Indian or European, will make a direct contnbution towards the 
education of pubhc opinion upon this weighty aspect of federation 
The full frmts of union will not npen in a moment, but I beheve that 
substantial benefits will very soon accrue Differences and exceptions 
m the economic field may — ^no doubt will — survive the achievement 
of the Federal scheme That, m the nature of thmgs, is but to be 
expected But the achievement of that scheme cannot, m my 
judgment, but tend to harmonise the mterests of all parties without 
matenal mjury to any , to weld together from the economic and fiscal 
pomt of view, in a manner and to an extent which could not otherwise 
be looked for, the Indian States and British India ; and to ensure the 
alleviation of that lack of umty which, whatever its histoncal 
explanation, cannot m this sphere but strike the observer as calculated 
to reduce efficiency, and to hamper the development of India's natural 
resources, and of her commercial and industn^ opportunities. 

When we last met a year ago. Provincial Autonomy had been 
m operation for nme months The expenence of those nme months 
had left me confident that whatever difficulties lay ahead (and the 
possibihty of difficulty and misunderstanding was as present then as 
it is today), the workabihty and the essential soundness of the scheme 
devised by Parliament had proved themselves ; and that, whatever 
criticisms might be levelled on points of detail, the foundation was 
the nght one, and, given understandmg and goodwill, the scheme of 
provmaal autonomy sound and workable I was confident too that 
the autonomous provincial governments, whatever party they repre- 
sented, could m the workmg of provmcial autonomy expect m the 
fullest measure from Governors, from the Services, and, m so far as 
he was concerned, from the (xovemor-General, friendly and ready 
co-operation 

Another year's expenence of the workmg of provmcial autonomy 
leaves, I venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these pomts 
The tnbutes which Mmisters of all pohtical parties have m recent 
months paid to the work of the great Services speak for themselves 
I know from first hand how real is the importance which Mmisters 
attach to the lo}^ and willmg co-operation which they have received 
I can speak equally from first hand of the friendly character of the 
relations between Governors, standmg as the Kmg’s representatives 
outside and above party, and their Mmisters As to the workmg of 
the special responsibihties, you will, I am sure, agree that the forecast 
which I gave m my message to India of June last year has been amply 
and fully realised He would be a bold man who, today, even in these 
conditions, excluded the possibihty, from one cause or other, of 
difficulty, even of very serious difficulty, m the future But, on a 
broad view, the great experiment of provmcial autonomy, the transfer 
of real powers to Mmisters elected by an electorate five times the size 
of any electorate that had previously voted m India, has proved a 
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marked success And given the continuance of the goodwill and the 
onderstanding which haa been given in such full measure there is no 
reason today why we should not look with confidence to the future. 
I have no fear that, ^veu the same goodwill and the same co-operation 
the Federal scheme manned by the joint talent and experience of 
Bntish India and the Indian States will not bo as great and os 
significant a success as Provincial Autonomy has been 

I am tflmTHflr ^th ^ cntiasm that the Federal scheme Is too 
restricted in its scope. Nor do I o ver e stim ate, m relation to federation, 
the importance or the valoe of the mferences to be drawn from the 
la nT l r ln g of j ym vin r4<tT autonomy FoT aH that when I consider 
criticisms such as those which I have just mentioned I cannot but 
fHnV of the appr^iensious expressed, an/t, I am ame genuinely and 
nneerdy felt at the time of the intn^uctlcm of provmaal autonomy 
I would ask whether experience has not shown the reahty of the powers 
then transferred the re^y spirit of co-operation of Governors and the 
Services, the ^mnwnw potentialities which the scheme of provincial 
autonomy whatever hesitations it may have engendered before it was 
brought mto being has placed in the hands of Mnusteis. And I 
wonld point to the fact t^t the special responsibilities fdaced mxm 
Governors by the Act have admittw over a period of now more than 
i8 months of bang operated in the manner in which the Act intended 
them to be opoated without any interference with the orderiy 
devdopment of the provincial schme, and without those frequent 
dashes between Ministen and Governors which were in so many 
quarters apprehended as Hkelv I am confident that after all allow 
ance has made lor the diSerent setting of the sta^ we may look 
fora mnflar state of things with the introduction of the Federal scheme. 

To draw a strict parallel be tw e en the Federal portions of the 
Act and the pixmAcial portions would bo Bat I would 

like to expiesi ray own profound oanvictlon of the value and the 
importance of the orderiy processes inherent in the Federal scheme 
and of the seeds of devdopment which that schanc rrmtairw I no 
more under rate hero than In the case of provincial autonomy the 
sincenty of the doubts which critics of Fede^on may feel But I 
would ask them to give Federation the trial which I am convinced that 
it deserves. Given goodwill and understanding I am sure that results 
of the greatest and most lasting importance to the benefit of Ttwifa may 
be looked for from its reahsatioiu I am confident too that the 
Governor-General, whoever he may be, will at all timi in the Cmtral 
as in the provincial sphere, be rea^ to give the fullest wei^t to all 
relevant considerations that he will be anxious to hdp those who are 
ready to take advantage of any assistance which he may be able to 
give them and that he win 1» ready to approach the problems of 
^e Centre (and I folly recognise how th^ dffier from the problems 
m the provincial field) with detachment openness and a sincere 
anxiety to reach tho solntion best in the interests of India. In these 
^tten tlrt spirit Is of more coD cero than the letter and thgt con 
one that roust at all times be present to those on whom 
falls the responsibility for government in country 
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Mr President, I listened with great interest to your remarks about 
the Indian States, and I welcome the opportunity that you give me of 
sajung a word about the States in their relation to Federation The 
States are as essential an element in a Federation of India as are the 
Provmces of Bntish India The unity of India is as dear a thing to 
them as it is to British India It was with distmgmshed leaders of the 
States that the Federal ideal in its present form ongmated , and their 
contnbution to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been 
matenal. The decision as to their further contnbution must be for 
them and for them alone to make No pressure to take a decision in a 
particular sense will be brought upon the Rulers of the Indian States 
by His Majesty’s Government or by me. Indeed, this matter has 
throughout been approached with full appreciation of the responsi- 
bility which falls upon the individual Ruler who has to take a decision 
of such momentous consequence to his dynasty and his State We 
have done all that lay m our power to apply a just judgment to the 
pomts which have been raised by mdividu^ States in connection \vith 
their accession to Federation and to find the wise and appropnate 
solution of those pomts , and we have, at aU times, kept before us the 
ideal of the unity of India 

The decision whether or not to accede to the Federation of 
India falls to be taken at a time when the mmds of many Rulers are 
preoccupied wth the question of determimng the extent to which ideas 
genmnated m different conditions, and arismg from wholly different 
circumstances, are capable of assimilation with the background of their 
traditions and responsibihties I reahse the difficulty of that problem 
— none the less great because, while the advice and assistance of the 
Paramount Power is always available to Rulers, it must rest with 
Rulers themselves to decide what form of Government they should 
adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian States. And, as the Secre- 
tary of State has again made clear m the last few days, while the 
Paramount Power will not obstruct proposals for constitutional advance 
imtiated by Rulers, His Majesty’s Government have no intention of 
brmgmg any form of pressure to bear upon them to mitiate constitu- 
tional changes I need not remmd you of the close and active mterest 
which so many Rulers have already displayed m this question But m 
a field m which, for historical and other reasons, such wide differences 
in conditions exist, generahzations are dangerous and misleadmg 
The nature of any internal adjustment, the checks and balances 
appropriately to be apphed, cannot wisely m aU circumstances be the 
same, and the fullest weight must be given to all relevant factors 
by those on whom the respqnsibihty directly falls But, gentlemen, 
let us make no mistake about this if Federation is not to fall short of 
the high ideal which it has so far constituted, if it is to be a real 
Federation of all-India, then the collaboration and the participation of 
the Indian States, and of the tradition they stand for, are essential 

Gentlemen, I have kept you too long and only the importance 
of this issue is my excuse It has been my object to reaffirm to you 
my own faith m the federal ideal and the importance that m my 
judgment attaches to its early reahsation Provmcial Autonomy and 
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lU vrotking have m a sense been a tondi*stc>i>e. I claim that we are 
entitled, In the light of the working of Provincial Antonomy to be 
of good heart when we contemplate the working of Federation. 
ProvmdalAntonomyand Federation essentially and intr in sically parts 
one of the other rqiresent a great decision all the more significant 
when onthn^ against the bac%rotmd of world pohtics That back 
grtnmd is more sombre by far in 19^ than It was In 1935 But the 
darkening of the backgronnd the emphasis on totalitarian ideologies 
have made no difference to the attitude of His Majesty's Government 
towards Indian constitotional advance Their TOliqr is unch ang ed 
th^ remain of opmion that In the interests of Inma as a whole as well 
as from the point of view of individnal units whether States or 
Provinces the ideal embodied In tim Act is that best calcolated to 
achieve results of real and permanent value alike to India and to the 
co mp onent parts of the Feoeration- 

Mr President you referred in your remarks to the appeal 
which I made when I addressed yon a year ago— an appeal for 
goodwill and patience for their response to which 1 am profonndly 
gratcfnl to your Members Today I would make another appeal — 
an appeal to Tnrflfl for collaboration and I Would make that appeal 
even to those who may sincerely doubt the value of the federal scheme 
for I am confident that experience wiD justify my own pjofound belief 
in it I wonld make an appeal for trust*— trust in the onced^ of those 
by whom the Kheme has been devxsed, tnxst fa the goodwiU and the 

faith of those by whom it faUs to be earned out. 1 would make an 
appeal, finally for patience and for a realisation of the difficulties 
of oth^ and t would ask again that fa conslderfag the problems 
whether of individuals or of ^ts tbe fullest weight be given to all 
the attendant circumstances. The responsibility to India of all of us 
who have it la our power to make any contributiDU to the achievement 
of the Federal ideal is heavy and immediate, and It is no light 
reassurance to me gentlemeo to feel that in whatever effort I may 
make to bring it into being witliout delay I have your goodwill 
and your underatandir^ tympathy and support- 

U. FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 

To tupUmeni und co-ordinaie and not to tuppitni Iko xoork of ik« 
PTOotnetal Defmrimfnls xeoidd b» tke c o noem of Vn toehnoiooUcl labora 
toms of the fndisn Cenirai JuU ComsniUto xA uf to porxmdo facHUies 
for Ttsiarch of a fundoMonUi tharuicr tn spheral aspects of pite 
pTOdudton markdifig and manufacture Extract from Lord Unixikgov s 
speech at the openwg of Ih* Lab^aloms at CaJeum on January 3 1939 
Let me at once teH you how great a pleasure it is to me to be present 
among \*ou today in order to inaugurate the technological lab^tories 
of ^Cmtral Jute Commlitee It is 11 years since my coQea^es and 
I of me Amcnltural Commission signed ^ report in which we recom- 
i^ded the setting np of a Central Jute Committee, Since that time 
*^“P^^^,CDces of the grower the manufacturer and the exporter have 
as I think you wiD agree been such as substantially to strengthen 
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the case for the active prosecution of rcsearcli — agncultural, technical, 
and commercial — m connexion vath this most important crop. 

You, Sir Bryce, have paid a well-merited tnbutc to the work, 
o^er many years, of the Bengal Department of Agnculturc m the 
direction of improving the production of jute, and in that connexion 
you have mentioned the importance of securing that a higher crop 
jncld may not be attained at the cost of a fall in the quality of the 
fibre To my mind, it is the great ment of the plan of research laid 
down b}' the Indian Central Jute Committee that tliat plan envisages 
continuous research over every stage of production, marketmg and 
manufacture, from the seed available to the cultivator to the 
preparation of the finished article, and also the provision of an 
improved service of statistics and information. 

Throughout the range of its acti\ntics, the committee will be 
concerned at all points, not to supplant, but to supplement and co- 
ordinate, the work of tlie Provina^ Departments and of the Research 
Institute of the Indian Jute Mills Association. Tlie co-ordmation m 
research and planning thus secured will, I am persuaded, go far to 
secure that, in the formation of schemes for improvement in any stage 
or process, due regard will be had to their relation to the industry as a 
whole. 

I do not doubt that among the many factors which make for 
prosperity, proper weight vail be given to the extreme importance of 
securing a fair return to the cultivator, whose activities must contmue 
to constitute the foundation upon which rests the whole fabnc of this 
highly important industrjv " 

35. TWO WEST COAST STATES 
(i) Lovely Cochin 

A tribute to the progressive admxmslralion of Cochtn was paxi by Jan. 7, 
Lord Linlithgow at the State Banquet at the MaJuiraja’s capital on 1939 
January 7 , 1939 . His ExcdUncy also referred to the dcvclopnient of 
" the great Coditn Harbour," the " finest in the east ", and to the natural 
beauty of the State Extracts — 

" . . You know how great and real a pleasure it is to us to meet 
Your Highness agam, this tune in your own State and m your own 
capital, and you Imow, too, I thmk, how much we have looked forward 
to our visit to Cochin and to seeing for the first t^me your lovely 
State I know how widely Your Highness has trav^ed, but I feel 
sure that there must be few places which you have seen m the course 
even of travels so wide as yours which can claim a greater degree of 
natural beauty or a more attractive settmg than Your Highness’s own 
State 

The advanced condition of Cochm today the high degree of 
hteracy and of education of its peoples, the progressive character 
of its administration, directly reflect the close and immediate mterest 
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taken by Your Hi^mess and your predecessora on the gadt in eviry 
t>iTng calculated to be of importance to your subjects. Your own 
close and mtnnate knowledge of all parts of the State and the first 
hand knowledge which your extensive tounng has given you has 
made you well aware of their needs and requirenienta and I wdl know 
how concerned Your Ifflgbness has always been to apply the knowledge 
and experience which your travels whether made or outade of your 
State given you in the administration and for the benefit of Cochin. 

Your Highness has referred In your speech to the great Cochin 
Harbour It most be a source of keen satisfaction to you that your 
State should contam a harbour which is, as yon say one of the &est 
in east and the creation of whidi is of such importance from the 
point of view of the trade And commerce of ^ochin and of India as a 
whole. I gratefully acknowledge the kind exprcssians which Yonr 
Highness 1^ used as to the acistance which my Government have 
been able to give you m connection with the devdopment of your 
port, and you may be confident that I will not fafl to watch the course 
of its future development with close interest 

I warmly welcome the assurance Your Highness has been so land 
as to pve me In your speech of your ready ct>operation in the task 
that lies before me of the comdetioD of the scheme envisaged by the 
Government of India Act and the mauguration of the Federation of 
India. I do not propose tooi^t to disoiss in any detail the question 
of Federation Ycmr Highness and your Government have throughout 
taken a helpful and cons tru ctive attitude in regard to the F^eral 
scheme and Your Highness Is well aware of my views on it But I 
would like if I may to associate myself to the fullest with Your 
Highness s remarks as to the fundamental unity of India, That unity 
so precious to all who love India is I am sure an Ideal that m 
no way better be furthered than \y completion of the federal adieme 
and I ventured in remarks whidi I recently made elsewhere to Am ph a 
use the extreme importance of mnlntflining and consolidating that 
unity more particul^ly in the conditions oi the pr e sen t time. Your 
in that, the mument ceme wbtsi in 

your own woros umty even m the pohtical sphere ran be achieved 
for this great country and I am sure that you are right too m your 
fe el i ng that that unity of India as a whole ran be achieved consistently 
with the safeguarding oi the interests oi its component parts. 

^ (H) Travancorei Record 

Jan. 10, fnm speech cd (keStcUhaiujutiatTTVMndnm on Janwiry 

1939 10 1939 

It is now half a century since a Legislative Counefl was first 
«tablished in Travancore and I listened vnth the greatest interest to 
the itrview which Your Highness has given ns of the developments in 
the powers and the field of operation of j*onr Legislative bodies I 
note your arrangements to enisle the Assembly to exercise effective 
nnanml coctroL I note also the method of pr e pa ration of the budget 
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and of its presentation to both Houses of the Legislature, and the 
arrangements you have made for the scrutiny of the annual audit and 
appropnation accounts of the State by a Public Accounts Committee 
elected by the Legislature itself I am glad to think that the legisla- 
tive acti\uty of the two Houses should be as marked as you tell me 
that It has been, and I welcome the steps which I understand from 
you they have taken in the field of labour legislation 

In appointing a Pubhc Ser\'ice Commissioner, Your Highness has 
taken a step the importance of vhich the Joint Select Committee and 
Parhament have both emphasired in the case of Bntish India , and I 
note witli interest the arrangements you have made for the recruit- 
ment of candidates for the vanous grades m the Civil Ser\ace and for 
the standardisation of the salaries of Government servants I note, 
too, the steps taken by Your Highness and your Government to safe- 
guard the position of tlie backward communities, to wden the basis 
of recruitment to the Army, and (and to this I attach great importance) 
to relieve the burden of agncultural indebtedness I note with much 
mterest that the efiect of tlie Regulation which fixes the relation of 
landlord and tenant m Travancore is to give the tenant permanency of 
tenure and fixity of nghts I trust sincerely that the distress prevail- 
ing among agncultunsts in Travancore, which I hear wth great regret 
has been so acute, may look to be alleviated and reduced The 
estabhshment of a Board of Agnculture, the appointment of Marketmg 
Officers, the appreciation which you have sliovn of the necessity for 
mtensive agricultural research ^ind activity, are all indicative of the 
close concern vith which Your Highness watches the agncultural 
problem — a problem of such vital importance m India today 

I share your hope that the scheme for the development of 
Hydro-electnc power m the State ^vlll, as you say, give a stimulus to 
industry, and I am sure that you are nght m the emphasis you lay on 
the importance of the promotion of cottage mdustnes to the future 
of Travancore. Travancore has great natural resources, and the well 
thought out scheme for their development, the outhnes of which Your 
Higlmess has sketched, tonight, 'v\^l, I trust, produce results of real 
and lastmg benefit to your State I was struck in particular by the 
progressive character of the scheme which you tell me that you have 
m contemplation of the exploitation, by means of careful planmng, 
of the great forest wealth of your State 

This is indeed, as Your Highness has remarked, a penod of crucial 
importance m the history of this country as of the world, as a whole. 
And I welcome the assurance which you give me of the readmess 
of your ancient State to play its due and adequate part m that 
co-operation between the Indian States and the Paramount Power, 
the importance of which ydu have so nghtly underhned. I hstened 
with great pleasure to the tnbute which you have paid to the work 
of my Resident I am glad mdeed to tlunk that relations between 
your State and my Representative should be of so fnendly and 
harmomous a character.'^ 
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38 . "ADMIRABLY GOVERNED STATE" 

n. 13 , Eitfrcd frm speech ai the State Sanguei at Mysore on January 13 
39 1939 

Twelve years ago I paid a brief visit to Bangalore, but this is 
the hist opportunity that we have had since I came to India as Viceroy 
of wing Your Highness s State. I have been here less than one day 
bnt I can already say that the reports of Mysore a beauty are in no 
way exaggerated ana I have alrc^y been eble to gauge something 
of the acSvitxes of Your TTIghm>wt a Government in the development 
of agnculture and mdustry and the improvement of public health. 
On my drive r i Y i m H Bangsdoro I saw the results of intelligent town- 
I^JnnnfT1g upon a residential quarter a modem maternity hospital, 
and most worthy memonal in the Technological Institute of Your 
Highness s Silver Jubilee, Bangalore is already the ei^th largest 
dty in It is a rapidly growing dty ana I can sec that Itis 

growing on the ri^t lines. 

I am ^ad to notice however that the fast developing Mysore 
Industries are being placed in different centres in the Stale to that 
they may be more closely Hnlreri with the countryside, and so that the 
economic benefits derived from them may more directly profit the 
countiyman. Today in Manidya I saw h^ your su^ mdustry has 
brought wealth to the agricaltmist and I can well bdieve bow proud 
Your Highness must feel when yem pass through a countryside where 
the faming capacity of the pec^le hai been so materially i mp roved. 

I have crowded much Into this one day and I must grvo mv 
special thanks to Your Highness for the exhimtion of Rural Healm 
and Welfare that was arranged for me at Qoeep^ The Health Train 
ing Centre organired In co-operation with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Is a most interesting experfanent It is only by intensive practical 
work in a limited area tlut one can learn the most elective of 

improving the health and welfare of the Indian villager This centre 
should bo a most valuable guide to the development of pubbe health 
work not csily In the Mysore State but In many parts India. 

The last part of my joumw today was when I drove with Your 
Highness through the streets of your capital. The City of Mysore is 
remarkable not only for the beauty of its streets and DuUdhigs but 
also for the devdopraent of institatfons for the care of the sick and 
especially the care of those sufienng from the terrible disease of tuber 
cuiosis. Your Highness has told ui of your great interest in the fight 
against this disease which vre are now waging throughout India, and 
we know that the Mysore State has devoted special attention to this 
work. My wife and I are hapw to be In a dty where so much is done 
to fight this disease and she looks forv<ard with great Int er e st to 
vint^ tomorrow the tuberculosis institutions eepwaally the Sana 
torium founded in ittemoiy of Your Highness s sister the finest 
memorial that onj one could desire. 

^ much I ha\e seen today and I regret that time does not 
permit me to see more of the devdopments in the State which spring 
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from Your Highness’s unremittmg labour throughout your long rule 
I have however had the opportunity of reading something of the 
developments m Agriculture, Industry, the Medici and Pubhc Health 
Services and Hydro-Electnc Power Supply I am particularly mterest- 
ed m the developments m agnculture smce I visited the State as Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission and I can see that your Agricultural 
Department has been able to brmg about a real improvement especially 
in the types of paddy, sugar and cotton grown and m the quality of 
the Mysore cattle Your Highness is fortunate m ruling over a State 
possessed of great natural resources, and wise m your pohcy of utilismg 
those resources to the fuU The progress of electnfication in Mysore 
IS remarkable, and when the two new projects at Shimsha and Gersoppa 
are completed there will be a cheap supply of electricity available 
throughout the State 

When we leave Mysore we shall take away with us the picture 
of a City of great naturd beauty embelhshed by Your Highness’s care, 
and of an admirably governed State the great natural resources of 
which have been developed by Your Higltoess’s devoted labours of 
over forty years for the prosperity and happmess of your people " 

37 . DESCENDANTS OF SmVAJI THE GREAT 

Extract from speech at the Staie Banquet at Kolhapur on January Jan. ISj 
i8. 1939 -- ' 1939 

" I have looked forward with keenmterest to my visit to Kolhapur, 
the Premier State of this Agency, whose Ruler is the direct descendant 
of Shivaji the Great, founder of the Mahratta Empire, and I am 
the more happy to be here today given the cordial relations which 
have so long existed between Your Highness’s State and my Government 
It is a source of profound satisfaction to me to give expression m 
person to ;the confidence I feel that the future will see no dimmution 
in the intimacy and cordiahty of those relations 

The loyal support and the co-operation so readily afforded by 
His late Highness m the cntical years of the Great War have found 
an echo m the spontaneous and generous gesture made by Your 
Highness during the recent crisis m placmg ^ the resources of your 
State at His Majesty’s command — a gesture, I can assure Your 
Highness, most deeply valued and appreciated 

I have listened with dose mterest to the record of progress made 
m the State durmg recent years That record is one which covers 
a wide field of achievement ,* it would be difficult indeed to suggest 
any sphere of activity which has escaped Your Highness’s notice, 
and you may well be proud of the progress which Kolhapur has made 
m so many directions smce Your Highness succeeded to the gaddt 
But I might perhaps pay a special tnbute to the development of 
hydro-electnc power, and to the provision which you contemplate 
of a pure water supply, and an efficient dramage system — ^measures 
of the utmost importance to the health alike of toivn and village , 
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while the tteps which Yonr Hlf^mess has taken to introdncc and 
aiconrage improved methods of a^caltnre cannot bnt be of great 
and growing assistance to your subjects 

Your TTTg^ni-^ has r efer r e d m ^ur speech to the fine tradition 
of service for their people of the Kuhng House of Kolhapur and 
you added that the changing conditions of the times carry with 
thi*TP Bddjtinpfll obligations, I feel confident that under Your 
Hi^mess s inspiration and your guidance these obligation* will be 
discharged to the full, and I am confident too that the policy of 
Your Highness and your Government wiD continue to be mariced 
by the same wisdom and foresl^t in this as in other respect*. 

I have been greatly interested in this connection to hear that 
a form of Local S^-uovemment based on a Pancha^t System 
has been m force ra Kolhapur since so long ago as ig 2 o and that 
the T flabhn Pancluyat should have disdiaiged so successfully the 
purpose* vfech it was created to serve, I need not say how enrnestlv 
i trust that the steps r^ch Your Highness teDs me that you now 
have In ccmtemplation for the establishment of a Legislative Assembly 
m your State be attended with no less success, 

I would Hke too most warmly to commend Yonr Highness s 
deasiaa to create a High Court in your State. Its creation cannot 
bat result in mcreased confidence in the Jodidary generally and it 
emphatoses if that were noceasary Yoar Highness sanity to mamtam 
this most important biundi of State Admiiustfation at a high leveL 


I am very to bear from Your Hi^ess of the cordial relations 
wevailing be t we e n your Government and your Feudatory Jagirdar* 

I have every confidence that Your Highness will do aD in your power 
to see that ihxa cordol relationship is mftTnfBinM. 

I can well believe that Your Highness s efiort* towards the 
advancement of the State end the welfare of your people have won 
and will continue to preserm the loj^ty and afiecUon of fKoUutpur 
you may be certain that I shall continue to watch with dose and 
sympathetic interest the developments of Your Highness s policy in 
these respects. 


Your !fflghne»s has touched m your spe ech on the alUmportaat 
{question of Federation. I am most grateful to yon for the Idnd 
roercnco whldi you made to my recent speech on that subject and 
I much appreciate your readiness to consider the final draft of the 
Instrument of Acces si on with a desire io ytmr own words to render 
the fullest co-operation in the achievement of the Federal ideal 
In the remarks i our Highness ha< made as Hoards the importance 
of ac hieving the TOhticju unity of India, yon have, I am sure the 
support of hH thlnVing mcn 

I listened with the utmost pleasure to the generous tribute 
which Your Highness has paid to the advice and assistance which 
y^ha\*e received from the Political Of&oers with whom you have 
been associated. 1 need not assure you that that advice and asristance 
Is at ah times at the disposal of Your Highness in the fullest degree 
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and it affords me great satisfaction to take note of the intimate and 
friendly relations which have prevailed, and which I smcerely trust 
and believe will contmue to prevail, between Your Highness and the 
Pohtical Of&cers accredited to your State 

Lady Linhthgow asks me to thank Your Highness most warmly 
for the remarks which you have been kind enough to make about 
her Appeal on behalf of the Kmg-Emperor’s Fund The urgency 
of the need which the Fund is designed to meet calls for no emphasis 
by me but I would like to say with how great a satisfaction I have 
noticed the generous response which has been made to the Appeal, 
and how greatly both my wife and I appreciate the generous donation 
of Kolhapur The two Sanatoria for affordmg rehef to sufferers 
from tuberculosis which already exist m your State show clearly 
that the mterest of Your Highness and your Government m this 
vital problem is no new thmg ” 


38 . INDUSTRIAL ADVANCEMENT 

Lord Liitltiligow coinmends the growing reahsaiton that a real Jan. 23 , 
co-ordination of industrial effort between the piovinces is essential if 1939 
India as a whole is to advance industrially His Excellency remarks 
that he is as much alive to the importance of industrial advancement 
as of agricultural advancement ExUacts from speech at the loth 
Industries Conference at Bombay on January 23, 1939 

“There may have been misgivmgs lest my preoccupation with 
agricultural matters should result m less than a due appreciation 
of the importance of the development of Indian Industnes It 
was partly m the hope that I might be able to dispel any such mis- 
givmgs that I welcomed the opportunity to open your proceedmgs 
today 

There is no doubt m my mmd that conditions today m the 
world at large make it more necessary than ever before that India 
should attam a certam balance m her agncultural and mdustnal 
economy The goal of self-suf&ciency which is bemg pursued by 
many foreign countnes is not one that is m my judgment smtable 
for India, but the falling off m the demand for India’s raw products, 
which is one of its symptoms, imposes on us, precisely m the mterests 
of the agncultural classes, the duty of making a fuller use of those 
raw products ourselves . . . 

I must commend your choice of the actual meetmg place m 
this city, the University Senate Hall, which I hope is symptomatic 
of the closer co-operation m which it is desuable that Industry 
and the University should work. 

I am happy, too, to see so many representatives of the Indian 
States takmg part m your Conference It is a recogmtion of the 
close mteraction, m the mdustnal as m many other spheres of pubhc 
activity of the problems, and mterests of Bntish India and of the 
Indian States The solution of common problems cannot but be 
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facffitated by increased opp ortu nities for formal cansnltation and 
co-operative effort 

The Indnstnes Conference is now an annnal institution but 
I notice that altbongh th« is the Tenth Industries Conference it 
13 over eighteen years ago smee the first of the series was held at 
in April 1920 In view of the somewhat difEerent scope and 
comp^Hon of that Conference fitim the Conference winch we are 
inaugurating today it Is perhaps desirable to Indicate briefly the 
aremmtance* which have fcougnt about the change 

Twenty years ago the Indian Industrial Commission appointed 
during and to a great extent owing to the stress of the War 
had just issued its Report. 

Its ambitioas {anposals for a great advancer in industrialisation 
depended on the acceptance of two principles. 

The first was that Government on^t to take an active part 
m tjie industrial development of the country with the aim of making 
India more self-contained m men and matenah 

The second was that it was impossible for Government to under 
take that part unless they were proirided with adeouate administrative 
equipment and forearmed with reliable and technical advice. It was 
to the Central Government that the Commission assigned the main 
responsffnljty for farther industnal advance and to this end one 
of their mam recommendations was the formation of an All India 
Industrial Service of ipedaltsts and technical experts, who would 
larwly have been seconded for service under mvinoal Directors 
of Industries bywhom under the general control of local Govemments 
the actual administrative work would have been carried otu 

But about the time when the Indian Industrial Comnilsalon mmlQ 
its Report far rea ching constitutional changes were under contem 
plation changes which had not been envisaged by the Commissicra 
and ^rtiich were to render substantial parts 01 their sdieme impracti 
cable By the time the First Industries Conference met in 1930 It was 
already known that Industries was to be a provincial transf err ed 
subject to be controlled and admmlftered by nuniitera. 

The Conference, therefore although it consisted entirely of 
officials concerned itself mainly with details of the organixation of the 
growing provmaal departments of industries and little was done in the 
way of co-or d i na tio n of effort At the Conference held in April loai 
the new promdal Ministers for Industnes were present for the first 
time. At this and at the next following Conference there manifested 
itself a certain apprehension lest co-ordmation and attempts at unified 
effort might mean interference and though it was primarily as a 
me asure of retrenchment that these Conferences were abandemed In 
1933 there is I thmk no doubt that a contributory cause was what I 
may for want of a better word refer to as the separatist tendency of 
individual proMnees who for the most part had ceased to attach any 
great importance to co-ordination in field. 

F ortun ately this tendency the strength of which I have no desire 
to exaggerate did not last long and certainly does not persist today 
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For it W'as at the request of the Provincial Governments themselves 
that these annual Conferences were revived in 1933 Indeed, what 
I notice nov-a-daj’s is something very different from any apprehension 
that the Central Government may encroach upon the legitimate 
sphere of provincial activities It is rather a certain exasperation 
at the inability of the Central Government to exercise in certain 
directions povers which were long ago taken away from the Central 
Government and handed ov'er to provincial ministers 

This seems to me to be a perfectly natural outcome of the growmg 
realization that a real co-ordination of industnal effort between the 
provinces is essential if India as a whole is to advance or even to 
mamtam the position that in certain industnes she has already won 
Fronatime to time fissiparous tendencies show themselves, and though 
we can hardly hope to sec complete identity of views established 
through the machinery of these conferences, it is none the less along 
the Imes of such free and frank discussion of common problems as is 
here possible that a solution is to be sought. 

What part, how’ever, is there still left for the Central Government 
to play m the future mdustnal development of the country ? 

An exammation of what has already been done will perhaps shed 
some hght on this I have already indicated the circumstances m 
which It vv-as not possible that the Central Government should put m 
operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian Industnal Commission 
Looking back on that scheme, the part that I am most inclmed to 
regret was the abandonment of the scheme for an AU-India Industnal 
Service If that recommendation could have been given effect to, 
there would have been in existence today a central pool of industnal 
experts on which the provmces could have drawn to man their depart- 
ments, and I feel sure that the existence of such a body of tramed men 
would have been felt today by many provmaal mmisters to constitute 
a very matenal reserve of highly qualified expert advice of which 
they could if they so wished avail themselves 

Nevertheless the Central Government has been enabled to play 
a role, different indeed from that envisaged by the Commission, but 
one which has exercised a notable mfluence on the development of 
Indian mdustnes 

By their control of Tariffs, and m pursuance of the pohey of 
discnminatmg protection which was accepted as the result of the 
recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission, many great 
mdustnes — steel, cotton textiles, paper, sugar — ^have been built up 
By their Stores Purchase pohey, under which a defimte preference is 
shown by Government, m their purchases undertaken to meet the 
needs of the pubhc services, to articles of mdigenous manufacture. 
Government have done much to assist many large and small Indian 
Industnes 

The extent of these purchases is not perhaps as widely realised 
as it should be Dunng the ten years from 1928-29 to 1937-38 articles 
wholly or partially manufactured m India were purchased for Govern- 
ment to the extent of twenty-three crores of rupees 
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The Indian Stores Department exeraaes constant vigilance to 
prevent the purchase from abroad of articles which can equally well 
fc obtained in Indm and has succeeded m diverting to indiMoua 


sources of 
markets but 


supply 
rt whicl 


many demands which can be met from Indian 
Ich might otherwise have been filled from elsewhere. 


Again, the action on the recommendatious of the Royal 

Commission on Agnculture has demonstrated m a strildcg way the 
advantages to the provmcei of the co-ordination of research and 
guidance undertaken by the Central Government and this exam p le 
has been followed thou^ not perhaps to the full extent that some of 
you may have desired m the industrial field. 


The co-ordination of provinaaj efforts which is effected by your 
Conference ha* been emphasuod by tbe establishment of the Indftstnal 
Research Bureau the fndastnal Research ConncD and the Imperial 
Scnculture Ccanmittee and by tS» grants given to the HandJoom 
Woollen and Senralture Industries, i 


Last year Government took the deosion to place the Industrial 
Researdi Bureau on a permanent footing Owmg to the detenoration 
of tbe general financial position during the cur r en t year my Govern 
ment have felt compelled to re-examine that decision but I am glad 
to be able to annerance that It has been decided to it 


Similarly I am glad to say that it has be^ provisfonally decided 
to continue for anotxMr finandal year (l 93 q*<o) the handk^ grant 
which was due under tbe ongina] scheme to expire next October 

In tbe legislative fidd measures lecently passed by the Central 
Legislature sudi as the Cocnpanies Act and the Insurance Act cannot 
but have a far reaching effect of a beneficial nature on industrial 
development. 

And there are other measures on tbe anvil such as tbe Patents 
Bni» which pro p o se s to penaUte the pirating of a Bill to 

f acilitate the re^tratiou of Trade Marks in India tbe revision of the 
Law of llerdiandise 3farks and a BW which will enable tbe Cential 
Govemment to prescribe a unifonn standard of weights. All these 
legislath'e activities will help to create an environment in which 
industry can flourish. 

I have perhaps said enough to indicate that the Central Govern 
ment has within the limits of the constitution played Its due part in the 
development of Indian industries 

It will not have escaped your notice that when the scheme of 
Mveniment contemplated by tbe Government of TnHfa Act bn* 
been broug^ht into full operation, the responsibflity for the de^op- 
ment of those industries where development under federal control 
is expedient in the public Interest will remain ^rfth the federal 
government. Quite apart from thii there is a large and 

fruitful field for co-operation and discussion in industrial matters 
between provinces ana States tn/er te between them and tbe 
Central Government 
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that end, our views more nearly appxtiadmated Bat yon have given 
me an opportnnlty in yonr very full, and, I may say very ont^xjken 
address to deal in some tttle detail with a number of issues of very 
great importance not only to India generally but to those commercial 
and mdustrial faterests for which you speak. I will endeavour m the 
short tTTTift that is available to us this morning to deal, with such 
partlcalanty as is practicable with the position in regard to those 
Sues, and to reciprocate the frankness with which yon have set 
your view of the case before me — a frankness which I in no way 
nnsunderttand- 

You have m the forefront of your remarks the question 

of the Rupee Ratio and I think t^t it would be appropriate that 
I should touch on this most important question in the fist place. 


Yon will I am sure not misunderstand me if I at once make plain 
that I find myself qmte unable to a cce p t your observations upon the 
histow of this matter as an objective statement of the facts of tWs 
comphdated qaestion. While I may teH you that my own view formed 
after dose study of the question, is as definite as that convc3red m 
your it does not appear to me that any analysis of past history 

Is likely today to assist os in appraismg the practical issues with which 
we are faced . Let us then agree to diner as to the past history while 
we p t cmtM to concentrate rather on the practical amects whldi must 
appeal to you, as buiiaess men and on tM merits of the position. 


The vital importance of the exchange issue makes it in no way 
surprising that for many years past its prominence should have been 
80 great It b an issue as you with your great eaepenenoe realise 
as fuQy as I do extremely technical in character It b not an issue 
that can be conridered fa bolatfan or fa terms of a single country only 


The hxstoiy of the so years that have elapsed since the end of the 
Great War makes clear beyond any possibiHly of doubt the mternational 
ramifications of the currency question >n d emphasize the essential 
necessity of taking no step m zegard to it save after the fullest 
cousideration and the fuU^ weiglring from e very point of vi^ of 
the repercnssioos o! a^ion m a partica^ KmvL 

The history of worid cuiieu Qr ever thb period has very clearty 
shown the uncharted reefs that amfront those who endeavour to sih 
fa these dangerous and difficult waters. That fa a factor tW has 
continually been present to me and to my Government fa otinptng 
our policy for we cany a very great responsibility to the pecmle cn 
India—* responslbffity that we are bcuna to discharge without rar or 
afiectioii, without coEoidcratloo of the temporary reaction on any one 
Interest or group of the adoption of a particular course and with the 
object solely of ensuring on a lone view the true and best interest of 
the Indian tax-payer and the Incbaa cultivator 

Those being the considerations that have weighed with ns fa the 
past, a nd tha t wirigh with us today in the fonnulatiOT and the condoct 
of OOTOirTcncy policy I can assure you that fa the my 

Gervemment have taken and in the poUcy that we are malniwtningj ^ 
ha\*e failed to t a k e into account no material factor 
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Nor in reaching our conclusions have we done so without the most 
careful weighing of every relevant consideration, whether in India or 
outside India. 

Those conclusions, which we have again publicly stated m the 
last few days, are based on the wdest expenence and the best advice 
that could be obtained , and, speaking myself wth a strong sense of 
the responsibihty which rests upon me personally and upon my Gov* 
emment, I have no hesitation in saying that the pohcy to which we 
are u orl^g is the onlj^ one which could, on the picture as we see it, 
properly have been adopted by us, having regard to the necessity for 
givmg full weight to the interests of all classes and sections in this 
count^3^ and for planning on a long-term basis 

I would be unfair to you if I did not, \vith the same frankness which 
you yourselves have adopted in your Address today, tell you that my 
Government have, as they recently made clear no intention of alloivmg 
the low'enng of the present exchange value of the Rupee , that they 
mtend to defend it by every means m their pow'er , and that they are 
confident (a fact the significance of which wall, of course, be present 
to you as representatives of great commercial interests) of their entire 
ability to maintain it 

I know’ that misunderstandings exist as to the effect of our present 
exchange pohcy. In a communique recently issued, which expressed 
the views of the Government of India, an endeavour was made to 
deal wath certain of these misunderstandings. I wall not trespass on 
your patience by reiterating all the pomts which the recent statement 
of my Government was designed to underline. 

There is, however, one pomt which is of particular and close 
mterest to me personally — ^the effect of the present ratio on the 
agncultunst. 

I am satisfied that there is no foundation for the suggestion that 
the mamtenance of the ratio has been disadvantageous to the agricul- 
turist. 1 am satisfied, indeed, that to lower the ratio m the market 
conditions, mtemationally, of the present day, would result mno rise 
that matters m what the cultivator can realise for his produce , that it 
would immediately and sharply mcrease the cost, of what he buys , 
and that its effect on the budgetary position of the Centre and of the 
provinces could not but be of a character which would injuriously affect 
the taxpayer, whether urban or agncultural 

In face of considerations of this nature — considerations, I repeat, 
our conclusions m regard to which have been reached only after the 
most careful and prolonged exammation — you will not I know be 
surprised that our policy is the policy which I have desenbed to you 
But I trust sincerely that, having heard my exposition of the care with 
which we have exammed the whole position before reaching our 
conclusion, and the pams at which we have been to give weight to 
every conceivable factor, you will beheve that that decision has not 
been hghtly taken, or taken on any basis other than that of the true 
mterest of the taxpayer, of the cultivator, and of the mdustrial and 
commercial interest of India 
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I have listened ^th interest to yonr suggestion that the time has 
rnrrw for Government to abandon tlw policy of discriminating protec 
tion in favour m your own words of a policy of full fledged protectioiu 

The flyal policy of Government in respect of India s industnes 
fa as you are well aware based on the pnnaples laid down m the 
Resolution adopted by the Indian Legislative Assembly on the i 6 th 
February 1925- 

This pohcy has been m openitioai for well over a decade and the 
cipenenoe gained of its worim^ during that period appears to me to 
mnfir m the soundness of the pnnaples on which it is founded. 

I am aware that divergent views exist as to the effect of that policy 
on the pace and extent of mdnstnal devdcmment But the results of 
the policy in its yiplicabon to particular mdustrles the Iron and Steel, 
the Cotton Textile and the Sugar industries to name only a few have 
been sufficiently impressive to justify the conclusion that further pro- 
gress should bo soumt along hues so well tested in the past rather than 
m a fundamental oeparture from the principles whicm have hitherto 
guided Government s fiscal policy 

You win I am sure agree with me that it fa of supreme importance 
m a predominantly agncultural country such as In^ to ensure that 
no undue burden shall bo Imposed on w community as a whole as a 
roult of a policy of protection Avoidance of such undue burden on 
the general mass of consumers fa of the essence of the pohcy of discri 
minating protection and any deviation from this pnndple could not 
fail to have a most injonous reaction upon the condition of the agn 
cultural classes the protection of whose ffitcrests fa, I am sure, both on 
general grounds and because of the direct and imme^te reaction of 
the prwrperity or poverty of those on trade and Induitry 

a matter of as deep concern to your Chamber as it fa to Government. 

That fa the position in its most general terms. Yon will share my 
view that a great deal has been done in the way of protertion and I 
have urged ^t wo should be wise to continue to follow the path whidi 
has hitherto given us good results rather than to embark on new and 
more haxaidous experiments 

I think it IS fdir too in considering thfa issue of protection the 
importance of which I fully recognise to bear in mmd that one effect 
of its adoption has been to torn a highly Haatic revenue system mto 
an in e l as t ic one m which the law of dfmmfahfn g returns n already 
strongly in operation. 

A consideration of a quite diflrr ent character nnH one that is I 
know present to you fa the probabflity indeed the certainty if the 
demand for high protective taxiSs were conceded that foreigners would 
take advantage of those tariffs by establishing factories here and that 
onnot be regarded from the pomt of view of those who axe most an 
i^us for an increased degree of protection as a factor to bo treated 
lightlj 

S peak^ however to an audience of your great expenence in the 
commercial world, I t h i nk that I might not inappropriately before I 
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pass from this subject remind you (though I am sure that that 
consideration is one to which you are alive) of the heavy burden 
on the consumer, with no correspondmg mcrease of revenue to the 
Exchequer, mvolved m a high protective duty 

I do not mdeed thmk that I should be very far off the mark if I 
were to estimate the real burden of the customs tanff as about double 
the amount of revenue it jnelds , or, to put it m a different form, to 
suggest that the burden of that part of the tariff which is m fact 
protective is, as I speak to you today, of the order of 40 crores a 
year I would ask you to bear m mmd the magnitude of this sum m 
relation to the burden which the taxpayer shoulders for the defence 
of the country. 

This bungs me to the question of Military expenditure, a question, 
I imagme, throughout the world today of profound concern to every 
taxpayer and to every Chancellor of the Exchequer I agree with you 
m regardmg the 45 crores spent annually on Defence by India as a 
heavy burden 

And yet I am able today to pomt to the fact that India is the 
only large country m the world m which Defence expenditure dunng 
the last fifteen years not only has not bqen mcreased, but has undergone 
a deasive reduction I might perhaps remmd you that m 1922 
Defence estimates were 65|- crores Last year they were between 
45 and 46 crores Defence expenditure has mdeed been progressively 
reduced, and that despite the altered position of the intemationi 
situation, to a pomt at which, as you recogmze yourself m the remarks 
you have just addressed to me, a further reduction cannot safely be 
made 

I wholly agree with what you say as to the desirabihty and the 
importance of the framing of Indians for the defence of them country , 
and no mconsiderable pari of the Army is now under the process of 
Indiamsation 

I would like, however, to take this opportumty to draw attention 
to the fact that some difficulty is bemg expenenced m findmg smtable 
candidates for the number of vacancies offered Indeed, the numbers 
presentmg themselves at the half-yearly exammation are compara- 
tively small and have been steadily declmmg In the case of the 
Indian Navy equally, there has been a shortage of qualified candidates 
for Commissions 

The question of how to secure a better flow of candidates for the 
Defence Services is under active consideration, but I fear that today 
there can be no question that supply is hardly equal to demand — 
a consideration of very dmect relevance to the general prmciple of 
Indiamsation FmaUy, it is to be remembered that the Mihtary field 
IS one m which long tr ainin g and experience are necessary, and m 
which the x>ohcy we are pursumg can come to full frmtion only over a 
period of years It would, m my judgment, be false economy to take 
the risks mvolved m sacnficmg soundness and dependabflity to haste. 
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I fbonld like to aunre you of my full sympathy with theTiopes 
you have expressed for the contmned g ro w th aud progr e ss of the 
Indian mercantile marine. 

I need not recall to you the measures taken by my Go vernm ent 
m different spheres of action in pursuance of their declared policy of 
fmuting m the participation of Indian-owned shipping in India s 
trade and of oiganulng for the training of Indians for a sea 

career It has been their constant endeavour by the method of 
peaceful discussion and negotiation to promote the full co-operation 
of aH the interests concerned m the sol^on of their differences and 
largely through tbeir efforts important advantages have been secured 
in the past for Indian shi p pin g coiuxnis. You may rest assured that 
they contmue to use th^ ^)od offices and tb^ Influence in 
furtherance of an object the importance of which they so fully realise. 

You mentioned m the course of your remarks that m the judgnjcnt 
of your Chamber t ho se section* of the Government of India Act which 
flJrn at the prevention of commercaal d ur r i minatin n pl aced India at a 
very material disadvantage and ffom comment m the Press and on the 
public platform I realise that fhU i$ an issue which attracts wide 
attenbon m many quarten. But yon are familiar with the long 
course of argument and docasrion at the Round Table Conf er ences, 
before the Joint Select Comimttee and in Pariiament, which preceded 
the incorporation of these sections in the Act and it would be 
disingenuous of me to hold out any hope that the question will be 
held under eady review 

You have emressed your concern at the delay in the conchiiioii of 
the negotiatians for a new Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom. 

I ibaro your regr^ that the range and compleiity of the matters 
at issue and the impartance of the mterest*, afft^ed. should have had 
the effect of prolonging the uegobatioiis. But you will have Been the 
decision of my Government that, whatever the course or outcome of the 
negotiatians the Ottawa Agrtonent will not be continued beyond 
the en d of the next Budget Session. You will have seen also the 
announcement recen^ nade m the Legislative Assembly that any 
agreement r e ac hed win be placed before toe Legislature for Its opinion 
before effect is given to it 

I have taken careful note of tl» other suggesbous whidi you have 
made in regard to matters of procedure connected with the conclusion 
of trade agreements and I can at once assure you that they will 
receive considerabon at the appropriate time. 

On one point to which you have nTTrid^^d — the desirability of such 
agree m ents be in^ signed on bffialf of the Government of India by their 
own repre*eutamTs~I might explain that the position whlto you 
have indicated as desirable is that which already obtains in the case 
o f ag reements with other Eroper e countries. Wl«re however the 
agreement is with a foreign country the constitnbonal positiOT of 
liK^ rwoires that It should be formally signed by representatives 
•of Ks Majesty s Govennnent in the United Kingdom. 
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You alluded to the effect on the cotton grower, and on the cotton 
trade generally, of the slump m cotton prices, and you suggested as 
one step which might be taken to meet the situation a substantial 
reduction m the railway freight rates for this commodity. 

I am aware of the difficulty which faces the cotton-grower, and I 
need not assure you of my deep sympathy with him I am also 
aivare of the difference between the pre-war rates and those now m 
force, the increase in rates having been made at a time when the cost 
of operation on railways had substantially increased 

Improvements m the conditions of service, particularly m the case 
of the lower paid employees, have contnbuted largely to these operat- 
mg costs , and legislation within recent years ^ectmg labour and 
designed to secure still further improvements tends to augment the 
worlung expenses of Railways, despite every effort for ngid economy. 

I cannot agree, I fear, that Railways do not recognise their 
obhgation to assist in the development of the trade of this countr)^ 
The tariffs of practically all the prmcipal Railways are replete with 
rate quotations indicating the substantial reductions m the normal 
freight rates that have been made by individual Railwa}^, to assist 
m the development of trade and mdustry 

The reluctance of Railway Admimstrations to reduce the freight 
rates for cotton is not due to any disregard for commercial mterests 
It is due, as I understand it, entirely to the practical consideration 
that any feasible reduction in these rates would, on the one hand, not 
result m any mcrease in traffic, while it would, on the other, almost 
certainly mvolve Railways m a loss of revenue approximatmg to 
Rs crores I am sure you will recognise that, m these circum- 
stances, the Railways' primary obhgation for their financial stabihty 
rules out of consideration the substantial reduction which you suggest. 

I have made in connection ivith the Indiamsation of the Army 
the point that it takes time to work up from a very low percentage to a 
high percentage 

The same considerations apply m respect of the Indiamsation of 
the Civil Services With the best ivill in the world, progress must be 
gradual, though progress has been very considerable indeed. I wiU 
not weary you, towards the end of a long speech, with details 

I wiE only say, to take the Central Services, to the position m 
regard to which you draw my special attention, that the number of 
Europeans recruited to Class I of those Central Services to which 
recruitment is made by the Govemor-General-m-Council, dunng 1935, 
1936 and 1937, IS 20, 7 and 6 respectively The number of Indians 
recnuted for the correspondmg period is 9, 44 and 56 

The number of Indian officers appomted to the secretanat is 
bound to mcrease as time passes and as Indians with the reqmsite 
qualifications and of the requisite semonty become available , and 
while my Government are domg all that they can m this connection, 
the process is one that must mevitably take time 
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I have I fear kept you for a long tune this morning But the 
importance of your address whldi I have been so glad to receive and 
the necessity of dissipating misconceptions and of mnkm g the position 
dear on the major issues on which you have touched m your address 
are my excuse. I have not besitatM to deal with the various points 
that you have mentioned to me in greater detail than I should other 
wise have done because I feel confident that a dose examination of 
them would be welcome to you, and because even though there are 
many pomts on which I have with r»ret found myjelf unable to accept 
your views I anl anxious that you dionld not be left with any feelmg 
that I have not given them the most carofnl personal co n sidera ti o n 
or that I have not done my best m the short time available to me to set 
out the position as I see it in regard to the matters to which you have 
drawn my attentioiL Let me in condunon thank you again for the 
cordial wekxime you have giv e n me todajr and for your good wishes 
which I greatty value, 

40. RULERS AND SUBJECTS 

b, 28, WhxU noting ihs record of admintstraitvo progr tis in Jaspvr Stats 
Lord LtniUhgow emphasised the importance of providing of^riitmtits 
to enable puolic optnton to express itself 

The stage was now at hand when the Rulers of Jndtan States should 
tahe a dectsum about accession to Federation But it was for them 
to take a decision Estraet from speech at State Barujuet at Jaipur on 
February 2 $ 1939 

Your Highness in your speech tonight has traced the record 
of administrative progress m Jaipur in recent years and I listened 
with close attention to the account which you have given us of the 
many and vanous directions in which you are able to point today to 
improvement and to advance m the aommistrative field. These are 
ti m es in which the establishment and the maintenance in that field 
of a hf^ standard of effidency the removal of legitimate grievance* 
the m ai n t en ance and the escoaraganent of good ralaiioas and good 
understanding between landlord and tenant betvreen Ruler and 
ruled are more important than ever before and I am sure that 
these are considerations that are fulty present to Your Highness and 
to your government 

I have listened with close interest to the airangements which 
you have made to promote rural development and I welcome your 
intention despite the hampering effect of existing famine condftlous 
to endeavour to pursue the p^cy which has been inangurated in 
that respect My own interest in cattle-breeding and my strong 
sense of the real importance of that question make me glad to think 
that so progressive a pohey should under Your Highness % auspices 
ha\‘c adopted in rcrard to the improvement of the brew of 
cattle in Jaipur 

The nnmens e value In tenns of the contentment and the 
prosperity of your subjects ^diatever their dass or creed, of a high 
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level of administrative efficiency is nghtly present to Your Highness 
The benefit of certam of the schemes which you have mentioned 
to us tomght can hardly be expected to accrue m its fullness for 
some years to come But it must be a cause of profound satisfaction 
to you that so much should already have been done, and that the 
basis of that admmistrative efficiency, which is so vital at the present 
day, should so early m your rule have been securely laid, and laid 
on sohd and well-devised foundations I hstened with the closest 
attention to what your Highness was good enough to tell us of the 
steps you have taken to enable you to ascertain the needs of your 
people m regard to admmistrative questions, and to afford them, 
m your o^vn words, opportunities to bnng to the notice of your 
Government any matters of public concern which, m their opmion, 
require attention This is a penod when old standards call m many 
cases for re-exammation and adjustment m the hght of circumstances, 
when throughout the world the ebb and flow of changmg conditions 
is marked to a greater degree than has been for many years the case, 
when m all countnes the long view, and long-term plannmg, have 
assumed an importance far greater than they have occupied even 
in the critical years of the post-war penod 

In such conditions the importance of providing opportunities 
to enable pubhc opmion to express itself, and to place on record, 
for the assistance of those on whom the burden of responsibihty 
falls, the views and the opimons of the ordmary citizen, is far greater 
than it has been m the past, and m the light of modem requirements 
it is plamly necessary that there should be some machinery whereby 
Your Highness can be satisfied that any legitimate wants or gnevances 
of your subjects can be brought to the notice of your Government 
so that they may be freely and promptly set nght I trust smcerely 
that the steps which you have taken and which you have mentioned 
to us tomght, will achieve Your Highness’s object of securmg the 
closer association of your subjects with the development of your 
administration and that, withm the framework of the State and 
of the Constitution, they will give your people the opportumty 
to bnng to the notice of Your Highness and your Government 
considerations which may be relevant or germane to the decisions 
which fall to be taken withm the area concerned . 

Your Highness m your speech mentioned the Draft Instrument 
of Accession which, m common with other Ruhng Pnnces, you have 
recently received I welcome the assurance which you give me of the 
care with which you are considermg that important document My 
own views on Federation are weU known , and I do not tomght, on an 
occasion on which topics technical or potentially controversial would 
be out of place, propose to develop them again But I might, I think, 
venture to say that, as Your Highness is well aware, I have never 
ceased to emphasize the extreme importance, from the pomt of view 
ot all concerned, which I attach to the early realisation of Federation 
For I am certam myself that it is the nght and only solution of the 
difficulties of the present time I reahsed fully the mtncacy of many 
of the issues which anse, and, as Your Highness is aware, I have 
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spared no to enstire that they should be elucidated in the fullest 
(ktafl. But the ground has now been cleared. The long prel h rd n aiy 
e^aloratcry process necessary before the Draft Instrument of A cces si on 
in its present form could be present to Your Highness and to other 
P nn ce a for conrideratloii is over and the point is at hand at which the 
decision fall* to be talcen a decision as 1 have more than once made 
rfaflr which IS for Your Hi^mess and for other Ruling Princes 
yourselves to make 

I thank you warmly on behalf of Lady Linhthgow for the cordial 
reference wh/^ you have made to the interest whi^ she has taken m 
the work of combating Tubcrcnloais and I should like on her behalf 
fll*n again to thank Your Highness pubhcly for the munificent 
donation given to the Fmg Emperor s Fond by Your Highness and by 
your State. I know how close an mtcrest yonr State has taken in the 
provision of medical and hospital fadirties and I am glad to think 
that its contribution in a matter of such direct concern to your subjects 
should be ou so generous a scale. 


4L FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD ADMINISTRATION 

TAs lucesnt^ of making anangmmis tc auibU SUda subjeds to 
bnng tkerr UgiitmaU gnevanca asU suggestions to As nohee of tht 
odmtnistraitonisasttTeKodbyLordLinitikgovspcahng at a StaU banquet 
^ven by Higknsss tk« Maharaja of JoMpvr on March i 1939 
Extsad from the speech — • 

Your Hi^iuess referred m your speech to the inhospitable 
character of the country in which Jodhpur is situated but it seems to 
be very frequently the case that the hardships of Nature produce 
races of tougher fibre of greater courage and loyalty and mdeed of 
more generous and hospitable iustiucts th an do countnes which have 
been more favoured. The history of Your pighnffw 5 illustnous 
House and of your State offer a conspicuous example of the truth of 
this tendency and there are not wanting many evident proofs of its 
continued pasistcnce even in the chan^d conditions of & present 
Those adverse natural conditions asYour Hi gtin^w has mentioned 
are not reflected in any lack of material prosperity I can Indeed 
congratulate Your Highness very warmly on the matenal pr o gr e ss to 
which you can point 

At Jodhpur Your IDgtiness possesses one of the most up-to-date 
aerodromes in India. It Is fitt^ with electric equipment for night 
landing and is a mam aerodrome on the Trans-India route. It is used 
regularly by three Trans-India services and in 1937 38 as many as 
y 77 machin es landed there. This achimement hay been made possible 
by the great personal Interest which Your Highni»sa has always taken 
mfijing Indeed a\'iation in India owes a great debt to Your Highness, 
Yomsdf a distinguished air pilot you mflfntntn a Fljing Qab in 
Jodh^ j*ou ha\e always gi\'en the most willing askance to the 
Kr^Til Air Force, It Is therefor© with particnlar pleasure that I am 
able to announce tonight that His liijesty the King Emperor has been 
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pleased to confer on Your Highness the rank of Air Commodore m 
the Royal Air Force 

Your Highness has nghtly pomted out that material advancement 
IS not the sole end of good government, and I have hstened with 
pleasure and appreaation to your views on the aspects (to use your 
own words) other than matenal of your policy and your administra- 
tion. Your Highness has mentioned the rehgious impartiality of 
your Government and your concern to give fair treatment to all 
commumties ahke. The absence of communal troubles m Jodhpur is 
due, I would suggest, m no small degree to the confidence and 
contentment which the application of that pohcy by Your Highness 
and Your Highness’s Government have inspired 

And if that old fashioned loyalty and reverence for order m 
Jodhpur to which you have referred remams unshaken, it is not least, 
I am confident, because Your Highness has shovm yourself personally 
worthy of such loyalty, because of the keen and immediate mterest you 
take m the happmess and progress of your State and its inhabitants, 
and because the gmdmg pnnciple of your admmistration, your 
oivn close interest m which I am aware of and applaud, has been the 
good order of your State and the welfare of your people. 

The energetic measures taken by Your Highness’s Government to 
brmg rehef to the stricken areas in the State which are suffenng from 
a failure in the Monsoon last hot weather are but one example of this 
In addition to a large sum set aside for famine rehef, I understand 
that fodder depots have been set up to assist the emigration of cattle 
m search of pastures , free grazmg is bemg arranged wherever possible 
and taccavi is bemg distributed on a generous sc^e. 

Your Highness mentioned that you were, and that you had been 
for a long time, fuUy prepared to take steps to associate your subjects 
in an mcreasmg measiue with your administration m the government 
of your State I am aware of the steps Your Highness has taken 
to that end, details of which you gave us tomght, by estabhshmg 
Panchayats m villages. Advisory Boards m many distncts, and a 
Central Advisory Board 

It is m these days, as Your Highness clearly appreciates, of vital 
importance not only that administration should be conducted on sound 
and up-to-date Imes, but that adequate provision should exist for the 
ventilation of legitimate grievances and for brmgmg to the notice 
of the Government of the State the wants and the suggestions of its 
subjects The detail of such provision must, of course, vary with 
cucmnstances, and it is clear that no rigid uniformity of system can 
wisely be exp^ed 

The nature, equally, of the arrangements to be made to achieve 
those objects must be for the decision of the Ruler I trust smcerely 
that the system Your Highness has described to us tonight wiU prove 
of substantial benefit to your people and will wm their appreciation 
In wishmg all success to Your Highness in your progress towards the 
goal which you have set before you, I would add only that m these 
days of stress and change it is of real importance, if arrangements of 
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this nature are to bear full fratt and to adiieve the object you have in 
view that tbeiT adequacy and the smoothness with which they are 
r rmning should bc under constant scrutiny so that such adjustments 
or such changes as practical working may indicate to be du r a b le or 
necessary may admit of being made with the minimum of di ffi c nlty or 
friction 

I have listened with attention to Your Highness s remarks on the 
vital questum of Federation and the objects and the ideals which 
Federation represents and I welcome what you tell me of your 
attitude towards great question— -an attitude aH the more 

significant when we are dealing with a State of the importance and 
with the historic tradition ofjodhpur I note too with satisfaction 
Your Highn^<w g rhtrm in fhf< connection that you and your State 
can Txiiut to a level of administration as high as that of the Provmces 
of ^itish TnHifl. The decision as to acceasHm to the Federation 
of India IS one for Your Highness to take and, neither m the case of 
Jodhpur nor m the case of any other State will any pressure in regard 
to that be brought to bear upon a Ruler I am glad to think 

that on the judgment v^ch Ypur Ebghness has yourself formed, and 
to the extent that you fed able at this eta« to reach any judgment 
Jodhpur has no need to shrink from entering the FedcratJoa. 

Your Highness s assuranoea of Jodhpur s lovalty to His Majesty 
the King Emperor rest cm more than words Vour Forces play^ a 
most di^mgrushed part not only in the Great War but in tne many 
other camfwigm in which their assistance was freely o&red to tlw 
Empire and gratefully acc^ed. Your Highness was amongst the 
first last autumn when a crisis developed whli led to the immediate 
threat of War to offer the assistance of all the resources of your State 
and I fed no shadow of doubt that should the need arise amongst the 
foremost to bdp the Empn^ In its need wilJ bo Your Hi^iness and 
the State of Jo^por 

41 “AN ILLUSTRIOUS STATE" 

Mar 4 , Rdemns to ths consitivtumai and gawal progress tn Udatpur 

IS39 Slaie Lord LsnliiXgow panls out that the adoptwn or the development 
oj the particuler Jorm of consttiutwn bat suited to the needs of ku people 
and Ms Stale u a ffisUer primarily and essentudly for the Ruler himself 
and one the decision tn regard to xehsch must be left to his ovm msdom and 
his omt foresight Extracts from speech at the Stale Banquet at 
Udaipur on March 4 1939 — 

I am gratified tew to hear of the general progress and general 
advance that Your Highness has been able to aduevo in all 
departments of the State administration during the last few years. 
In addition to the new revenue and settlement arrangements your 
ilihtary and Police Forces have been reorganised, your Judicial 
Department has been o\ erhauled, you no\f hav'e a High Court under 
the supervision of a Chief Judge and many new laws and acts ha^'e 
been framed on the lines of those of British India and brought into 
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use in the State Attention has also been paid to education and 
public health, while industry has not been forgotten There are now, 
I understand, several cotton, ginning and pressing factories, a cloth 
mill, and a sugar factory in Mewar I know that Your Highness takes 
a keen and personal mterest m the administration of your State, 
and I know, too, of the many hours each day spent by you at your 
office table to keep m close touch mth all that is gomg on I offer 
Your Highness my heartiest congratulations upon this and upon all 
that you have achieved m the nme years of your rule over this lUus- 
tnous State These are days m which admmistrative efficiency is of 
most matenal importance, and improvements such as those which I 
have mentioned — a review of revenue and settlement arrangements, 
the attention which has been devoted to ensuring that your subjects 
have the benefit of adequate and rehable judicid arrangements, the 
revision of the Statute Book — are aU clear proof of the extent to which 
Your Highness has the welfare of your subjects at heart I have no 
doubt too, and the village Panchayat Act which Your Highness has 
just signed confirms me m this — that Your Highness, in the time to 
come, wdl contmue to ensure that your people are given all due 
opportunities of brmging their wants and their troubles to the notice 
of your Government I take this opportunity to touch upon that 
pomt, but I touch upon it m general terms For, as has been made 
clear by the pronouncements recently made m Parhament on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government and by myself on various pubhc occasions, 
the adoption or the development of the particular form of constitution 
best suited to the needs of his people and his State is a matter primarily 
and essentially for the Ruler himself, and one the decision m regard 
to which must be left to his own wisdom and his own foresight 

Your Highness mentioned that you had under your consideration 
the draft Instrument of Accession which has recently been commu- 
mcated to you I entirely understand your feehng that it would be 
premature for you to express any view on terms of Instrument until 
the consideration which you are givmg to that most important docu- 
ment has reached a further stage I would only repeat what I think 
I have elsewhere made clear, that the decision, in this matter of such 
fundamental significance to the Indian States, and mdeed to India 
as a whole, is one that has of set purpose been left to the free and 
unfettered judgment of mdividual Riders concerned 

I much appreciate Your Highness’s expression of loyalty to His 
Majesty the Kmg-Emperor, and I will convey it to His Majesty at the 
earhest opportunity I know that your words, which I so greatly 
value, reflect the long and close connection of Rulers of Mewar who 
have from time immemorial been so noted for their devotion to the 
causes they have supported, with the Kmg-Emperor and with his 
illustrious predecessors 

I greatly appreciate, too, t^e cordial and fnendly references which 
Your Highness has been kmd enough to make to the untinng efforts of 
Mr Chamberlam m the cause of peace, and your assurance of support 
These are difl&cult days, m which many anxious problems confront 
those on whom falls the task of guidmg the destmies of Great Bntam 
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and the Empire. We may I thint reflect with deep and real 
satisfaction on the progress which the Pnme Minister has been able to 
make — progress which cannot bat be a most helpful angnry for the 
fatore 

Your Highness has but recently taken the momentous step of 
adopting an heir and successor and it has been a very great pleasure 
to me dnri^ my visit to Udaipur to malce the personal acquamtance 
of UaharaJKtmwarBhagrati SmgfajL I am sure that Your Highness s 
decision to make an adc^on now when yon are In a position yonrself 
to take a close and personal mterest in the ©dncation and the training 
of your heir is a wise one and one In the best Interest allko of your 
andent House and of this famoas State 

I thnnlr YooT Highness on behalf of Lady Linlithgow for yonr 
most kmdly reference to the success whidi has attended her Appeal 
on behalf of the Etng Emperor s Anti Tuberculosis Fund— a reference 
which she greatly appreciates. And I thank you too most warmly 
on her behalf and on behalf of my family and myself for yonr most 
generous and cordial hospitahty Onr visit to Udaipur to which we 
have so keenly looked forward for so long and this first occasion on 
which we have had the pleasure of meeting Your Highness m your 
own State, will be an enduring memory for ns. 

43 , RESEARCH m ANIMAL NUTRITION 

(ar U| Soiru Una on whtoM a tyiUmaUc aUmpt st Mnhrrmng India t 
939 Uo« dock wealth could bo punued were iniicaUd by Lori LinlUkgaw 
wkm ho opened the new trifig of the Veionnary Research InstUuU at 
Isaimgar on March ii 1939. Extracts from tho speech — 

Knowing my great interest m agncultural and veterinary 
matters you will realw how glad I am to be here today for thu to 
my mmd most important oo^on 

I was modi mterested In the account which you Sir Jagdish 
have just given in your address of the development of the Institute 
and the expansion of Its work. These two buildings wiuch I have come 
to open and indeed the whole of this estate here and the hffltop 
builaing* in Kumann whldh together form the Imperial Veterinary 
Resea r ch Institute represent not so much tho matnnng of a considered 
plan os a process of inevitable growth It is a matter of common 
observation that in the medical profession the [w n g i' p-w of attention 
has been from care of dbease to prevention of disease and then to the 
establishment of health. This p rogre ss does not mean that medical 
interest is directed towards the l^tcr ahn m substitution of the former 
It Tuerelj mdicates that with the grow t h of human knowledge and 
expeneoce and of a proper understanding and use of saentific enquiry 
attention which at first is confined to phenomena extends its^ to 
cow causes. % 

general trend of veterinary activities presents a good 
exam^ of this general progress which I have just described. Let mo 
explain. The first point I would emphasise is the vastness of India s 
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animal population, which is to the student perhaps the most significant 
charactenstic of her vetennary problems 

She holds a substantial proportion of the domestic animals of 
the world Indeed, wth an estimated total of 215 milhon animals, 
she carries over one-fourth of the world's stock of cattle and two- 
thirds of its buffaloes In addition, she sustains something like 97 
million sheep and goats 

It is generally agreed that this aggregate of domestic animals 
IS larger than is required m a properly bdanced economy and that 
it imposes a too heavy demand m terms of fodder and feeding stuffs 
There can be little doubt that the prevalence of animal disease in 
India IS the mam clue to the enormous stock of animals which India 
houses. 

In the past very heavy losses have been suffered from contagious 
diseases of animals such as rmderpest, anthrax, surra and the like. 
These losses menaced often the actual carrying out of agricultural 
operations which, smce their timing and rotation is fixed by the 
cycle of the seasons, must be punctually earned out, and will mdeed 
wait for no man. 

In India the bullock is almost the only source of tractive power, 
and epidemics of animal diseases may depnve the cultivator both 
of the value of his workmg bullocks and of a large part of his crop 

So long, therefore, as disease reigned more or less uncontrolled, 
the cultivator and all who depended on the use of animals tended 
to carry a very large stock of them, smce expenence had taught 
that m the event of epizootic disease there would then be the chance 
of suffiaent animals survivmg to enable them at least to carry on 
Clearly, under conditions where these diseases had more or less a 
free run, numbers were more important than quahty and with over- 
stockmg and consequent shortage of fodder, it was unlikely that 
the average cultivator would mamtam animals of substantial value 

A first and essential step towards the improvement of the quality 
of our stock has therefore been the control of animal diseases, and 
it was to meet this need that this Institute was foimded almost 50 
years ago The decades mtervemng provide a record of the success 
m this most important aim This Institute has established a deserved 
reputation and if animal disease is no longer the terror m India that 
it was half a century ago, much of the credit must be given to this 
and to similar establishments elsewhere which have concentrated 
on the study of animal diseases and on the production of remedies 
and preventives for them 

The importance of preventive work, which is the second m the 
sequence I mentioned, was early realised, and those m charge of the 
Institute set themselves to orgamsmg tlus side of vetennary work 
The serum products which this Institute has produced and of which 
it is now so large a suppher are a testimony to the efficiency with 
which this work has been earned out 
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The flTirmal productjon of Euitl rinderput sciniu aJoce Is over 
700 000 doses while the figures for other ser» are equally of nnpressjve 
(hmenslons- The jmderp^ vaccine in the dev^pment or which 
this Inshtnte playwi a distingnished part is an illustration of the 
results of continued efficient research for it represents a oanparatively 
cheap and easy method of h rmging rinderpest und er control and the 
local preparation of this vaccine in a properly eqmpped provincml 
laboratory is now quite feasible Advance in economy simplicity 
and safety are all represented m this effort of researcln 

You win aH appreciate how the climatic conditions of India add 
to the difficulties attendant on serum manufacture and the preservation 
of the viability of these delicate products and how in consegoence 
provision of cold storage m the near fnture at Iiatnagar will simplify 
and cheapen this storage problem. 

The third stage m the sequence which I mentioned was the 
establishment of health which means for veterinary purposes the 
establishment of unfmnl well being and of the general conditions 
which strengthen the nnymnl % leaistanc© and rmprove its quality 
This Antma] Nutrition building winch is before ns now repre sen ts os it 
were the realisation m brick and mortar of the full reco^tion of this 
important branch of vetennary semnee. It is not appropriate for me 
to dflate here on the vital importance of sdentific nutrition. The 
interest in this question is now wide and general and vtm are aH aware 
of the necessitv of food with active and balanced nutritive value 
for the proper renctianing of the body 

What applies to human beings applies with equal force to ammali 
and in India possibly with even greater force. 'Ihc more I travel 
round India the more I reflect on the deeper and more intimate 
problems of her rural economy and the physical well-being of her 
miUions the more am I coafirtued m the nnportaoce I attach to raising 
the quahty of her cattle and animal population. 

To the great mass of the inhabitants good animaTa mean better 
and more profitable fanning and more nourishing food. 

This important— -indeed this fundamental — position which animals 
occupy in India s economy (Lmands that no effort should be spared to 
sec that the resources of arWirw and technical sVill are devoted to 
exa m i n i n g the improvement of Animal nutntion and that the naultant 
knowledge on this subject is available both to goi'ernments and 
in popular form to the farming community at large 

This Anim a l Nutrition Branch of the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute will supply a most important need, mid on behalf of all 
present here today I wish it all success. ^ 

The other new buDding whitii I have been invited to open 
represents a direct attempt to cope with a large but till recently 
cunoosly neglected tide ofindianagncultural and connected activities. 
It b destinod I feel confident to make a most valuable contribution 
towards the solution of those prebJems that today beset the poultry 
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keeper in India Tlie part played by disease as the opponent of quality 
of production, Mhich 1 mentioned earlier in regard to animals, applies 
markedly in the case of poultry’ in India So long as disease regularly 
sweeps oft birds in large numbers there can be no sufficient mcentive 
for ordmaiy' owners to go m for qualit)' as against quantity. 

It is, I believe, the case that nearly all the poultry^ diseases which 
have shown themseh es in India can readily be controlled and, if this 
be so, it is the measure of the opportunity before this Institute, and 
before those who will place the knowledge which wall be acquired withm 
these walls at the disposal of the cultivator and the poultry' keeper 

In comparison wath world figures India’s total of domestic fowls 
and ducks is not so stnkmg as the animal total Nevertheless the gross 
figure of domestic fowls in India is estimated at 173 million birds — 
a figure from which the dimensions of the problem and the opportunit}'' 
can at once be reahsed A point of great mtercst is that in this partic- 
ular departure the Institute is getting to grips at first hand w’lth the 
commercial problem of the industry'. I am con\'inced that there is 
great scope in India for the development of the poultry industry. 

The first reqmsite for that development is know’ledge and it is the object 
of this Institute to pro\'ide it I have every' confidence that the 
Officer-m-Charge, with his staff, will be able at no distant date to render 
more profitable the busmess of poultry kcepmg in this country' ” 

44. HOW TO MEET CRITICISM 

Referring to cases of nnjusUfied attacks to u>htch the StMes had Mar. 13, 
been subjected Lord Ltnhthgou' tn his address to the Chamber of Princes 1939 
on March 13, 1939 pointed to the necessity of the Rulers’ dose personal 
interest in the affairs of the State and suggested that there could be 
“ no more effective method of disposing of unjustified criticism of the ad- 
ministration of a State than publicity designed to set out the true facts ” — 

“ I am not ignorant that m recent times the Rulers of Indian 
States have been passmg through in many cases a penod of stress and 
difficulty Far be it from me to deny that there have been many cases 
m w'hich States have been subjected to attacks which w'ere entirely 
unjustified, attacks m which one has been unable to trace any 
scrupulous regard for stnet accuracy, or any real desire to promote the 
w'elfare of the State or of its people But makmg all allowance for the 
fact that attacks of that nature have frequently been made, it is, I am 
sure, as plam to Your Highnesses as it is to me that it is more than ever 
essential m present conditions and m this changmg world m w’hich we 
live that the authonties of the Indian States should without exception 
make it their constant care to watch for and to remedy any legitimate 
gnevances that may exist m the administrative field Your Highnesses 
will agree with me that it is, equally, as clearly m the mterests of all 
Rulers as it is their plam and manifest duty, to ensure by their own 
close personal mterest m the affairs of their State, m the work of their 
officials, and m the daily life of their subjects, that those subjects have 
cause for content, that they are not allowed to suffer undue exactions 
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eitber on behalf of the State itsdf or at the call of unworthy offiaala 
and that all ganmne gncvancea receive prompt and active co n ai d e r a 
tioD It goes without raying that an effectivo machinery by which 
the anthonties of the States can satisfy themselves that all such com 
plaints can readify reaA the ears of theDurbar is an essential necessity 
m tfcsen t conditioiis and Your Hi^messes will all agree with me that 
it unequally essential that the peoples of the States should feel assured 
that their wants their dlfficoltiea and their representations will receive 
the fullest attention and the fullest sympathy Whatever may be 
the motives or the causes tmderlyiiig criticisms of or attacks on the 
Indian States the vulnerability of Durbars will obviously be increased 
if any l^ithnate grievances are left nnredressed for agitation to exploit 
It is not to be expected even if eve^ care is taken m those res 
pects that the voice of artiasm will be stilled. No Govemment m the 
worid can In these days of ever-increasing pobheity of ever increasing 
public interest In the conduct of adnnnistration and In the dlspos^ 
of the public revenues hope for this. But the importance of stating 
your cases will not have escaped the attention of Your Highnesses and 
there can be no more efiectivo method of disposing of unjustified 
criticism of the administration of a Stale than publidty designed to 
set out the true facts. There are many States which publish admirable 
Admin tstration Reports setting out In detail the true condition of 
aftairi in the State for all to see. Those States in which this prac 
tico has not yet been adopted wonld. I suggest do weD to consider the 
advuabQlty of following the example of tb% neighbours m this qialter 
Your Highnesses will have seen the dedaratfcms recently made m 
Fariiament on bdialf of His Majesty's Government declarations 
which I have mjrself repeated m i^lic utterances in regard to 
constitutional changes or developments in the Tndian States. Those 
statements will have made clear the attitude in this matter of His 
Majesty's Govemment which Is, I may repeat that the decision as to 
the constitution best suited to the oi his people and his State rests 

with the Ruler himself to take and that no will be brought to 

bear on him in this respect by the Paramount Power Nor any 
obstruction be placed ra his way by the Paramount Power should he 
wish to give efiect to constitutional advances consutent with hii Treaty 
obligations. The actual form of such constitutiocal machinery as a 
RuIct may in these oremnstanoes decide to establish m his State must 
1 readily recogniie vary according to conditions and it is obvious that 
full consideration most be given to local dreomstances and conditions 
and that the variation in those local circnmstances and conditions ma y 
be reflected in a variation in the form of constitutional machlnerv 
to be devised or adopted m the case of a particular State But 
making the fullest allowance for that fac t, Your Highni-^w wfH^ I 
am quite certain agrpe with me that the more personal the form of 
rule the greater is the need for personal touch He who would be the 
father of nis people must satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects 
are given tbw fair share m the benefits of bis rule and that an undue 
proportion of the re\mue of his State is not reserved for bis own ex 
penditure And the fact that the nor ma l sphere of the activities of a 
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Ruler lies within the four comers of lus State calls for no emphasis 
from me An absentee Ruler, like an absentee landlord, represents a 
condition of affairs that has never easily admitted of justification , 
and that has never been more markedly the case than in the conditions 
of the present day. That there may on occasion be reasons, over which 
he has no control, which make it necessary for a Ruler to absent 
himself for matenal penods from his territory I of course accept But 
Your Highnesses, mth your long and nude experience, wih agree with 
me that, in such an event, it is essential that the Ruler so obliged to 
be absent from the personal direction of affairs in his State should satisfy 
himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts the 
government of his State are fully worthy of his confidence. 

As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount 
Power stands ready to support the Prmces in the fulfilment of its 
Treaty obligations. That does not, I need not say, for a moment 
mean the Pnnees themselves are not the pnmary custodians of their 
ancient and lUustnous hentage How often has it not been impressed 
on the Prmces of India by those who have had their best mterests 
at heart that they should sink their differences and stand shoulder 
to shoulder for the good of their States and for their own happmess 
and peace of mmd ^ Can it honestly be said, lookmg back as we 
do today over any penod of years, that much has been achieved 
m pursuance of that advice ? There is no class and no community 
m the world which does not contain its weaker brethren. But it 
IS, as Your Highnesses so well know, the common tendency of mankmd 
to generalise, and one Ruler who ignores the welfare of his subjects 
IS only too apt to be regarded as an embodiment of all his neighbours 
Is it not possible that the more far-sighted Pnnees should combme 
to point out to such a Ruler by means of fnendly advice the error 
of his ways, so that discredit may not be brought upon the entire 
Princely Order ^ 

In no case is the need for co-operation and combmation more 
patent, more pronounced, and more immediate than m the case 
of the smaller States Those States whose resources are so limited 
as virtually to preclude them mdividually from providing for the 
requirements of their people m accordance with modem standards 
have mdeed no other practical alternative before them I would 
take this opportunity to impress on the Rulers of such States, with 
all the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of takmg the earhest 
possible steps to combine with their neighbours m the matter of 
admmistrative services so far as this is practicable In domg so, 
they can rely upon receivmg all possible assistance and advice from 
me and from my advisers But the need is urgent and pressmg 
It calls for prompt action on the part of those concerned, and it is, 
m my judgment, vital m the mterests of the smaller States themselves 
that no tune whatever should be lost m takmg the necessary steps 
Your Highnesses, I have touched m the few remarks I have 
had the pleasure of addressmg to you today on matters of great 
significance and great consequence to the States and to them R^ers 
I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be lost 
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upon you at a moment such as the present of crucial importance 
in the development of the history of India. I do not desire to detain 
you longer thk morning Let me only again tha n k you for the 
opportunity of seeing yon, and extend my best good vrishes to you 
for a sesnon and for the successful discharge of the 

business which before us. 

41 IMPROVING QUALITY OF CATTIZ 

July 22, Addresxtne ike tnaugural metitng of Vis GsnsraJ CommiUss of Vis 
1939 AU-Indui CatUe Show Socisty tn Simla on July 22 Lord Ltnlmgov 
envisaged Vis Society s eventual development into a central organxxatton 
in India dtreding and astidtng nnular efforts tn the various pnmness 
and States fostering the highest standards tn breeding and fnanagemeni 
teUing the seal of w approval upon the careful conscientious breeder 
and including tn its sa^ other animals of importance in Indues rural 
economy tuA as sheep goats and camels and poultry 

Lord XtniriAgOTf said — 

It is a great treasure for me to be with yon today at Inaugural 

meeting of the General Committee of the AH India Cattle Show 
SoQcty 

It is now some yean ago since I first had occasion to apply my 
mind to the rural economy of India. The more I have studied the 
probkms of the countryside and the life and work of the Indian 
fanner the more I have impressed by the urgent need for bettering 
the quality of India s cattle and for i m pnmng the practice of animm 
husbandry throughout the country It is no doubt true that there 
are many dirertions m which the methods of farmhig and the 
pro sp erity of the farmer can be advanced. I am however convmced 
that no particular Ime of adrance ofieis prospects more attractive 
or promises so early and so considerable an economic reward as the 
improvement of cattle and their better care. Indeed there is 
hardly a Province or State in India where the improvement of 
the indigenous li\'estock does not hold out possibilitaes of an incalcul 
able increase in the total wealth of the community For that reason 
I wholly endorse Sir Jagdish s rlahn that the aD India character of 
your membership constitutes the happiest augury for the future of your 
Society 

Cattle Shows— or more frequently fairs— are a common 

feature of Indian life There can be no doubt that these fairs have 
done much to maintain and stimulate interest in the quality of live- 
stock in India. But the contribution that local fairs or a^ws can 
make towards breed improvement, the standardization of breed 
characteristics and the popularising of successful types is plainly 
limited. 

What IS required, if the best results are to follow is an exhibition 
which presents to the interested public the opportunity of viewing 
at some con>Tnleut centre the best and most typical r ep r es ent 

ing as many as possible of the famous bre^ of Indun cattle Those 
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arc the conditions which are capable of attracting experts from every 
part of the country as well as from overseas , and which give to breeders 
the chance to develop their critical faculty and a keen eye for quahty 

The first All-India Cattle Show, held m New Delhi m 1938, was 
admittedly an expenment It proved a substantial success and so 
also did the Show in 1939. They plainly indicated that they were 
something that everybody wanted, whether farmer, breeder, dealer 
or ordmary public To give you one example of a sphere in which 
they were successful Sales durmg the Show are, of course, forbidden 
But it IS known that sales of a considerable total value resulted directly 
from the Show This is emmently satisfactory 

I thmk too I may safely say that these Shows have placed Indian 
cattle on the world cattle map Apart from the fact that illustrated 
articles regarding Indian cattle are now frequent in journals throughout 
the world, enqmnes have been received from South Amenca, West 
Indies, Phihppmes, the Straits Settlements, East Africa, and Iraq 
regarding Indian cattle A well-organised show at which the best 
breeds of cattle are exhibited naturally attracts the attention of agents 
of purchasers from other countries Public interest has been stimu- 
lated and it is wise to lose no opportunity for mamtaining it 

The expenence gamed from these Shows gave warrant for the 
setting up of a permanent organisation whose function is to be the 
conduct, year by year, of the All-India Cattle Show and the carrying 
on of activities connected therewith, mcludmg the furtherance of 
cattle breedmg and the improvement of stock, and ultimately also the 
conduct of similar activities and organisation of shows m regard to 
other animals and poultry 

The objects of the Society mdicate that for the present your mam 
attention is directed — as mdeed I am well aware — to all the activities 
which m the cattle breedmg areas are contnbutmg towards the steady 
improvement of breeds In this connection, I was particularly pleased 
to hear from Sir Jagdish Prasad that as a result of the two Shows 
already held one breed society has already been formed I hope it will 
not now be long before those mterested m other breeds will follow suit 
I am glad to learn that Provmcial Livestock Improvement Associa- 
tions, District Associations, and Village Improvement Societies are 
playmg an important part m this work m many Provmces and States 
In the Punjab alone I am told there are 719 Cattle Improvement 
Societies, with about 15,000 members This is admirable Where 
such organisations are not available, the Impenal Council of Agncul- 
tural Research are givmg their assistance m the estabhshment of 
suitable agencies 

The great importance of breedmg from selected sires is everywhere 
recognised, and m this connection you may be mterested to hear the 
present position m regard to the appeal for the provision of stud bulls, 
which I myself launched m 1936 The number of approved bulls 
donated m response to that appeal is now estimated at 3,400 In 
addition, the authorities throughout India have already provided or 
have approved schemes for the provision m the near future of about 
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8 000 approved btiHs. Needless to say it is not su ffici ent merely to 
provide a bnll. Money must be found and the necessary attention 
given to maintflin the nmmfll m optimum condition. This I am glad 
to say has been arranged in all cases. Again this by itself is not 
sufficient 

It is vital to the success of these endeavours that adequate records 
should be kept of the pr ogeny of a ppro v e d sires so that a sustamed 
effort may be madft to secure that by due care m subsequent matmgB 
the improved stram may bo used to the best purpose for raising the 
general level of the breed. The ultimate success of all our efforts 
tovrards breed improvement is entirely dependent upon the mam 
tenanco of sufficient and accurate records. Without such recording 
of pedigree and performance the impulse will wane and such improve- 
ment as may already have been obtamed will be irretrievably lost in 
the vast aggregate of India a cattle popnlation. It is in matters like 
this that your &xiety can do woric of the ntmost value. 


During 1938 and 1930 classes at the AU-India Cattle Show have 
been IrmitM to cattle ana buffaloes. That I think, has been a ydse 
decision, but I am glad to see that your constitution does not prevent 
your crtendmg your activities at a later date to other kmds of live- 
stock. I have no doubt that through the Animal Husbandry Com 
raissaoncr your Sodetj win be kept in touch with developments m this 
coonectiou and wili be infonned when a stage has been reached where 
you can be of assistance. There are other ammala of fa npor tanee m 
India s rural economy sheep goats campU and poultry and I have 
no doubt that as your Society devekrps you wiH consider whether it Is 
possible for you to Include them also i ou will not undeiitand me as 
suggesting that your Society andyour Show should immediately under 
take these additional activities I am satisfied that yon are not yet 
in a position to do $0 But it is desirable to bear in mmd the Immense 
possibilities for good whidi are latent in a Sodety such as yours. It 
is not unreasonaDle to look forward to the day wnen you wul develop 
into the Central oijfanisatlan In India directmg and assisting similar 
efforts in the various Provinces and States fostering the highest 
s tandard s in breeding and management and setting the seal of your 
approval upon the careful consdentlons breeder by your selections 
freon the finest anhnals In the whole country 


I do not overiook the fact that the forecast 1 have made Involves 
the material consideratiou of finance. You will I think, agree that 
^ 5 ^ ^^ Government have not been ungenerous. They financed 
the first^Show with a grant of Rs 25 000 ha\*e now pla^ a lump 
smnofRs aj lakhs at your Sodetya disposaL Admitt^y expenses 
fathe first year or two are likely to be a frfflit inflated by what we should 
ordinarily call non-recumng eiqjcnditure. The finnndal statement 
whi^ has been placed before you shows however that you are not 
ukdy to bring wur annual diai^es bdow abont half a iwVb I am 
indeed glad to hear of the generous donations both of cups and of 
^ch you have received. You must also be grateful to the 
Punjab Government which has set aside Rs. 8 000 on each occasion 
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and has rendered valuable assistance m personnel and matcnal 
Considenng the extent ol the problem vath which you deal and its 
immediate interest to almost every part of India, fifty thousand 
rupees a year is not a large sum divided among all Provinces and States 
concerned, and I am confident that the appeal for annual contnbutions, 
which IS bemg made, vail meet wth a ready and generous response. 
Given adequate finance and the continuance of interest — ^Nvhich as 
long as India maintains so vast a cattle population and her peoples are 
so dependent on its quahty, must continue — foresee imlimited scope 
and usefulness for your Society It is my constant conviction that 
those pmaleged to minister to the true interests of the cultivator have 
it m their power to strengthen the very life centres of this great 
country Therefore I cannot overstate my sense of the value and 
importance of your mission I trust that the highest success may 
re^^ard your labours ” 


46. PROVINCES AND STATES 

" Piovmccs and States are, and mn^t always be, neighbours They July 
have each their own part to play tit the progress of I-ndia, and the parts 1939 
must be played in harmony and not in dissonance. The vvtues of 
netghbourliness in ordinary community life need no defining by me. 

Is it too much to hope that these virtues should be projected into a wider 
relationship of political units?” — said Lord Linlithgow at a banquet 
given at Cuttack on July 31 , 1939 , replying to the speech by the 
Governor of Orissa Extracts * 

" My first duty is to thank Your Excellency for the kmd words 
m which you have proposed my health I need not say how great 
a pleasure it is to me to have been able to pay this visit, the first 
visit paid by a Viceroy to Onssa smee the establishment of Orissa as a 
separate Provmce My only regret and one, I know, shared by her 
IS that my wife has not been able to accompany me 

The hfe of Onssa as a separate Provmce is not yet a long one, 
but nevertheless I hasten to assure you all that I am fuUy conscious 
of the long history and the distmguished traditions associated with 
this part of India, and of the importance which Onssa now has m 
the scheme of India’s pohtical hfe 

Your Excellency's remmder that the area of Onssa is greater 
than that of my native Scotland, and that its population exceeds that 
of the contment of Austraha, is a timely one and focuses attention 
on the fact that when considenng a pohtical umt its fuU significance 
may be overlooked if it is considered only m comparison with other 
umts possibly of a greater pohtical importance The fact of funda- 
irfentai importance which has to be remembered is that its problems 
are problems which concern the hves, the well-bemg, and the happiness, 
of many milhons of human beings, and of a large area of the earth's 
surface It is only m this perspective that one can see the responsi- 
bilities of those who gmde its Government 
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It Is natural that a new Provmco such as this should be faced with 
many difficult pToblcna intimately associated with its development 
nnd with the which yon coiuider Onssa should rightfully h o ld 
among the Provinces of Indm. In jrtnir speech you touc hy on s om e 
of the most important of those prohlema. I refer first to the 
difficult (Question of your Provincial CapataL After what I have seen 
today I certainly appreciate the difficulties faang Your ExccUency s 
Government m where to p l ace the new buildings required 

for your CapitaL Popular feehng as finally eapiessed in a deo si on 
of the P rovin cial Legislature selected the historical site of Cuttack, 
but lark of space on thk cm an peninsula drives you inevitably to look 
across the for ^rtiat I may describe — to use a phrase only 

too faTnihar In other connections^ — as living room 

But I fear that a major bridge formed no part of the estimates 
when the grants wer e calculated which make up the -jaj l ak h s to be 
provided by the Central Government to assist Onssa with her building 
programme and amdons as I naturally am to lend any posibla 
encouragement m connedlon with projects the local mtcrest of which 
IS so great, it would bo dismgenuons of me were I to hold out any 
hope of further help from C^tral sources in connection with that 
p rogramme. 

A brid« between Cuttack and Chanduar would not I fear 
supply a link in any trunk road project envisaged by the Transport 
Advisory CooncQ and when I tell yon that to connect the coastal 
trunk from Madras with the tni^ road pawmg through SainbaJ 
pur by bndging the MahttnaHl and the Kat^nri at Cot^ck would 
mvolve an expenditure in the neighbomhood of ^ 64 lakhs— nearly 
three times in other words the annual receipts of a Road Fund 
Reserve which has to serve the needs of all the Provinces and aH the 
States of India the very great difficulties that stand m the way will be 
patent to you. 

It is never a welcome or a pleasant task to have to remind a 
Provincial Government that where fnnds arc concerned their clairos 
must be considered In relation to the claims of other parts of India as a 
whole and no one I can assure you, is more consaous of that th an I 
am. But these ore facts that must bo faced and as m the case of the 
Mahanadi bndge I could but wish that I could hold out meater himes 
to you m connexion with the archaeological possibihties of Orissa. The 
potcntiahties of Orissa as a field for exploration have long been 
recognised, but the whole field of archaology m India Is of inch a 
magnitude that Government e&rt must necessarily be confined to 
areas which are universally recognised as being of the greatest import 
ance. I can assure you, however that the d 3 ms of Orissa win not be 
overlooked. 

As one profoundly interested In the well being of the Indian 
peasantry I led deeply the annual toll m misery and loss whl^ floods 
take of the rvrt and nowhere In India is the sacrifice demanded of 
the poor on this account greater or more frequent in Its infliction than 
fa Onssa. 
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I am therefore particularly happy that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment have so early taken steps to mvestigate the causes of these 
penodic disasters and to find a remedy I shall await with much 
mterest the recommendations of the Committee which the Government 
of Onssa have appomted. 

In the meantime you have already received proof of my own 
practical sympathy and that of my Government m the deputation of 
Mr Inghs to assist m the work of the Committee Not only has Mr 
Inghs devoted many years to problems of nver control his presence m 
Onssa cames ivith it the guarantee of the technical assistance of the 
well-known Station of Hydro-dynamic Research at Khadakvasla 
of which he is the head, and which he has himself built up and I feel 
confident that the Committee ^vlll turn to the fullest advantage the 
expert advice which Mr Inghs and the Khadakvasla Station are so well 
qualified to give 

You have mentioned the need for greater activity in educational, 
medical and similar development, particularly m the Agency tracts of 
Ganjam and Koraput There is no need for me to rermnd you that 
the primary responsibihty for work on these and alhed problems 
falls upon die Provmces, not upon the Central Government But I 
should like to take this opportunity to emphasize the facihties provid- 
ed by the Central Government for the co-ordmation of mformation 
through such bodies as the Central Advisory Boards on Education and 
on Pubhc Health, and I can assure you that the expert advisers with 
the Central Government will at all times be ready to lend their 
assistance in the exammation of any schemes which the Provmcial 
Government may have m nund. 

I have reserved to the last the first problem to which Your 
Excellency drew my attention, namely, the relations between the 
people of the Provmce of Onssa and those m the neighbourmg States. 
It is only natural that the people of Onssa should take a close mterest 
m their neighbours who speak the same language and are imbued 
with the same culture The physical boundary between the two 
is unsubstantial , backwards and forwards across it there flows a 
daily traffic of family and soaal intercourse, of busmess, and of 
trade I have indeed, as you mentioned, been givmg my constant 
attention dunng my term of office to the problem of the relation 
between States and Bntish India and not least to relations between 
the Provmce of Onssa and the peoples of the Eastern States It 
has alwa5rs been my endeavour, and will contmue to be so, to assist 
the Rulers of these States m advancmg the prospenty and contentment 
of their subjects. 

And I am glad of Your Excellency’s assurance that the people 
of Onssa desue to maintam the most friendly relations both with 
the Rulers of the Onssa States and with their subjects Provmces 
and States are and must always be neighbours. They have each 
theu own part to play m the progress of India, but the parts must 
be played m harmony and not m dissonance. The virtues of 
neighbourlmess m ordinary commumty life need no defendmg by 
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me. Is it too much to hope that these virttiea ahonld be projected 
into the •^der rdahonship of political amts ? 

Yonr ExcelleDCy was good enough at the beginning of your 
speech to pay a very kind ti^te to mj^elf and to my work m India. 
Let me say at once that such success as I may have attained would 
not have been possibla had it not been for the loyal and strenuous 
co-operation of my cdleagues the Governors. I reahse to the 
full the burden of responsitoty which they carry — a burden which 
has at any m the past been a heavy one and to wfaidi in your 

case Sir John there ^ve been added m the last three years not 
only the problems inseparable from the introducfacai of a new form 
of Constitution but those associated with the creation of a now 
Provmce. I should like if I may to pay a well mented tribute 
to Your Excellency a labours and your skilful hanf^1^ng of the many 
problems both of ^ new Constitution and of Onssa. 

I have no doubt that Onssa owes and will continue to owe a 
very conslderablo debt of gratitude to her first Governor 

I would like too to assooate in this tribute Lady Hubback. 
I well know how much her devoted assistance has meant to Y’our 
Excellency I know too with how much sympathy and how mudi 
success she has played her part m the furthermg of aH good causes 
and in the relief of suflering not only in this Province but In the 
other parts of India in whi^ you and she have served. It gave 
me the greatest pleasure to present personally to you Lady Hubback, 
here m this Province the KaL<ar | BUnd Medal which you have so well 
deserved. 

Let me in conduskm pay a tribute to the Ministers how carrying 
on the Government 

Those who have expenencod It will testify that the guidance of the 
ship of State in these troubled tiiTw< is no easy task, but I am sure you 
wilj agree that the eneigy and resource rrith which the Mmistry here 
have tackled their problems is an encouraging augury for the future 

I thank you ag^ Youi Kxteflcauy ior your most generous wel 
come. I take again this opportunity oi saying how glad I am to have 
vinted Ori^ and I wish yourself Ijdy Hubback and the Province 
success and peihaps in those dark days an eouaUy important wish, 
freedom from trouble. Ladies and Gentlemen I ask you to dnnk the 
health o! His Excdlency the Governor of Orissa coupW with the 
name of Lady Hubback ^ 
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47. VISIT TO FAMINE AREA 

Replying to addresses of wdcovie from the Htssar District Board Aug. ( 
and the Htssar District Soldiers’ Board on August 6, 1939, Lord Linlithgow 1939 
paid a tribute to the Punjab Services for their efficient work during the 
famine in Htssar District and elsewhere, 

" You all know how, as a countryman, I enjoy visitmg rural areas 
and seemg the country people of India against their true and proper 
background. As an old sol^'er too it is always a great pleasure for me 
to meet old soldiers and those who have upheld the great martial 
traditions of the Punjab m all parts of the world I am grateful for 
your assurances of loyalty and devotion to His Maj'esty the King- 
Emperor. The tradition of loyalty m the Punjab is a great one 
and I am confident that m these troublous tunes the Punjab still 
remams true to this great tradition that it always had 

I note \vith pleasure the appreciative terms m which you speak 
of the efiBciency and generosity of the measures taken by Government 
to deal with this famme 

I would like myself to take this opportunity of paymg my tnbute 
also to the measures which they have taken m this connection. To see 
the efforts of the Government m true perspective it must be reahsed 
that the famme ■was not confined to Hi^ar Distnet alone and that the 
Pro^unclal Government had to organise reUef on an extensive scale 
and to incur heavy expenditure m the Rohtak and Gurgaon Distncts 
also I have perused •vwth great mterest reports deahng with the steps 
taken by Government, and I am deeply impressed by their complete- 
ness and by the scale and the value of the work which they record 

Fodder supphes for the mamtenance of plough and milch cattle 
were guaranteed, and the famous breeds with wluch this Distnct is 
associated have been preserved. It is gratifymg to note also that the 
quahty of animals has been mamtamed and that the difference between 
the 1938 and 1939 pnees at the Hissar Cattle Fair has been so small. 

Owmg to the mtense activity of the Veterinary Department no 
contagious disease broke out among cattle. 

Let me add that I hope that m future years cattle from this 
District may compete successfully at the AU-India Cattle Show. 

The rehef works, of which the carefully devised sanitary and 
hygienic arrangements have been so marked a feature, have been both 
extensive and useful The sustamed efforts which the Medical and 
Pubhc Health Departments of the Punjab Government have been 
makmg to safeguard the health of the population m these famme- 
stneken areas have been outstandmg, and I have noted with particular 
mterest the efforts made to supply the defiaency m -vitamins m the 
ordmary diet by the distnbution of carrots and codhver oil. 

In paymg my tnbute to the Punjab Government and especially to 
the Ministers mainly responsible, I would hke, with your permission. Sir 
Sikander, to compliment also the permanent ofl&ci^ and the technical 
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ofi KfFB on their excellent work, and on the energy and the close persanal 
interest they have withoot exception displayed throngh a period of 
snch prolonged anxiety It wonld be invidions to ain^ ont indivi 
doals bat I feel I can without fear of arousing lealousy extend my 
warmest congratulations on the admirable results achieved to Mr 
Dobson to Ifr Hearn to Mr Brander on whom a particularly heavy 
burden has faTWi, to Mr Bryan who was Deputy Commiasioner when 
the tnrmnft work started and to ^diom great credit is due for its organi- 
sation on the right lines and to the Fodder Adviser Khan Baha d ur 
Maulvi Fateh-ud-dm. I can pay them no higher tribute than to say 
that they have mamtamed to the full the very high standard whldi we 
have come to expect to be associated with Punjab Services. 

As I mentioned before it is always a great pleasure to meet old 
soldiers and I was much Interested to hear the activities of the Hlssar 
District Soldiers Board It is clear that despite the lack of funds to 
which refer the Board has been doing most active and useful work. 
I note with espedal interest the assistance rendered by it in connection 
with the famine 

You win not expect me to deal at length with the interesting 
pc^ts you have raised in your address which relate to the particular 
problei^ of the martial classes to which I listen^ with the giuatest 
mteresL 1 note with ytmr appreciation and gratitude for 

the exteoaire famine retiaf measures introduced by the Punjab Govern 
ment, and yonr emphasis on the proof which they constitute of the 
rympathy for the Hissar Dntnct of your Premier and his colleague*. 
Thetr constant mterest In the wdfaro of the inhabitants, not onfy of 
Hissar but of the Punjab as a whole, needs no camment fro m me and 
it is, m my opinion a sufficient guarantee that the bterests of the 
martial classes are in safe 

I note with satisfaction the resolution t^ai m the event of war the 
martial classes of the Hissar District would ofier thdr services in 
person and ptlace all their re sou rces at the di^xaal of Government. 
As I have said before these renewed assurances of loyalty are 
encouraging In times sudi as these. I only pray that drcumstances 
should not arise in ^^ch you should be upon to put into effect 
this resolution 

Gentlemen I repeat again that it has been a great pleasure for me 
to visit Hissar today I lave been much mtcrested in all I have seen. 
I am gratified to bear such sincere ap pr eciation of the efforts of your 
Government and I am gratified that 1 have seen with my own eyes 
that these effort* have been successful and that TTitwar >iat weathered 
condition* which tested the endurance of it* inhabitants to the utmost 
my leave I wish you all, Gmtlemen, the best of good fortune 
and freedom from the ill* which have beset you in the past 
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48. RULERS FREE TO CHOOSE 

Lord LvildJigOiO regard’^ (he Federal offir as "a fair offer Aug. 21, 
ai:d a ',LcU~halancid one," — otheneise he eould not, \inth clcai conscience, 1939 
haic commended ji to the Ruling Chiefs — he fells them that the " choice 
IS a free choice of each individual, and it is for him, and for him alone 
to make i<p his oun mind as to uhat decision he u.nshes to take ” 

A suggestion iras prominently brought to his notice, that ” a Prince 
ulo rejects out of hand the Federal offer -will he exhibiting by his action 
his loyalty to the Croxin Nothing “could be a more fantastic or a 
more improper suggestion ” 

Another suggestion ivas made that " Imperial ’’ interests were 
likely to suffer injury from the Federal scheme Lord Linlithgow 
assures Their Highnesses that all relevant considerations were bifore 
Hts Majesty’s Government and Parliament when they approved of 
the scheme 

Speech to the members of the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes on August 2i, 1939 — 

" Your Highnesses, — It gave me great pleasure to accept the 
suggestion made to mo by His Highness the Chancellor that I should 
receive the Members of the Standing Committee at Simla so that 
I might appreciate the difficulties of an important section of the 
Princely Order m regard to the Federal offer, and do what I could 
to dispel those difficulties, and I extend a very warm welcome to you 
this afternoon 

I thmk it will be best that I should make at the begmmng of 
these proceedings some general observations I shall, I need not 
say, be very glad to listen to any general comments which thereafter 
Your Highnesses may wish to m^e to me on the situation or on 
particular difficulties, and I think that when I have had the opportumty 
of hearing any such general comments should you, at this stage, 
desire to make any such comments, the best course will be that 
Your Highnesses should discuss the problems which are m your 
mmds m their more techmeal and detailed aspects with my Political 
Department 

Let me, m the first instance, say how fully conscious I am of the 
onerous nature of the decision which it falls to the Prmces to take at 
the pre;sent juncture The choice is the free choice of each mdividual 
Ruler, and it is for him, and for him alone, to make up his own mmd as 
to what decision he \vishes to take I have repeatedly made that 
clear m pubhc , it has been made clear by His Majesty’s Government 
on various occasions , and it is, I am satisfied, fully appreciated by the 
Prmces , but I thmk it well to take the opportumty of our meetmg 
today agam to place it on record I thmk it desirable to do so because 
I have frankly been surpnsed to learn that the suggestion has been 
made m some quarters that my officers have been endeavourmg to 
brmg pressure to bear on Their Highnesses as to the course which they 
should adopt So far as I know there is no foundation whatever for 
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t hfif aDegahon- That I myself regard the federal offer as a fair offer 
and a weD-balancod one I have never concealed from Yonr Highnesses 
or from the public. I could not with a clear conscience have been 
responsible under the InatrucdoTa of His Majesty's Government for 
communicating that offer to the Rnling Chiefs had I not been entneiy 
satisfied In my own mmd on that pomt as I am sure Your Highnesses 
will agree. That the offer may not in aH respects come up to the 
expectations of mdlvidnal RuIot that it may in certain respects be 
unsatisfactory from their pomt of view I of course readily accept as 
possible. But that does not affect my mam pomt — that the offer 
carefully worked out after long and TOtient dj^srinn and investlga 
tion of the legitimate claims of the different Rulers and of the various 
other factors that have to be taken into consideration represents an 
honest and sincere endeavour on the part of His Majesty s Govern 
ment to put to the Pnncely Order prop<Mit3ons whidi m the view of 
His Majaty a Government may be reg^ried as re pr es enting a reason 
able propos^ The offer has os Your Highnesses are well aware, been 
elaborated with the utmost care and I tbmV- you will agree that no 
pains have been spared by His Majesty's Govennoent by ray officers 
or by myself, to give all possible asaistanc© to the Pnnees with a view 
to danfying pomts and removing nnsunderstandings which may arise 
in connection withdt 

I have been mratlfied to receive replies which have made it clear 
to me that the offer is regarded as iat and reasonable by Pnnees of 
great importance and representing very vaned dicnmstances. But 
other of the replies I have so far received have shown me that in the 
case of certain Princes there are aspects of the offer wiuch they regard 
as open to exception- The extent to which as my original letter of 
January 37th made clear any modification is now practiahle is very 
limited indeed. For as Your Highnesses will appreciate our hands are 
closely tied. But you will find my department very ready to 
the matters of concern to you m close detail and I shall alvrays I need 
not say be ready to give my own close and sympathetic attention to 
any points which you may msh to brmg to ray notice 

Your Highnesses need no assurances from me of mv anxiety to 
farther the interests and to meet the difficulties of the Priuoly 
Order consistently with the other obligations which fall upon me 
I doubt li there is very much that I can profitably say to Your High 
nesses of a general diara c t er today as regards the decion that falls to 
you. As 1 mentioned earlier the fa solely for yourselvei 

to take and I do not know that there are any considerations Ificely 
to be of nisi stance to Your in making m> your minds that 

I can lay before you for you are already fully familiar with the field 
and With the areuments for and against Accession There are one or 
f''? that ha\*e always carried weight with me p er so nally In my 
judgment of the federal offer TboughI think you are faminnr with 
them already I might perhaps mention them again. 

fa the federal offer In relation to the full and future 
security of the States The offer embodies the safeguards which HU 
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Majesty’s Go\ eminent regard as appropnatc and sufficient for that 
purpose. The federation is one in which the Pnneely Order will carry 
a verj* substantial voice — 125 seats, or onc-third, in the Lower House, 
and 104 seats, or two-fifths, in the Upper House This has alw'ays 
seemed to me to be a bloc which, if the Princely Order are wise, and 
hold together, no political part> can possibly afford to ignore 

Socondl3^ the situation which arises if the majonty, in the terms 
of the Act, of the Pnncelj' Order elect to stand aside from the scheme 
of federation wdiicli has been ofTcred to them by His Majesty’s 
Government, and allow Bntish India to develop on its own. It 
IS not for me to say, or to predict, what lines political development 
ma^' follow’ in Bntisli India But, whatever maj^ be the form and 
nature of such pohtical development, it w’lll be contrary to all the 
teachmgs of history to imagine that, on whatever basis, and in 
whatever form, it is not going to come , wffiile in particular the 
difficulty of conceiving the retention of the present so-called 
"irresponsible Centre" as at present constituted for any mdefimte 
penod, IS, I am sure, as present to Your Highnesses as to other 
skilled observers of the pohtical situation To what extent the 
form of Government that may emerge from such development as 
I have referred to is likely to be more, or less, satisfactory from the 
point of view’ of Pnneely India, remaining outside, is for Your 
Highnesses to judge I have only bc*en concerned to do what I 
can to secure that injury may not be done by the suggestion that 
the hopes of a federation of India, and of the welding of India mto 
a single whole, based on the Act of 1935, have been prevented from 
fulfilment by the abstention of the Pnneely Qrder, leading members 
of which were duectly responsible for the emergence of the ideal 
of a federation of India from the proceedings of the Round Table 
Conference 

Finally, since the anxiety of His Majesty's Government and 
the Crow'n Representative to defend and support the Princes m 
them nghts and pnvileges must always be great, I have asked myself 
whether the scheme of federation is the alternative that will best 
assist His Majesty's Government and the Crown Representative 
m that responsible task The conclusion I have myself r&ched 
you know , but that is merely my personal pomt of view , and 
the deasion on this pomt, as on the several pomts which have earned 
weight with me, and on the offer as a whole, must be the free un- 
trammelled decision of the individual members of the Pnneely Order 

There is, however, one pomt which I ought in fairness to mention 
to Your Highnesses today, since it has been brought proramently 
to my notice That is the suggestion that a Pnnee who rejects 
out of hand the federal offer be exhibitmg by his action his 
loyalty to the Crowm Nothmg, Your Highnesses will agree with 
me, could be a more fantastic or a more improper suggestion I 
would not have mentioned it to you today had it not been that m 
at any rate two rephes which I have had from the Pnnees, I saw 
what I took to be a reference to it The suggestion has equally been 
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made to me that what have been described by at any rate one Ruler 
as Impenal interests were Iflcely to sufier injmr from the Federal 
scheme. Your Highnesses need no assurance nmn mo that His 
Majesty s Government have all relevant consideraticms of that order 
before them today as indeed they and Parliament had in approving: 
this scheme, 

I,ct me finally say that to those who have made up their minds 
that the scheme of federation is definitely unacceptable there Is 
nothing more to be said. The choice is thens To those who are 
inclined to believe that federation fa the right solution but who would 
like them esasting objections to be as far as practicable, removed, 
I would say this 

Many years have been spent m considering the idea of federation 
m protracted mehminary dlscnfioons in the preparatlcm and 
passing of the Government of India Act in the elaboration of the 
Instroments of Accession with its schedules and limitations and 
m the presentation of the offer to the States. The time for decukm 
— a de^on faJlmg to be taken in his own free judgment by each 
iadividaal Prince-^ drawing to its conclusion. No ooe can 
reasonably expect that he will secure everything that he might at 
any moment wish in this world, British Indi^ aitidsm of the 
probable tenns of the offer las already been vocal. It would be 
too much to hope that its volume will not increase once the terms 
of the offer are publfabed. Nor fa it to be expected as I have men boned 
eS^^dividmd^S detail of the offer wiD be entordy welcome to 

There fa nothing more I think that I can say to Your Highnesses 
save that now as always, you can rely on my sympathy for your 
position and on my full apprec ia faon of the responsil^ties that 
weigh upon you and that you may be certain that so far as I can 
continue to be of assistance to Your Hiriraesees, or to any Member 
of the Princely Orxler ra dmripa tfn g mfaimr^w i rfflnfTmg clearing op 
doubtful points, or investigating parBcnlar aspects of the many 
difficult questions that have confronted us in connection with the 
federal otter all the help that I can give yon through my officers fa and 
win continue to be at your di^xjsal? 
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Nowhere do these great pnnaples mean more than in India. 
There i5 no conntiy that values them more luglQy than India, and none 
that has at all times been more concerned to safeguard them, ffis 
jlajes^s Government in entering the war have done so with no selfiih 
Aim. They have done so to safeguard vital pnudfies afiectmg aD 
humanity to ensure the orderly progress oi dvihsation to see that 
di^tes are settled between nations not by the arbitrament of force 
but by equitable and peaceful means. Thty have spared no efiort to 
avoid the calamity that now threatens the world, 

I do not propose to speak to you at length this evening Far 
mcae important than anything that I can say to you must be the res- 
ponse of each one of you to this tremendous issue. With me I am 
certam yon will feel that m the stem and testing days that ho before 
us victory — the triumph of the right — will not be secured by aims 
alone, Wc shall all of us have to depend upon those inner and spm 
tual forces wbidi in all the great emergenaes of life are the true and 
Tmfpiting source of strength and fortitude. 

In a cause such as this the whole-hearted sympathy and the sup- 
port of all in this great country whether hi British India or hi the Indim 
states, wfll I am certain, be forthcoming without distinction of class 
of cre^ of race or of pohtical party I am confident that on a day 
in which all that is most precious and most aignificant in the 
dvihsation of the modem world stands In peril, India will make her 
contribution on the side of human freedom as against the rule of force 
and win piay a port worthy of her place among the great nations 
and the historic dyflisafagns of the world. 


2. ONE APPEAL ONLY-UNITE 

No count but armtd rmxianco Imng open to the etviliud vorld 
to meet the threat to the prat pnnctpies at s^he »n new of Non aggrtesuyn 
Lord Linlithgow xooutd only one appeal. My apt^ xt one 

for umiy he in ku address 0 both Houses of the Ceniral Legislature 
on September ii 1939 — 

Gentlemen — I have in the first place to read to you a Gracious 
Message to India from IBs Imjpcrial Majesty the King Emperor 
which I have just received, and wmch I thlnlf can most appropriate^ 
first be annoimced in the presence of the Central Le^ature, It 
is as follows — 

In these days when the whole of avDlsatlon is threatened 
the widespread attachment of India to the cause in which wo have 
taken up anus hat been a source of deep satisfactioci to me I also 
value most higUy the many and generous offers of assistanco made 
to roe by the Pnnees and people of India. I am confident th^ in 
the struggle upon whkh I and my peopiles have now enter^ we can 
count on sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian 
Continent in the face of the common danger Britain is fighting 
for no s elfiih ends but for the maintenance of a pnndj^ vital to 
the future of mankind — the principle that the relations briween 
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cynkaj disregard for the principles that regulate the faterco orse of 
Ditkm with nation an anxiety to turn to the fullest advantap the 
abOTce of preparedness of tlnae nations who had believed m the 
sanctity andin the sacredness of the midert airings given on behalf of 
a great patVm by the Rnlers of that nation. 

Now that the decision is taken now that It Is clear that no course 
other than armed resistance will enable us and the countries allied 
with us to p reser ve the pnndpks for which we fight I would make 
onlv one appeal today My appeal is one for unity In the Message 
which I have just re^ His Impenal Majesty has told us of the dera 
satisfaction caused to him by in his own words the widespread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken up onus. 
Our task must be to vmdlcate the prinaples at stake to work 
together in the closest unity for the furthering of our common objecL 
Nothing could be more lignificant than the onanJinity of approach of 
all in lndia--the Princes the leaders of the great politiCTl parties, 
the ordinary man and woman or thnn the contilbutiona whether in 
oSers of peraonal service of men, of money that have already reached 
me from the Princes and the people of India. There could bo no 
more rtriktng evidence of the msptn of the appeal of the issues now 
before us. 1 am confident that however di&mlt may be the davs 
that lie ahead of os (and the teaching of history diowi us deany 
the folly of assuming in a strugs^e of the magnitude of the present 
that victory will be easy or that the course of the ram pdgn, whatever 
it may be will be xmchequered) India will speak and act as one and 
that her contribution wID be worthy of her ancient name. 

Gentlemen in drcnmstances such as those in which wo are met 
together today you will not expect me to dea l with the matters of more 
ordinaiy interest wtiirii in the normal course would have figured in 
my address to the Central Legislature. I am certain that I be 
vo i ci n g the wishes of all of you If I confine my remarks today to the 
war and to the issues that directly concern or anse out of war But I 
feel that it is only proper that I should f - T p r ^. i w my own confixlence that 
whatever may be the tasks that, as the rampni^ develops may fall 
to the lot of onr Defence Forces whether by sea]^^ land or in the air 
the response will bo one worthy of those gkmous traditions the fame 
and renown of w hich axe worid wide. They are already as jrou know 
represented overseas and our fi ghfj p g for ce s to be 

at the very outset of the war in bolding posts of vast and critical 
importance. 

To the civil population of the country and to the civil se rvi ces 
whether at the centre or in the provinces I would say that past ex 
penence has shown the spirit in whldi we may anticipate their answer 
to tte new call which fa being made upon them and to the new tasks 
which thfw have to undertake. These me anxions and difficult t im es 
m which heavy burdens personal as well as general must necessarily 
w^h upon all of us whoever and wherever we may be. I am certain 
that those burdens will be sustained in a manner w orthy of our past 
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Before I conclude my remarks to you today there are two matters, 
both of them ansing out of the present situation, on which I would say 
a s\ord The first is the acceptance by His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of India of the conclusions of Lord Chatfield's Com- 
mittee as expressed in the recently published Despatch That decision 
marks an epoch in the history of Indian defence The grave problems 
which confronted us m the matter of defence consequent on changes m 
the mtemational situation and the development of modem armaments 
are now m a fair way to solution. They have been the constant 
concern of my advisers, and particularly of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for many months past The result of the dehbera- 
tions which have taken place is, on a broad \nev\', satisfactory m the 
highest degree In particular I am glad to thmk not only that the 
improvements so essential at the present stage of the world’s history 
should be so far advanced, but that, thanks to the most generous 
measure of help which has been extended to us, the necessity of laying 
heavy additional burdens on the Indian taxpayer has been avoided 
The profound significance of the decisions that have been taken hes 
m the fact that India, — so largely an agncultural country, which 
could never, save at the cost of a complete disregard of other calls, 
have hoped to make available the vast sums of money necessary for 
re-equipment and modernization, — has, thanks to the gift which she 
has received from His Majesty’s Government, been placed m the 
same position m relation to the modernization of her army as the great 
mdustnal nations of the world 

I will add only one word more, m regard to our federal 
preparations Those preparations, as you are aware, are well 
advanced, and great labour has been lavished on themm the last three 
years Federation remams as before the objective of His Majesty's 
Government , but you will understand. Gentlemen, without any 
elaborate exposition on my part, the compulsion of the present 
mtemational situation, and the fact that, given the necessity for 
concentratmg on the emergency that confronts us, we have no choice 
but to hold in suspense the work m connection with preparations for 
federation, while retammg federation as our objective 

Had we met in more normal times, there would have been many 
other matters to mention to you today, — ^the position of Indians over- 
seas , the various developments of mterest and importance which are 
under consideration m avil administration , the working of provmcial 
autonomy and of the reformed constitution But, as I have already 
suggested, I feel certam that at a time when the struggle which is 
ragmg elsewhere is uppermost m our thoughts, this is a moment m 
•which that emergency, and matters directly associated with that 
emergency, must be of predoimnant and, in a sense, of almost exclusive 
importance Our trust must be that, under Providence, the forces of 
nght and of justice will triumph, and that we may be able to take up 
agam those mterrupted activities on which we have been engaged for 
the furtherance of the constructive work of peace, and of the progress 
and the prosperity of India” 
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3. CLEAR AND poanvE poucy 

eU 18, /« dacribirtg BrxUtns 9 ar aims iJu tnienUonx oj the Briiuh 

39 Govemmeni Inixa the method by rehuh Indians Twere to be 

assocuUed more dosdy tn the protecuiton of the tear Lord Ltnltihgow 
in a statement issued on OcL l8 1939 repeated His Majesty s Govern 
mends dear and positive policy that Dominion Status tpos the natursl 
issue of India s progress He announced that at the end of the tsar 
Bjs Majesty s Government would be very wOhn^ to enter into cons u lt a tion 
with representatives of the several comsnumties parties and interests 
tn India and with the Indian Princes with a view to secure their aid 
and co-operahon tn the framing of such modifications in the details of 
the plan mbodied in the Ad of 1935 as might seem desirable 

WUh the best xriU in the world he continued progress must be 
conditioned by practical consideratums 

The situation must be faced in terms of world polities and of pdittcal 
realities tn India, FuU text 

Smoe the o at break of war and more particolarly daring the 
last fonr vnda I have been in the closest tooch with the leaders of 
political c^Hcion in British India ami with r epres e n tatives of the 
Princely Order and I have spared no effort to acquaint myself by 
penonal discnsslon with the trend of feeling to asasriain views 
of the different sections of public opmion in this country on the neat 
qaestMos of the day and la parbcolar on this question of the basis 
on wfakh and the extent to whkb India ccmld best co-operate in 
the ttXJSectition of the war , and to satisfy myself as to the extent 
to which a basis of c omm o n agreement exists and as to the manner 
in which the posiUon so far os it may stiff remain obscure can best 
be e Ja ri S ed . Otters have now reached a point at whidi in my 
indgment it wonld be weU that I ahoold make a statement designed 
m the li^t of the disenaaons which I have bad daring these past 
few weeks to dear the petition on the mam qoestions vmiefa emerge 
at the uuent moment I would make a prehminary obeervation 
I have had the advantage of a full and frank discussion with no 
fewer than 5^ people — ^th Mr Gandhi with the Pnssideiit and 
Mepihen of the Congress Working Committee with Mr Jfamah and 
with representative Members of the Muahm League Organiration 
with the Chanoen or of the Chamber of Princes and with a great 
variety of persons prominent In the political life of British India. 

As was only to be e x p ec t ed conversations with representatives 
of so many different points of view revealed marked differences of 
outlook markedly different demands and markedly different sola 
tons for the problems that be before us. Again and that too was 
what might have been expected at a time snob as the present rescr 
rations or demands for special protection on one ride have tended to 
be b alan ced by proposals for stffi more marked constitutional changes 
on another I would ask that these differences of view deeply and 
sincerely held I have not the least ^ubt by those who ha\'e advanced 
them to me should be borne fa mind wb« we consider our present 
problems for they have a very direct and obvious relevance to them 
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I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain 
misapprehensions which are, I am clear, widely and genumely held, 
and that, even if to a degree more limited than has b^n urged upon 
me from many quarters, I may be able to clanfy the position as 
regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and to make some 
little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready 
co-operation which it is I am certam her anxiety and that of her 
peoples to give today to a good cause 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the position 
is bej'ond any question desired are — 

First, What are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government 
in the war ^ To what extent are they of such a character that India 
wth her long history and great traditions can, with a clear conscience, 
associate herself wth them ? 

Second, 'WTiat is the future that is contemplated in the con- 
stitutional sphere for the Indian Continent ? What are the intentions 
of His Majesty's Government ? Is it possible to define those m- 
tentions more precisely and m such a manner as to leave the world 
m no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far as 
the British Commonwealth is concerned ’ 

Third, In what way can the desire of India and of Indian pubhc 
opinion for a closer association, and an effective association, with 
the prosecution of the war best be satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions m the order m which I have 
stated them Let me m the first place consider to what extent m 
existmg conditions and at this stage in the development of the 
campaign on which we are engaged any positive and satisfactory 
answer admits of bemg given to the demand for a more precise defi- 
mtion of our objectives. In endeavounng to answer that question 
I do not propose to touch on the question of our objectives for India. 
That IS a matter which I will deal with separately m answermg the 
second question which I have mentioned above His Majesty’s 
Government have not themselves yet defined with any ultimate pre- 
cision their detailed objectives in the prosecution of the war It 
IS obvious that such a defimtion can come only at a later stage m 
the campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be a statement 
of the aims of any smgle ally There may be many changes m the 
world position and m the situation that confronts us before the war 
comes to an end, and much must depend on the circumstances m 
which it does come to an end, and on the mtervemng course of the 
campaign 

The experience of all history shows m these circumstances the 
unwisdom and the impracticabihty of precise defimtion at so early 
a stage as that which we have now reached But the fact that, for 
the reasons I have given, prease defimtion is not practicable does not 
mean, as I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any uncertainty, m 
the minds of the pubhc, whether m India or m the Umted Kmgdom 
or m any alhed country, as to the motives which have actuated us m 
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entering into the war and consequent^ tbe broad general objeettvea 
which we have before us in the campaim whkh is now bdng waged- 
We axe figbtmg to resist aggression wnemer directed against ourselves 
or others Our general aima have been stated by the Prime Minister 
Within the last few days as foUows — We are seeking no m a ter ial 
advantage for ourselves. We are not airnmg only at victory but 
Icxjangbcyond it to laying a foundation of a better International 
system whkdi will mean tnat war is not to be the inevitable lot of each 
succeeding generation. We like all the peoples of Europe long for 
wtcfe but It must be a real and settled peace not an uneay truce 
mterrupted ly constant glarrm and threats. This statement 1 think 
dearly estabUshes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting 
and justito if jnstificatioo is needed the exteuision by India of her 
moral support and her gocdwHl to the prosecutiou of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been put to 
me— the queetiou of India s future and of the lines of hex constitutional 
development. That a a. question I am certain In the hght of my 
conversatlans. whkh is of the greatest and moat acute intoest to all 
parties and all sections of ophucc in this country As matters stand 
to^y the constitutional pcmtlon of India and the poUi^ of His Ma 
Jesty'i Government arc governed by the proviskms of the Government 
of India Act 1935 Part III of that AcL which provides for the con* 
fercoeut of ProvtncUl Autonomv on tbe Provmces of British In^ has 
been impkmeated. For nearly years now the P r o vin ces have 
been conducting their own affairs xtada tbe scheme of the Act, That 
they have done so on tbe whole with great success even if nov^ and 
then difi&culties have arisen no one can ouestioa, \VhateTer the 
political party in power In those provinces all can look with aatiafac 
tion on a distingmshed record of public achievement during the last 
2} yeaii. The experience that thy have bad has shown beyond any 
quotion that whatever minor problems the appheation of the scheme 
m the Act may have preaented, whatever difBcnldes may have confront 
ed us In the operation of the Act from time to time m the provincial 
sphere the sdieme of the Act is essentially eouncL and that it transfers 
preat power and gives great opportamties to popularly elected govern 
ments dependent on the support of a znajon^ in th^ legislatures, 

Tbe second stage contemplated by tbe Act was the reconstitution 
of tbe Central Govonment co such a^ris as to achieve the essential 
goal of Indian uniW The method contemplated for that purpose was 
the adfievement of a Federation of Afl-India, la whidi tto r e pie senta 
lives of all political parties In British India would, together with the 
Rnkrs of the Indian States form a unified Govemment of India as 
a whole. I am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms 
that ha^•o been advanced from many different points of view against 
the federal scheme and against the arrangements embodied in Part II 
of the Act, I win say today no more than that, having my self bad so 
close a familiarity not only with the framing of the provisions but 
with the preliminary work whidi has b^ done with a view to putting 
them into force I nave throughout believed that the federal sdiema 
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speaking, we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy 
as ha\nng turned out I w’lll not dilate on that sub3ect today, for 
our work in connection with the federal sclieme has been suspended. 
But m reaffirming as I do m}’’ belief in the essential soundness of the 
federal aspects of the Act of X935, I do so with the greater emphasis 
because of the eMdence which the federal provisions of the Act con- 
stitute of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, and on the basis which appears to represent the 
greatest amount of agreement betw'ecn the various parties and interests 
affected, the unity of India, and to advance beyond a further and a 
most important milestone on the road to India's goal 

Such bemg the background agamst which we are working, what 
are the intentions and aims of His Majesty's Government in relation 
to India ^ I cannot do better in reply to that question than to refer 
to the statement made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and 
with their full authority, by the late Secretary of State for India in the 
House of Commons on the 6th February 1935. That statement makes 
the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt It refers to the pledge 
given in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, and it makes it clear that it 
was no part of the plan of His Majesty’s Government to repeal that 
pledge It confirms equally the interpretation placed in 1929 by 
Lord Irwin, as Viceroy, again on the authority of the Government 
of the day, on that Preamble, that “ the natural issue of India's pro- 
gress as there coUtemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status " 
I need not dilate on the words of that statement They are clear and 
positive. They are enshrined m the parliamentary record They 
stand as a definite and categoncal exposition of the policy of His 
Majesty's Government today, and of their intentions today m this 
end, the future constitution^ development and position of India I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as 
Governor-General by His Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 
lays upon me as Governor-General a direction so to exercise the trust 
winch His Majesty has reposed m me '* that the partnership between 
India and the United Kmgdom within our Empire may be furthered 
to the end that India may attain its due place among our Dominions ” 

That is the pohey and that is the position Those are the mten- 
tions of His Majesty's Government Let me go on to say another 
word about the Act of 1935 That Act was based on the greatest 
measure of common agreement which it was possible to obtain at the 
tune when it was framed It was based, as is well known to all of us, 
on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of Bntish India as well as of the Indian States over a 
long penod of years All parties were at one stage or othei closely 
associated with those dehberations And I can speak from personal 
experience when I bear tribute to the extreme anxiety of all those of us 
on whom, m the Jomt Select Comnuttee, there fell the more particular 
responsibihty for devismg proposals for the consideration of Parha- 
ment, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all mterests , 
of the views of all pohtical parties , and that nothmg had been left 
undone to ensure that the outcome of our labours reflected the 
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greatest measnro oi ogreemeat practicable In the conditions that 
confronted ns. 

Be that as it may His Majesty's Government recognise that when 
the comes to resume conilaeration of the plan for the futore 
federal Government of India and of the plan destined to give effect 
to the assurances given m Pariiament by late Secretary of State to 
which I have )nst referred it wQl be necessary to reccndder in the li^t 
of the then orcnmatances to what extent the details of the plan 
embodied m the Act of 1935 reinala appropriate. And I am anthonsed 
now by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war 
they win be very wflling to enter Into consultation with rep r es en tatives 
of ^ several communities parties and interests in Inoia, and with 
the Indian Princes with a vW to seemin g their aid and co-opcration 
in the framing of such modificatioia as may seem desirable. 

I have 1 trust, in what 1 have just said made dear that the inten 
tlon and the anxiety of His Uajes^ s Government is as stated m the 
Instrument of Insfructions to the Govern or-General, to further the 
partnership between India and the United Kingdom within the Empire 
to the end that India attain her due place among the great Domi 
nions. The scheme of Government embodied in the Act of 1935 was 
designed as an essential stage m that process. But I have made clear 
in ^^t I have just said that His Majesty s Government wfQ at the 
end of the vmr be prepared to regard scheme of the Act as open 
to modification in the light of Indian views And I would make it 
clear too that it win be their object as at all timw in the past it 
been to spar© no pains to further agreement by any means in their power 
in the hope of contributing to the ordered and hannomous progr ess 
of India towards her goal Let me in that connection add that in the 
conversations I ha\’e had, representatlTcs of the minorities have urged 
most s trolley on me the necessi^ of a dear assurance that full weight 
%vould be nven to thar views and to tbeir mtcrests m any modifications 
that may be contemplated. On that I need sav no more than that, over 
more than a decade at the three Round Table Conferences and at the 
Joint Select Committee Hfa Majesty s Government consulted with and 
had the assistance of the advice of representatives of all parties and all 
interests in this country It is unthinkable that we should now piru- 
ceed to plan afresh or to modify in any respect any impwrtant part 
of India 5 future Consbtution without again hairing counsel with those 
who have in the recent past been $0 dosely assorted in a lie task 
with His Majesty s Govenunent and with Pariiament. 

That some even more extenrive scheme than I have mentioned, 
some even more widely phrased indlcatioa of the Intentions of His 
Majes^s Government is desired in certain quarters In country 
I am fully aware from the conversations I have during these last 
fw weeks. That that is a desire held with sincerity and that those 
who hold it are convinced that it is in the mann er In question that 
^ future progress and developnnent of India and the expressed 
int«tions oi Ho Majttty s Government can best be fulled I fully 
and readily accept I would utter one word only of caution And u 
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I say that the situation must be faced m terms of world pohtics and of 
pohtical reahties in this country, I do so from no lack of S3mipathy, 
and no lack of appreciation of the motives that weigh with the people 
of India and the ideals that appeal to them But I would urge that 
it IS essential m matters of this nature, afiectmg the future of tens of 
millions of people, aEectmg the relations of the great communities, 
affectmg the Prmces of India, affectmg the immense commercial and 
mdustnal enterprises, whether Indian or European in this country, 
that the largest measure of agreement practicable should be achieved 
With the best will m the world, progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations I am convmced myself, if I may say so with 
the utmost emphasis, that, havmg regard to the extent of agreement 
which m fact exists m the constitutional field, and on tlus most difficult 
and important question of the nature of the arrangements to be made 
for expeditmg and facihtatmg the attainment by India of her full 
status, there is nothmg to be gamed by phrases which, widely and 
generally expressed, contemplate a state of thmgs which is unlikely 
to stand at the present pomt of political development the test of prac- 
tical apphcation, or to result m that unified effort by all parties and 
all communities m India on the basis of which alone India can hope 
to go forward zls one and to occupy the place to which her history and 
her destinies entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution 
be not taken as mdicatmg any lack of sympathy on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government for the aspirations of India, or any mdifference 
to the pace of her advance and I would repeat that His Majesty's 
Government are but concerned to use their best endeavours, now as m 
the past, to brmg about that measure of agreement and understanding 
between all parties and all mterests m this country which is so essentiad 
a condition of progress towards India's goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the asso- 
ciation of public opimon in India with the conduct of the war India's 
contribution has already been great, great to a degree which has 
impressed the imagmation of ih,e world At the head of the list 
I would put the contribution which India has made m spmtual, 
and not m matenal, terms — ^the support of her peoples for a cause 
which they can regard as a good and a righteous cause In the 
matenal field equally her contnbution is already most significant, 
and may be greater still And in the circumstances the desire, the 
anxiety, of pubhc opmion in India to be associated with the conduct 
of the war is naturally one with which I personally have throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy In the cucumstances I have described, 
the desuabihty of steps to ensure that leaders of pubhc opmion should 
be m the closest touch with developments is of the first importance 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders 
of the vanous parties who have been good enough to come to see 
me m connection with the constitutional position, by what machmery 
we could best give effect to this desue. We have exammed a vanety 
of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the part of any 
of us m assessmg the advantages and the disadvantages presented 
by each of them I do not propose today to examme those vanous 
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ahcroattves m ^>artictilar detaiL I will onty say tliat In the light 
of my rnr i y wT ^ tTfynw and of the views (by no always in accord) 
of l e pr t te otatfves of the great parties and of the Pnnces I am of 
opinion that the nght solution would bo the eitablishmeat of a con- 
sultative gro u p represe n tative of all major polrtfcal parties in British 
Tni^n. and of the Indmn Pnnces over wfaidi the Governor-General 
would himself preside whkh woold be summoned at hfa invitation, 
and which would have aa its object the assooatian of public opmion 
in India with the conduct of the war and with questions rating 
to war activities. 

This group for practical reasons, would mcvitably be limited 
in she. But HUs Majesty's Goveniment contemplate that It should 
be fuHy representative and in pertbular that ns per sonn el should 
be drawn oy the Govcmor-Gencral from panda prepared by the 
variona major political parties, from which a selection of individuals 
to attend meetings of the gro up would be by the Governor 

General, I hope in th^ very near future to enter teto consultation 
with pditkal leaders and with the Pnnces cm question. I have 
no doubt vhstever that an arrangeiDent of this natnre wiB most 
matenahy co n tribute to associating the Indian States and British 
India with the steps whkh are bdng taken for the prosecution of 
the war and with the arrangementB that are bdng made in that 
connection and I am confident, too that in an asaiodatkio of this 
nature of re pr oentatrvea of all parties and all bteresU there He* 
the germ of that fuller and broai^ association of all pobts of view 
fa tms oountty which contains m it the see^ of such advantage for 
the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago I an 
appeal for umty I would repeat that appeal today It is my earnest 
hope that the explanatwcs I Imve given wto have contrfbnted matenal- 
to the remold of nusunderstandm^ Even if on certab pobts 
T have not, to my knowledge been able to give assurances so com- 
prehensive as those which would I know have been welcomed b 
certab political quarten in India I would urge insistently that 
this is not a mom ent at whidi to risk the sphttbg of the unity of 
India on the rock of partfcnlar phrases, and I womd press that we 
should continue to aim at the unity of India even If differences of 
greater or less rignificancc coutbue to exist. We live b difficult 
Md anxious daj^s. Great Ideals are b Issue. Dangers real and 
hnmbent face our dvOizatwn. Those dangers are as real and as 
bnnment b the case of India as of any other member of the British 
CommoDwealth of Nations, Those ideals are as piecbus to India 
•s bany country b the Empire or b the worli At this grave 
moment in the destinies of natKms niy pr ayer to all parties would 
be not to dissociate thcmsch'es fro m the mmmon effort but to lend 
th^ co-operabon and their assistance b the prosecution of the ^va^ 
could be no more decisive poof of India s fidelity to her best 
miditions than the faD use of the oppor t unities afforded to her 
the for concerted endeavour The ideals we have set before 
ns the objects to secure which we are engaged b the present struggle 
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are such as to command widespread sympathy and widespread sup- 
port m India. They are m harmony with her past history and her 
highest traditions It is my hope that m the grave juncture which 
we face India will go forward as a united country m support of a 
common cause 

4 DISCUSSION WITH FIFTY LEADERS 

\ 

StaUment issued on November 5, 1939 • — ' Nov. 

“ The discussions which have been takmg place between the 
representatives of the Congress and the Muslim I^gue have not ended 
m agreement No one can regret more than I do that this should be 
the case, and I thmk it is only proper, as the issues mvolved are so 
important, to recall the history of the last few weeks 

War was declared on the 3rd September In a broadcast that 
mght I appealed to all parties and all sections m India to co-operate m 
its prosecution On the followmg day I saw Mr Gandhi m Simla, and 
I discussed the, whole position freely with him I similarly took 
immediate steps to see Wh Jinnah as representmg the Muslim League 
Nor did I fail to see the Chancellor of the Chamber of Prmces 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the 
Congress Workmg Committee and the Workmg Committee of the 
Mushm League The Workmg Committee of the Congress met on 
the 15th of September They condemned Nazi siggression m decisive 
terms But they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation 'of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the 
position of India m the present and m the future, and they mvited the 
British Gkivemment to declare m unequivocal terms what were their 
war aims and how those arms would apply to India, and be given effect 
to m the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressmg his full agreement with the 
Workmg Committee’s statement, remark^ that he had been sorry to 
find hunself alone m seekmg that whatever support was to be given 
to the Bntish should be given unconditionally. 

The Working Committee of the Mushm League on the i8th of 
September similarly asked, ‘ if full, effective, and honourable co- 
operation of the Mussalmans is desired ’, that ‘ a sense of security 
and satisfaction ’ should be created amongst Muslims, and referred 
m particular to the position of the Muslims m Congress Provmces, and 
to the necessity for consullmg the Muslims fully regardmg any change 
m the existmg constitution and securmg their consent and approval 

I now agam got m touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr Jmnah and the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Prmces I decided that, given the great 
divergence of view which clearly existed between the two major poli- 
tical parties m Bntish India, I must satisfy myself as to the trend of 
feelmg m the country In pursuance of that object I mterviewed over 
50 people, representmg all parties, commumties, and mterests. While 
those conversations were proceedmg, the AU-India Congress Committee, 
on the loth of October, passed a resolution repeatmg the demand of 
the Workmg Committee for a statement by His Majesty's Government 
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of then wir and peace aims. They demanded abo that India 
should be declared an dependent nation and that mesent apphca 
tlon of this status ahoold be given to the largest posable extent 

I reported my c onver sations in detail to His Majesty's Govern 
meat too at a time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting 
the closest attention to the problems of India. It was m -the light of 

r ofound consideration and long discusrion that on the i8th October 
TTwitlft a Declaration on behalf of His Majesty's Govennnent. That 
Dodaration emphasized first that Dominion Status remained the 
gc^ for India second, that His Idajesty's Government were prepared 
to reconsider the tchone of the present Act at the end of the war in 
consultation with leaders of opinkai m India third that His Majesty's 
Government attached nnpoitance to associating public opinion In 
India with the prosecution of the war and that for that purpose they 
Contemplated the fonuatioa of a Consultative Group the details of 
which were to be settled after I had further ccaismted with Party 
leaders. 

The announcements in my statement are of great importance. 
Tbdr importance has been belittled bnt they represent points of 
real substance The debates m Parliament which followed the 
pnblication of my statement brought out another important point 
— the readiness of Ha Majest^s Government if cert^ conditions 
were seemed, to assooate ludlan opinion m a still closer and more 
respotai b le manner with the conduct of the war by a t em porary 
cxpanilcm of the Govemor-General s Executive Council. But the 
reception In Bridah India both of my Declaration and of tW subsequent 
debates in Paihament was so far as the Congress was concerned 
deftmtely hostile. The Congress Woridng Committee on the aand 
of October passed a resolution to the effect that my Declarabon was 
entirely unsatisfactory and called upon the Congress Ministries 
in the Provinces to resign. The Muslim League on the same day 
asked that certain doubts should be removed, and complete clan 
fication of the Dedarabon secured subject to which they empowered 
then- President if fully satisfied, to give an assurance or cooperation 
and support on behalf of the Mnssalraans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of prosec ub on of the war 

I next invited Mr Gandhi Dr Rajendra Prasad and Mr Jhinah 
to come to see mo on November ist and I discussed the whole 
position with them frankly I had already In my previous con 
versations discussed with them as wdth almost all my visitors from 
various aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Governor 
Generals Council I now told them that if In regard to assooatloa 
at the Centre we had been unable to go further the ConsultaUve 
Group It was because of the Ude of pnor agreement between the 
major cotnraunibe* such as would contribute to hannonlous working 
in the Centre I added that the manifestoes issued on oand Odober 
P y the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim League had 
shown only too clearly the gulf that existed be t we en the attitudes 
of these two great parties 
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I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to 
have discussions among themselves on the provincial position, with 
a view thereafter to putlmg forward m agreement proposals which 
could be considered for some expansion of the Governor-General's 
Council at the Centre I told them that I saw no necessity for every 
detail of the differences between them m the Provmces to be resolved 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differences 
to make the devismg of a scheme for harmomous co-operation at the 
Centre practicable I begged them in the most earnest manner 
to spare no endeavour to reach agreement , and I emphasized that 
this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which agreement 
between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty's 
Government to leave nothmg undone which would contribute to 
achieve that agreement 

The discussions which I suggested have taken place But the 
result to me has been a profound disappointment. There remains 
today entire disagreement between the rqiresentatives of the major 
parties on fundamental issues All I will say now is that I am not 
prepared to accept this failure I propose in due course to try agam, 
m consultation with the leaders of these great parties and the Prmces, 

. to see if even now there may still be the possibihty of securmg imity 
Durmg all the time I have been in India there is nothmg I have been 
more anxious to secure than umty And umty matters far more 
to India than is perhaps always realised Unity, too, means that 
Indians, whatever their commumty or whatever their party allegiance, 
and whether they dwell m British India or m the Inffian States, 
must work together m a common scheme It is worth a great deal 
to try to brmg that about I may have been unsuccessful so far 
But I will try agam And when I try agam I would ask India to 
remember my difficulties, and give me credit for an earnest goodwill 
and an earnest desire to assist We are dealmg with a problem 
that has defeated the umted endeavours of the greatest organizations 
m this country. There are grave differences of view which have 
to be taken mto accoimt, which should be bndged There are strong 
and deeply-rooted mterests which are entitled to the fullest 
consideration and whose attitude is not a thmg hghtly to be brushed 
aside. There are ramonties which are great m numbers as well 
as great m histone importance and in culture Those, are all factors 
to which full weight has to be given. But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as msoluble, and I prefer to beheve that, 
like other human problems, they will yield to patient discussion 
m a spint of goodwill In tins behef I am encouraged by the fnendly 
feelmg which has pervaded my discussions with the leaders of parties 
I would ask the coimtry, and I would ask the leaders of the great 
pohtical parties and their constituents, who I know have faith m those 
leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which I so much 
need if there is to be any hope of overcommg our difficulties and 
reachmg the result which I am sure that we all of us desire " 

[The correspondence mih party leaders will he found in Part IV) 
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5. “UFE IS ABRIDGE" i 

or Wtih profound regrei Lord LsnlitJtgov announud tn his bro adc ast 

39 of Nov 5 1939 that the dxfffrences and dificulhes vhch threatened 
to reU^ corn to reverie the course of constitutional development 
tn India and the earliest attainment of the co m mon goal had kot been 
resolved as a result of the conversations inauptraied at hu instance 
between leaders of the Congress -Porfy and the Muslim League. But he 
was not prepared to accept this fauure and proposed to try a^n to 
see if even now there was the possibility of securing unity lext of 
the message 

It u with profound regret that I have to announce that the 
co n v e n ations whi^ at my instance had been mangarated bet?reen 
the representatives of the Congress and the Moslha Leagne have 
so far not achieved what I had hopedL The country is entitled to 
know m a matter of such moment and at a of sndi gravity what 

the natnre was of the proposition which I invited my friends In those 
two organkations to consider I shall tomorrow publish cones- 
pondence which will make the position perfectly clear Let me 
only say that my object has been in these discnasions to brtog together 
the leaders of the great partiea and to endeavour to secnre as a resnh 
of personal contact between them and with what personal assistance 
I could myself nve that measure of agreement in the Provinces 
which in their would enable them to put forward proposals 
lor oonstmctive advajuce at the Centre for the period of the war 
such as wopld be represented by some expansion of the Governor 
GeoeraTs Executive Council a nd by the Inrlnrirm fa it of political 
leaders. 

My Declaration of i 8 th October con te mplated a comultative 
group It offered an arrangement relatively so limited as that group 
only because of the m arked divej^ences of view be twe e n the great 
f j j i iiu u n itiei divei(^ces the existence of which held out no hope 
of harmonfaus workmg at the Centre on the of ioint membetsl:^ 
of my Executive Council at a tiroc when harmonious working was 
of the first importance. Nevertheless I am persuaded that that 
group h olds great possibiUbes for the futur e possibilities, I fed sure 
greater than are commonly realised. 

It IS I need not say a profound disappointment to me after 
so much endeavour on the part of His Majesty s Government on 
the part of those le ade n with whom 1 have conferred and of their 
frici^ as well as on my own part that wo have no more to show 
and that fa so many Provinces we tbonld be left with no choke but 
touM the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose fa the 
Guvemment of India Act. As for those provaion* let roe cmpbnsiie 
that they are an expedient not a sanction. My own strong feeling 
fa regard to tbar use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase 
of the quotation that appears fa Arabic characten upon the great 
Gateway at Fatehpur SDm. That quotation says 
Life is a bridw a bridge that you «ha 11 pass over 
\ ou shall not bnild your house upon it. 
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Nor m the wider field do I propose to take this disappointment as 
final, or to abandon the efforts I am making to bnng about the friendly 
adjustment of differences m this country to the end that we can 
contmue to co-operate over the achievement of our common obj'ec- 
tives Differences and difficulties such as those which now threaten 
to retard — even to reverse — ^the course of constitutional development 
m India and the earhest attainment of the common goal, will not 
disappear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any 
xefus^ to recognise their existence They will be resolved only 
by negotiations earned out in a spint of mutual accommodation 
and trust and with a firm resolve to succeed 

I will say no more than that tonight But I would ask for 
patience and for the goodwill of the Indian people, and of the great 
pohtical organizations, whether of the members of those organizations 
or their leaders, m the efforts I propose to contmue to make The 
difficulties are great. How great they are has been most clearly 
revealed by the events of the last six weeks But the attempt to 
reconcile them is one which it is imperative to make and m which, 
whether I fail or I succeed, I shall spare no effort to bnng about the 
result which is I know at the heart of all of those who care for India 
and for her future " 


6. “EVERYBODY’S KING” 

“ During the reign of His late Majesty, that most ancient of our Nov. 1 
institutions the Throne, gaining immeasurably in power and prestige, 1939 
was proved as never before to be not only the head and heart of a great 
democratic constitution but also the keystone of the living arch of the 
Empire ” — Lord Linlithgow in unveiling a statue of His late Majesty 
King George V in New Delhi on November 14 , 1939 Text of the 
speech — 

" We have assembled today to honour the memory of a man 
who was our Kmg and Emperor for twenty-five years. That quarter 
of a century was not only a generation m our hves, it was an era 
crowded with great events, and great issues, with great suffenng and 
great joy, with penis and with the tnumph of penis overcome 

Durmg the reign of His late Majesty, that most ancient of our 
institutions the Throne, gaimng immeasurably m power and prestige, 
was proved as never before to be not only the head and heart of a 
great democratic constitution but also the keystone of the livmg 
arch of the Empire 

Durmg his reign that Empire passed through its constitutional 
adolescence, and India advanced by two great stages towards her 
destmed goal of full and equal partnership with the Domimons of 
the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations. 

But the great office which His late Impenal Majesty filled was 
more than a constitutional s 3 mibol, and more than an abstract 
expression of the umty of the Empire. It was to a Throne ennehed 
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by the personality of a good and wise man that all people instinctively 
turned m time of danger and of rejoidng as to the human and visible 
focus of their cmotkma, 


To a high conception of private duty and public service King 
Georgy V added the virtues of patience and impartiality of industry 
and of courage of the wisdom which is bona of ripe eiroerience and 
aound commonscnte. Such a combination of quahtfa predous 
enough in any were of Incomparable value in a King His 

personal knowledge ot and interest in all the peoples of hfs Empire 
were unrivalled and his people m their turn, ^^we drawn to him 
by this conscious bond of sympathy and by the recognition In bun 
of homely tastes and standa^ whi<m they ci^d share 


The King was everybody s Kmg 

Here partKnlady can we who are gathered here be sendbk 
of this personal reiationship with the Sovereign who sS years ago 
announced his dedsion to restore Delhi to its andent birthright and 
vdio laid the first stones of hk Imperial CapHah 

The ^femonal whidi I am about to unveil represents the tribute 
paid to a beloved Sovereign by his people in India. To Its construe 
tlon rich and poor princes and peasants contributed according 
to thdr means. Its diguiW and beauty worthily eoshrine thdr 
homage and thdr love. It u In the fitness of things too that this 
Menunial to His late Majesty Kmg George V diould stand near 
that other Memorial raked to the glory of brave men, who in a spirit 
of service and unwavering devotion which matched his own answered 
his call and gave their lives for their country Beyond that Archwj^ 
OUT late King Emperor’s Statue will look for ever towards the 
columns and me diWea of the Capital which is so pecnliaxty his own 
with the founding of whkh he associated his hopes for the unity 
prosperity and hapifincss of the people of his Indian Emptm. 

Once in his lifetime and m ours the foundations of the chdhsed 
world were rhakeu. In the tadc of rtbirilding and strengthening 
those foundations hb share was not a small one. Now mat the 
test has come agam, It is heartening to recall the exhortation which 
the King Emperor irtio led us to victory through the dark days of 
the last Great War addressed to his people a few days before he 


United by the bonds of w illing service he said, let us prove 
ourselves both strong to endure and resolute to overcome And 
with God s help so we wilL 
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7. WORU) INTEREST IN I1«)IAN STATES 

*' In these days, an cvcr-tncrcastng interest ts being taken by the Dec. 
world at large in the affairs oj Indian Stales ", says Lord Linlithgow m 1939 
a speech at a banquet given at Rewa in Ins honour on December 12, 1939. 

"I am confident that Your Highness is well aware how important tits, 
in these circumstances, that Rulers should not only devote themselves 
to the redress of any legitimate grievances that may be brought to their 
notice but should be ready to prove that any undeserved criticisms are 
not founded on fads " Extracts : 

" There is no need for me to add to what Your Highness has 
said on that subject which, m these days, touches us all so closely 
— ^the ^var. If I may say so. Your Highness has admirably expressed 
that sense of confidence m the outcome of this tragic conflict, m 
words which wall find an echo m the hearts of all loyal men. Our 
cause is just and it •will prevail. 

It IS heartening to remember at such a time the traditional 
loyalty of the Pnneely Houses of India, and more particularly the 
splendid traditions of fiie Rewa House. 

Your Highness’ forbears have proved themselves again and 
agam to be staunch allies and trusted friends, in illustration of which 
it is fitting to recall how m 1914 Your Highness' father sent a mem- 
orable telegram to enquire what were the orders of the Kmg-Emperor 
for himself and for his army 

These traditions are being worthily upheld by Your Highness 
today. 

I have been much gratified to learn of the satisfactory progress 
recently made m the trammg of the Rewa State Forces and in particular 
of the high standard of efiiaency reached by the Rewa Transport Corps, 
which is now ready for mobilization For this state of afiairs Your 
Highness, ably assisted by your Chief of the State General Staff, 
is responsible, and I know from what I have seen that the loyal 
assurances which we have heard tomght are ready to be translated 
mto vigorous and effective action as soon as the necessity may arise. 

Your Highness was kmd enough to refer m appreciative terms 
to what I have endeavoured to do for the development of improved 
methods of agnculture and stock-breeding m this country. My 
interest in these matters is indeed profound, and I am aware that, 
although there are in Rewa very considerable mdustnal resources, 
both developed and undeveloped, it is agnculture which has always 
been and must always be the mainstay of this State. 

I am therefore confident that Your Highness and your advisers 
will always be prepared, so far as local resources may permit, to afford 
to the agncultunsts of the State opportunities to benefit by the -new 
methods and schemes which have been evolved by the Central organ- 
ization set up for this purpose 

But, for the agncultunst improved methods of production are 
not the whole story. No less important is the existence of adequate 
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T DMTK ol and transporf lot the fconveyance of hia 

prodoce to the most profitable maitots and I listenwi ^th close 
attention to what Your Highness had to say on this subj^ecL In a 
State of the tlie of Rowa, with its 13,000 square miles of territory 
Whidi is still as Your Hlghneas 1 ^ pomted out Hi-served by railways 
the development of roads is a matter of vital importance and I 
congratnlato Your Highness for tlw keen interest which you have 
consistently taWn m this problem and for the very large m easure 
of 8ncce» which has already attended your eSorts, 

I am very g^d to hear that tlw Central Road Fund was able 
to assist these efforts materially and that the money which was 
availablfi f rom that source has been spent to the best possible 
advantage. 

I trust that Your Hi^iness ambrtion to see a new railway built 
through this State nuy not be too long delayed. 


There are undoubtedly difficulties to be overcome and Your 
Highness has mentKsied one of the greatest of these — the present 
exi^cies of the war But I folly realise the importance of this 
matter and 1 am interested to from Your Highness that a 
pro)ect is actually under consideration and that some surv e y s have 
been carried out. I will ^adly repeat tltt assurance which was given 
to Your FQghnew by my predeasssor Lord WIlhngdoD that any 
project of this nature w&cn nay be p resented to my Government 
m a final form will be most carefi^ and tympathetlcaJly considered. 


Lady Linlithgow has asked me to thnnk Your Highness for the 
very Idnd references vou have made to her and to her work in India. 


We are delighted to learn that as a result of the Anti Tuberculosis 
Appeal, a sum of over Rs. 29 000 Is now availabk for fighting this 
•c ourg e In Rewa. 

The question of bow this sum can best be utilised is I know 
u n de r the immediate cousldfiration of Your TTighnaMj and n^ wife 
and I win be mterested to learn m due course tke form which Your 
Highness decision will take. We lincerdy hope that It will be to 
the lasting benefit of the people of Rewa 

Before I condude, I ahould like to taka this opportunity of 
complimenting Your Highness if I may on the energy and amlity 
which you have appUea to the administration of your State. In 
these <lays an over increasing interest is being taken by the world at 
large m the affairs of Indian States. I am confident that Your 
Highness is weU aware how imp o r ta nt It is m these orcurastances 
that Rulers should not only devote themsdves to the redress of any 
legitimate grievances that may be brought to tbeir nobc® but should 
bo ready to prove that any undeserved criticisms are not founded 
on facts 
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8. THE LATE LORD BRABOURNE 

Speech at the dedication of the tablet to the memory of the late Lord Dec. 24, 
Brabourne on December 24, 1939 1939 

“ Most Reverend Father in God, — ^Before asking you to dedicate 
this tablet to Lord Braboume's memory I would \vish bnefly to 
recall the record of his service to his country, and the quahties that 
so greatly endeared him to all who knew him and that made his early 
death so acute a loss to his friends 

Educated at Wellmgton and at the Royal Mihtary Academy, 

Lord Brabourne served with great distmction m the European war, 
m the course of which he was thnee mentioned in despatches, m 
addition to receiving the Mihtary Cross. 

Elected m 1931 to the House of Commons, his high quahty 
and his great promise drew attention to him from the first. He 
served wth Sir Samuel Hoare, then Secretary of State for India, 
during a penod of the first importance in the shaping of the future 
constitution of India. In 1933 he was selected for the high office 
of Governor of Bombay, and the work he did as Governor of that 
great Presidency until he resigned his Governorship m 1937 on becommg * 
Governor of Bengal, fully vindicated the wisdom of the choice. In 
Bengal, though he had served there for little more than a year at 
the time of his premature death, he had already confirmed, 
and if possible enhanced, the distmgmshed reputation he had early 
estabhshed 

So much for the record of his pubhc work , a record suffiaently 
striking in the case of a man of 43 , a record which clearly shows 
that there is no distmction and no eminence in the service of the 
Crown to which he might not have hoped to rise. But no picture 
of Lord Brabourne would be a complete one if it did not touch oh 
his personal quahties He muted, in a peculiar and unusual degree, 

, great capacity for work, a marked qmckness of apprehension, wide 
sympathy and an outstandmg personal charm His readiness to 
spare no effort m any good cause, his anxiety at all times to give 
to his country and to his friends the best that was m him, are known 
to all of us who had the honour and the pnvilege of workmg with 
him Those quahties, combmed with a sohdity and a balance of 
judgment, rare at any time, noteworthy m p^icular in a man 
still so young, held forth the greatest hope for future years Whether 
on pubhc or on personal grounds, his loss is one that cannot be re- 
placed to his country or his fnends His record, and his work 
remain an encouragement andean inspiration to us aU 

Most Reverend Father m God, on behalf of his relatives and the 
people of this Provmce, of which he was the much loved Gkiveraor, 

I request that you will graaously dedicate this tablet to the memory 
of the late Michael Herbert Rudolph KnatchbuU, Baron Brabourne.” 
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fl. OBLIGATIONS OF THE NOBIUry 

Lord Lxniiihgow commendt to iho Rajkumar CoU^e {collie 
the hoys of ruling famUtos of Indian Siaia) ifio Santltni motto The 
King has honour in hu own kingdom but the mse man has honour 
eoeryrshere Extract from speech at the pnxe giving ceremony of the 
cdlege on January 4 1940 

I was particulaily struck with that part of the speech of the 
President of your General CotmcD the Raja Bahadur of Sarangarh, 
in which he explained that there bad been a tendency m recent years 
to abandon the old Idea that a highly exclusive school is necessarily 
the best for boj^ ^riio belong to Rulera famflics. The question 
of the best kind of education & probably one of the oldest subjects 
of debate nmnng schoolmasters and phiksophos. It can perhaps 
never be finally answered — and fortunately so for it is a matter 
which we should constantly be turning over in our minds and ap- 
proaching from fresh angles. In any case I do not intend to produce 
any rea^ made answer of my own today but this much I should 
like to say that I most cordially agree ^th those of the Governing 
Body and the Ruling Chiefs ^o b^eve that the change which has 
opened the gates of the College to boys of other than Rai families 
cannot to be one of imiDoise and mutual benefit to all who are 
educated here. 

One of the obligations of nobihty whether of class or character 
is leadership which In India as anywhere else m the world Is not 
worth the name and may even be a pi^tive danger if It is not inspured 
by sympathy tolerance and undciatanding and these virtues are 
not plants which can be raised in the shelter of a green-house but 
in the open fields. Your College has a Sanskrit motto which nright 
be translated thus The Kr^ has honour in his own kmgdoru, 
but the wise man has honour everywhere. That Is a good motto 
and an appropriate one and as aj^ed to thh College and to the 
boys who are trained here for the outside world its meaning I should 
ttnnk is dear A wise ruler wffl nhn at earning respect beyond 
the boundario of his State, and a young rrmn who wisnes to make 
his mark in the world, whether as a good ruler or as a good citizen, 
win be fitted for it by training in a College such as yours is 
to be which eschews cxcloslveneas and concentrates on broadening 
the mind and enrichliig the character 

I listened with close attention to what you too Mr Principal, 
had to say on the subject of first-class schools for first-class b^ 
and I thhik we can all accept without hesitation your definition 
of what such a school should I am ertremety glad to bear 
the conditions which yon described are those which the Governing 
Body and Stafi oi the Rajkuinar College have set before them to 
attain. Your definition and the objects of wbldi you spoke might 
equally bo th ose of any great Brlti^ PuUic Schod and I for tzty 
p:rt arn happy to know that the Rajkumar CoDego is not the oaiy 
college in India which has embarked on a proce ss of convenlan 
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to a Public School model. No matter what cnticism may be levelled 
against the Public School system, there is no doubt whatever that 
the Public Schools of Great Bntain have been at least as successful 
as tmy other educational system in the world in producing the qualities 
of leadership and initiative, a sense of responsibility and of public 
duty, all qualities which are to be found, and must be developed 
too, among those who are to lead India forward to her nghtful place 
, among the free and self-governing Dominions of the Bntish Common- 
wealth of Nations 

A great many pnzes have been distributed today Those who 
have received them have their recognition and their encouragement 
to do still better, and to those who have not been awarded prizes 
I have this to say. Do not be disappomted, but do your best always 
and another time you will succeed And remember that you iviU 
be lucky, I may say unique, if after you have left school you find 
that j^our good work, even your best work, invanably wins a prize 
Your reward, as you will come to understand if you do not understand 
it now, lies m your endeavour and m your work itself 

We are livmg m troubled times None can see far into the 
future, or can pretend to guess what new order, social, pohtical or 
economic, may emerge for the world in the next few years. At 
such a time mdividuals, communities, nations, and all mankmd 
are m desperate need of the virtues of courage, self-confidence, mutual 
trust and understanding, which alone can lead the peoples of the 
world to build again what has been shattered, and bind themselves 
together more strongly in a spirit of unity, brotherhood and goodwill. 
These virtues, I believe, the Rajkumar College is dbmg its best to 
instil and to evoke, and India ivill have cause to be grateful to it 
and to all hkemmded institutions ” 


10. CONTENTMENT OF PUBUC SERVICE 

Speech at a dtniier given by Hts Excellency Str Francis Wylie Jan. 5, 
at Government House, Nagpur, on January 5, 1940. Extract 1940 

"I do not propose to make a speech tonight nor I am sure, 
do you expect me to do so But I would like to thank you smeerely 
for your very kmd references to the work which at one time or other 
it has been my privilege to do, or to try to do, on behalf of India — 
references which I deeply value Let me say, too, how great an 
encouragement, and how great a satisfaction, it was to me to hear 
from you tonight that the servants of the Crown m the Central 
Provmces and Berar are satisfied as to the closeness of my concern 
for the safeguarding at all times of their legitimate mterests None 
of us on whom the burden of administration has fallen will ever 
under-estimate the importance to good government of the content- 
ment, and the confidence, of those pubhc services on whose efficiency 
and whose expenence, so much must m the last resort at all tunes 
depend. 
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I you most warmly too on my wife s bdialf for the refer 
ence you have to her appeal for aid m combatmg the scourge 
of tamercolosis. Nothing been closer to her heart dnring all 
the time that she has been m India than the allemtMm of thi mcery 
and the distreas inseparable from its ravages. She is happy inderi 
to think that the response to her appeal should have been so generoos 
and 80 spontaneons and that th« should bo so good a prospect 
in the result of a contiibntian of real value to the proveatian and. 
the treatment of tubercolosis m India, 


IL THE WAR AND INDIAN CONSnrunONAL PROGRESS 


Ketn regnt that Ihs ouilrrtah oj tvor thould haw rauUed tn even 
ihs temporary tiUemtpiion of the harmomout xsorkine of promneud 
autonomy nni of the orderly promos of Indta as a laJuM to the goal of 
Domtnton Status was txprtssM by Lord Ltnltik^nf replying to Sir 
Masted^ Dadabkoys speech at a dinner party given by the latter in 
honour of His Excmency at Nagpur on January 6 His Excellent 

also indicated bnt^y ike nature of ike dificuUta tvauA the path 
of constxtiftumal p r ^ e s s tn India Extracts 


” I had always hoped that I should be so fortunate as to visit 
the Central Provinces at a tune when general jgesg m o was kss acute 
and when conditioQS alike in the local political and m the intematkmal 
s^ere were h^rpfa: and Ukdy to give me more opportunity of 
^ting the outly^ parts of this province and of seeing with my own 
eyes the various directums in whidi it is movmg forward of 
Inin^ the agricultural problem on the spot and, ^ possible of paying 
a visit to some of those industrial enterprises to which you have 
referred. Fate has ordained otherwise and ray visit has fallen at 
a time "wbea as you have rightly reminded us not only in the local 
political sphere but in the qihere of international affairs we are 
confronted by grave problems raTlfng for the closest attention and 
for the anxious consioeration of all of us on whom any burden of 
responsibflity for the handling of the affairs of India nnt^ of every 
part of Indu rests today 

You have alluded Sir Maneckji in feeling terms to the war 
situation It is only too present to all of ns. It is indeed a aituatlou 
which can never for a moment be ont of our thoughts and the 
existence of which must for the fimw being dominate all others. 
It is a situation which as I recently remarked elsewhere is of profound 
and lasting importance to India. 


India cannot but be oonceroed in the most vital degree whether 
in the material or in the political sphere m the success of the Allies. 
The realisation of the ide^ and of the which the Allies have set 
before the m selves m entermg mto thit war and in its prose enti on 
are equally of profound aknmcanco and concem to a country whicb. 
whate^*et internal politiou d{ff^iwi««.»< there may for t he moment 
be has never hesitated to TwaVf. clear in the most unimstakabJe 
manner the whole-beartedness of its supp ort for the objectives which 
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animate the Empire and the Allies m the struggle in which we are now 
engaged. Nothing could be more encouragmg to me than to feel 
that there is so little difference of opinion — indeed I should have 
said so marked a unanimity of opmion — m India as to the justice of 
our cause, and as to the compelling nature of the motives which have 
actuated us m entenng the war. 

It is with all the greater satisfaction m those curcumstances 
that I am able to paj' a tribute tonight not only to the matenal 
assistance which the Central Provinces and Berar have m one way 
or another so readily lent to India's war effort ; but to the assurance 
you have given me, speaking as one of the most respected and most 
emment citizens of this province, of the readiness of all concerned to 
spare no effort to play their part and to lend the utmost aid m their 
power to the realisation of the aims which we have set before us. 

You have rcmmded us in the speech which you have just made 
that difficulties confront us today, difficulties not merely m the 
mtemational, but also in the internal Indian sphere I am only too 
conscious of that fact I could wish that things had been otherwise, 
fully as I accept the smcenty of the approach to this question of 
participation in the war of those who have felt doubts, doubts 
which it has not so far been wholly possible to resolve, as to the position 
of His Majesty's Government 

You have truly remarked that it has been to me a profound 
disappomtment that the outbreak of the war at the juncture at which 
it happened should have resulted in even the temporary mterruption 
of the harmomous workmg of the scheme of Provmcial Autonomy, 
and that, too, it should have been responsible for the mterruption 
of the orderly progress of India as a whole through the stages mdicated 
m the Government of India Act of 1935, to that goal of Dommion 
Status, which it has always been the wish of His Majesty's Government 
that she should achieve at the earhest possible date and which it 
IS today still their ivish to see attamed at the earhest possible moment 
that circumstances render practicable 

We find ourselves as I speak to you tonight faced ivith a situation 
marked by many anomahes India is whole-hearted m her support 
for the ideals for which His Majesty's Government are fighting the 
war. She is raakmg a great contribution whether in men or m 
materials, to the prosecution of the war. She is ready and anxious 
to make a contnbution greater still — mdeed not the least of the 
problems which have presented themselves to me smce the outbreak 
of the war has been the difficulty, given the turn which the war has 
taken, of makmg the fullest use of offers so generous as those which 
I have received from every provmce and every State m India. 

Yet internally we have had to face m so many provmces, mcludmg 
this provmce m which I speak tonight, the temporary employment 
of the emergency provisions of the Act of 1935, and a reversion, as 
you have mdicated, to a form of government resembhng far more 
closely m very many ways that which operated before the mtroduction 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms than can be regarded with 
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eqoanimity by any of ns wbo are annona to promote the political 
development of India and the achievement of her fnll rtatm m the 
Empire. 

Speakmg recently I ventured to remark that there were tanes 
when was better than apeedi so far as constitutional develoT>> 

ment was concerned and wmla I am aware that that view has in 
ccrtam quarters been criticised nothing has happened in the last 
three we^ to lead me materially to alter it, or to feel that much 
more may not stand to be lost than to be gained by an over-emphasis 
in pubHc on the difELcuIties that may he before us real as they are 
or uj too much discussion on the puullc platform of those difficulties 
and of the ttwitk by which they can best be solved. The difficulties 
themselves are only too present to all of us. 

The complexity of the factors that have to be reconciled the 
irr u v-tf ianrft qf r ommimiri^ the parties and the interests concerned 
the necessity for applying a balanced view to a situation of such 
intricacy careful planning and the fmrmght callod for in devising 
solutions of problems the roots of which he so deep and the 
consequences of the answer to which carry us so far into the future, 
need no emphasis from The more strictly political aide apart, 
the m m mrmflT problem to which vou have referred in Impressive 
words and the importance of which I accept as fully as I deplore 
its erhtimre, is not the least of those matters. 

In orcumstances sudi as these, I would only repeat my own 
anxiety to co-operate In ever y possi^e way in finc^ a solotixm and 
my confidence that ^ven its vital necessity to the prosperity the 
piogi T SS and the contentment of India, a solution m u st be lound 
and a solution coioistent with the unity of India, a solution which 
win bring together not only the great co mnn i nihe a mside Bntish 
Tndift, but the Indian States ^th the marked, if difierent contribution 
whidi they are in a position to and which it is so necessary 

that they should mnln* to an Tn dfan U nminirm, 

I know too — as you are aware I have spared no to 

familiante myself with the outlook and with the point of view of 
rep resen tatives of all communities and parties, and of the Indian 
States — how many conflicting elements remain to be 

But I cannot feel that it should be bevond our capacity however 
great the difficulties to bring about their harmonitatian even If 
the process of harrrtonirmg bless rapid than we could have wished- 
Had we but been able to pnrsae the course devised ov er so many 
years with the assistance of the representatives of Tndlfl, I have no 
doubt whatturer In i^ own mmd that wo should bv now be within 
reach of the goaL That has not been possible and we must make 
the best of the situation as we find it though in dealing with that 
situation we can be thankful that over a penod of years provincial 
autononre has given an o p por t unity to Indian political leaders 
of h a n dl i^ great problems of exerdsing real power and of enhancing 
that poling eiTOCTencc the Imp ortance of which is so immense In 
relation to the ultimate constitutional position of this co untry 
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I will say no more tonight than this — ^that differences exist 
as ^^e all know too well * but that we should do better, » as I have 
ventured to urge in a different connection before, to concentrate 
on points of agreement rather than on points of difference that 
we should be vase to think at all times of India as a smgle whole, 
and to have m our minds the desire to do what m our power lies to 
hold her together, and to see her progress on the path of pohtical 
and constitutional development In the efforts which I made to 
help her m that direction I have had great assistance from the most 
eminent political leaders m this country I hope and I am confident 
that I shall continue to receive that assistance I would only urge 
the importance — ^if I may without givmg nse to misunderstandmg 
say so — of avoidmg in these delicate pohtical matters too unbending 
a ngidity , of keeping an open mmd, of a readiness to compromise ; 
of that courage and that sense of responsibihty to one's country 
and for its future, that readiness to make adjustment wth opposmg 
interests, whether the degree of that opposition be great or small, 
which are the true test and the true sign of the deeper political %visdom. 

The sinking of differences, the preparation of those conditions 
and circumstances which bring about the estabhshment of Dommion 
Status, IS, as you, Sir Maneckjee, have remarked tonight, the course 
of wisdom in present circumstances, and any help that I am capable 
of affording to achieve that ideal vail be forthcommg m the greatest 
measure practicable 

Let me turn from the pohtical field to another matter vitally 
affecting the life and the happmess of the mhabitants of this country 
on which you have touched tonight I refer to the appeal for funds 
and for an organization to deal with the problem of tuberculosis No 
words can overestimate the significance of that problem m its relation 
to the daily hfe, the happmess, the contentment, the physical 
well-bemg, of milhons of human bemgs, men, women, and children, 
throughout India 

Lady Linhthgow has asked me to say how deeply she appreciates 
the generous reference which you have made m your speech to her 
own work m this connection She has asked me to say, too, how 
greatly she has valued the ready response to her appeal m the Central 
Provmces and Berar — and as you know, 95 per cent of all suras 
raised locally are applied for tuberculosis work m the provmce itself 
— and the mterest which has so clearly shown itself m many parts 
of the provmce m the prevention and the treatment of a disease 
which represents so great a scourge ” 
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12. A NEW HIGH COURT 


Jusitce admxnxSUred aUhota fear or favmtr w a trtu tndax of Ou 
petdom of ike land tn tfJbcA U flouruJus It is ike foundaiutn on ttfnek 
pudom Uidd* and rskere it u lacking material frosperUy disciplined 
patriotism or mUdary might arc facades oflatk ana plaster, tsorih nothing 
at all declared Lord Linltihg^ in opening the Nagpur High Court 
htUdtttgs on January 6 i^o Of tms tee can today recognise only 
too dearly the tragic proof tn those parts of the vorld vkence justice 
as iw know it has been dnoen forth Proceeding 


Here in Na^pnr however a dcw and worthy House of Justice 
has been bunt and here the laws of Indm anaent but vital institubems, 
win find new space for livmg and growing, throng interpretation 
by your judges, and the precedents «tabliihcd in your courts, 

I listened with much interest to your account Sir of the history 
of Judicial administration in this Province. It fa over three quarters 
of a century since the first Judicial Commissioner was appointed, 
but for the greater part of that period, during which thOT were 
dervdopments of the utmost importance in the lerislatrve smd executive 
machinery of the admurfatratloa. and in the terntonal and commercial 
expanrion o! tbe Province, the juifidal administration made little 
advance. The Letters Patent oi four years ago were conferred in 
re^xmsQ to a very intehlgible demand for an independent judiefary 
A chartered Hlgji Court Is symbolical of the Elnj^e Majes^ as tbe 
fount of justice, and it fa easy to sympathise with a pubhc opmlon 
that demanded this vshiahle safeguard. 

You have described tbe buildmg Su* as a poem in stone. If 
its beauty has as great a functional value as it is satisfying to the 
eye — and your desaiption leads me to bdfarvo that it has^t fa ind^ 
a work of art. and the ardiitect, the builders and cra ftame n and the 
material itself of whidi so great a pert comes from your own Province, 
should have our most stnciae congratulationa. 


It Is perhaps la boepiag with that tradition m Eastern art which 
holds that the work of man should not p re sum e to rival the perfection 
of God 8 handiwork and therefore should be inccmolete in eome 


detaO. that the buildmg as we see it now should be without its dome. 
Tbe feature has been delayed, I understand, for the v ery sensible 
r e as on that in its original mssign it was too heavy for the sup p o r ti ng 
pSlais. Let justice ve done though the heavens fsD as you. Sir 
have reminded me but if the dome w e re to have fallen whQe you w ere 
engaged upon your busmess I doubt If the most imperturbable judge, 
lawyer or litigant among you cotOd have quoted as calmly as a 
headmaster of my old s^ool i^en a Tn<n of the world collapsed 
about his head 


Stpadus lUahatur erbts 

Jmpavidiem fenent ruina 
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13. THE ORIENT CLUB SPEECH 

.4 declaration that tlic Bntich Government’s objective for India Jan 10, 
had been made clear as full Dominion Status of " the Statute of 1940 
Westminster variety,” an assurance that their concern was to reduce to the 
minimum the interval between the existing constitution and Dominion 
Status, and a fervent Appeal to the " leaders of the great political parlies 
of India " to help to end as early as possible the present state of affairs, 
were made by Lord Linlithgow in a speech at the Orient Club, Bombay, 
on fanuary lo, 1940 Text * 

" The first thing, and the thing that must be the most prominent 
in the mmds of everyone of us, is the outbreak of war, wth all its 
consequences for good and for evil of every kind 

So far as India is concerned, there has indeed been a noble response 

I have been inimdated with offers of men, of money, of matenal 
assistance of every kind , and the fullest advantage practicable in 
the curcumstances m which this war is being fought has been taken 
of those very generous offers It has been a great happmess to me 
to know how widely and how fully they have been appreciated at 
home and throughout the Empire, and I am glad to thmk that the 
magmtude of our ivar effort should be so fully recognized 

We have, I suspect, a long way to go yet We may have to 
face many very difficult and awkward situations It may well be 
that the real test still lies ahead of us. But we may be thankful 
that all the preparatory work done in our own restricted field m 
India has proved to have been on the right foundations * and every 
day that passes makes the position of the AUies stronger, as it makes, 

I believe, that of the enemy weaker Every day, too, makes clearer 
to the world the inevitabihty of the decision which we took at the 
beginning of September, and the vital necessity of our attainmg 
our objectives, and of our protecting and secunng the position of 
those high ideals for which we are fighting today. 

When I had the pleasure of meetmg you a year ago, I spoke 
of the workmg of Provmcial Autonomy, and the success which the 
scheme of provmcial autonomy under tiie Act of 1935 had achieved 
m this great Presidency I said, too, that Provmaal Autonomy 
was only one part of the scheme 

I emphasized the importance of bringmg mto effect without 
any delay the scheme of Federation which was the coping stone of 
the constitutional structure embodied m the Act I said that it 
was all the more important that we should secure Federation with 
as little delay as practicable because of the detenoration m the 
mtemational situation, and I urged that we should press on with* 
it with all the energy m our power, smee, whatever its shortcommgs, 
the federal scheme was the scheme that held out the best hope of 
swift constitutional progress and of the umty of India 

We meet today m very different circumstances 
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To my deep regret there has been m this provmce a temporary 
ipt eiiupLi on m the normal workmg of the sdieme of Provmaal 
Autonomy We have no longer in power Ministers backed by a 
majority in the legttlatnre and the administration is perforce bemg 
carried on under the emergency pro v isi ons of the Act of No 

one regre ts I am sure more than you do yourselves that this should 
be the case or that at a lime rrtien the burdens and the responsihiljties 
to be earned on behalf of the public are greater than they have over 
been Ministers should not be m power to assist in carrying those 
burdens. We can but trus t that tbi< mt er r option will be temporary 
and thflt the re-establishment of the normal wmidng of the constitution 
in the provincial sjdiere will before long be practiGible, 

But m the provmaal field we have at any rate been able to bring 
into bemg and to test by practical application those portions of the 
Act of 1935 which de^vo great powers and responsibihties on 
elected lunwers. We had not reached that point in the Centre 
when the war broke out, though our preparations were being pushed 
on with aF possible energy 

At the begmnmg of the war ^rtilch we had every reason to behove 
vronld develop on Imes which would make it mmttdialely necessary 
to concentrate every atom of our energy on the p r ose c u tion of the 
war to the ezdosioa of aU other matters the course of wisdom much 
as all of us might regret it was dearly for the time being to suspend 
the preparations afoot for the establishment of the FederatioD of 

India, 

I deeply regret mysdf that that should have been nec essa ry 
dries whatever criticisms cm one gro un d or another have been levdled 
against the scheme of federation m the Act could ft but have been 
brouAt into operation it would have provided us with the solution 
of ahnost all the problcins that conuont us today — the presence 
of Mimsters at the Centre the association of the Indian States — 
a point of such vital importance to British India — .m a common 
govemment the r e pres en tat i on of all mmontles on the lines elaboraf 
ed after a full conaideratiou of the and proposals oi the 

minorities themselves and the unity of India. 

You know only too well how things have gone since September 
I do not propose to dilate on that today 

As you know in response to requests for a darffication of 
the auns of His Majes^s Govennnent and of their mtentioiis towards 
India, His Majesty s Government have TnatVi it clear both through 
statements issued by myself and in Parliament that their oWeetive 
for India Is full Dominion Status Dominion Status too of the Statute 
of Westminster variety that so far as the intermediate period is 
jConcemed (and it is their desire to Tnnlf»i that intermediate period 
the shortest practicable) they are ready to consider the reopening 
of the scheme of the Act of 1935 so soon as practicable after the war 
y^fb the aid of Indian opinion that they ore prepared m the mean 
subject to such local adjustments between the I^ders of the 
great connnunities os may be necessary to ensure harmonious working 
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and as an immediate earnest of their intention, to expand the Execu- 
tive Council of the Governor-General by the inclusion of a small 
number of political leaders and that they are ready and anxious 
to give all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that confront 
us and that confront India today 

But those assurances have not, to my profound regret, dissipated 
the doubts and the uncertainties which have led to the vuthdrawal 
from office of the Congress Ministnes, and which have made it necessary 
m seven provmces to make use of the emergency provisions of the 
Act 

The pronouncements made on behalf of His Majesty’s Gkivemment 
smce the beginning of the war make clear, I thmk, beyond any question 
whatever, their mtentions and their anxiety to help 

The federal scheme of the Act was itself designed as a stage 
on the road to Doramion Status and under that scheme, devised, 
I would reimnd you, long before there was any question of a war, 
very wde and extensive powers were to be placed m the hands of 
a Central Government representing the Indian States as well as 
Bntish India, and constituted on a very broad basis intieed 

There can be no question of the good faith and the smcenty 
of His Majesty’s Government in the efforts they have made to deal 
with the constitutional future of India 

I well know that there are many people who press for swifter 
and more radical solutions of the problems before us 

I do not question the smcenty or the good mtentions of those 
who feel that way 

But all those of us who have to deal with problems of this mag- 
mtude know only too well how often we are attracted by apparent- 
ly simple solutions , how often those apparently simple solutions, 
when more closely investigated, reveal unexpected difficulties, and 
difficulties, too, of unexpected importance, anxious as we may aU 
be to take what seems to be the shortest course 

Short cuts, as many of us know to our cost, are too often prone 
in expenence to lead to a considerable waste of time Nowhere 
I fear is that truer than of the pohtical problems of India, for there 
are difficulties, and real difficulties, of which we are all aware, and which 
we all regret But they wiU not be avoided or disposed of by ignonng 
their existence 

The wise course is to face up to those difficulties and to try to 
find a solution of them that iviU result m the subsequent co-operation 
of all the parties and mterests concerned We are, after all, dealmg 
not with one pohtical party only, but with many 

Nor must we forget the essential necessity, m the mterests of 
Indian unity, of the mdusion of the Indian States m any constitutional 
scheme 

There are the insistent claims of the nunonties 
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I need refer only to two of them — the great Maslnn mmonty 
and the Sdiodnled Casto— there are the guarantee* timt have been 
given to the mmontifis in the past the fact that tbeir poa ft k m must 
be safeguarded and those guarantees must be honourod. 

I Imow you appredato the difficulty of the position of the 
Viceroy atiH the difficulty of the position of His Majesty s Government 
farwj as they are with strong and conflicting cJnTTn.s advanced by 
bodies and interes ts to whose views the utmost atteation must 
paid, and whose position must lecdvo the fullest consideration. 
Justice must be done as between the various parties, and His Majestj^s 
Government are determined to see Justice done. 

But I would ask my fnends in the vanona parties to consider 
whether they cannot get together and reach some agreement between 
themselves which w(^d facilitate mv task and the task of His 
Majesty's Government m deahng with this vital question of Ind i an 
mn^trt Titinnft] progress and I would ventur e again to emphasire 
the case for m mpr nmfa.»i the case for avoiding too ri^ an approach 
to t^ problems such as those with which we are today 

As to the objective there is no dispute. I am ready to consider 
any practical so^esdon that has genoal support and I am rea^ 
when the time oomea to give every help that I personally can- Iffls 
Majesty's Government are not blhid — nor can wo be blind here- 
to the paactical difficulties involved in moving at one step from the 
existing constitutional position mto that constitutional po^op 
^riikh Is represented by Dominion Status. But hero agim I can 
assure you tnat their concern and mine is to spare no eflort to reduce 
to the mhumum the interval between the wriiiring state of things 
and the adiievement of Dominion Status. 

The offer is there. The responsibility that on the great 
political parties and their leaders is a heavy one and one of which 
they are, I know fuHy consdoos. They have helped mo In the past 
I a^ today that they will help me a^in and help TnHia and 1 ask 
ior dneir co-operation and tbdr assistance in tenmnating at as early 
a date as possible a state of things which all who have faith in the 
virtue of constitutional p'ugiess must deplore a state of tilings 
whidi every lover of India— everyone who is concerned to advance 
her interests “^nust feel today to be a bitter i^im pp om^TTwn t. 


14. ARTS ESmBmON 

\ 2 f ai the opening of the Annual Exhihtium of Vu Bowih^ 

Arts Soetdy on January 12 1^0 

I th i nk you most beartfty for your cordial welcome and I 
can assure you that I am very sensible of the special of 

being the first Viceroy to have opened this fijchibition. I have 
seve^ tunes seen fine reproductions of the exhibits shown here £n 
recent jTari and this made mo all the more anxious to come and see 
the Bombay Arts Society's Exhibition for m yse l f 
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It IS a well-established institution ^^h^ch last year celebrated 
its Golden Jubilee \ATiat changes the world will have seen by the 
time this Exhibition has reached its Diamond Jubilee it would be 
rash to prophesy, but if history is any guide there is reason to hope 
that Indian Art \vill by then be nsing to, vtU perhaps have reached, 
a new peak of excellence, greater than any previously attamed m 
her long artistic tradition 

Art, as Su- Co\\^]i has told us, requires patronage and encourage- 
ment, and therefore an atmosphere of prospenty m which to flounsh 
To this I would add that a penod of great art must also be a penod 
of confidence, unity and ordered progress, when high hopes and great 
achievements quicken the imagmation and lift up the spint 

Art never thnves, though its seeds may contmue to live, during 
a penod of mtellectual complacency or of political chaos, such as, 
those which followed the disintegration of the Roman Empire and 
the end of the Moghul Penod, Greek Art of the Penclean Age and 
the Art of the Itdian Renaissance rose out of a trough of conven- 
tionalism on the upsuigmg of a great wave of fresh ideas and new 
values, of bold and courageous experiment. India, in this first half 
of the twentieth century, stands, I beheve, on the threshold of just 
such another penod, and this is reflected not only m a revival of 
mterest in art and artistic appreaation, but also m the new vigour 
and creative impulse which are apparent in Indian Art today. 

Moreover, I am optumstic enough to believe that out of the 
struggle m which we are engaged today a new world will be bom , 
a world of secunty, confidence, prospenty and co-operation ; a world 
in which the arts of peace can flounsh Let us hope so, at any rate, 
for, paradox though it may seem, that is what we are fightmg for " 

15. INDIAN lJNnY-H.M.G.»s AIM 

The fact that Hts Majesty’s Govemnmit had been obliged to suspend J^n, 
the preparations for imhating Federation in India did not mean any 1940 
abatement of their desire to secure Indian unity, was emphasised by 
Lord Linlithgow speaking at a banquet in his honour at Baroda on Jan. 

17, 1940. Nor could that unity be complete without ihe co-operation of 
the Indian States Extracts 

"The postponement of my visit to Baroda last year caused 
me great disappomtment which was followed by profound sadness 
when I learnt last February of the demise of His late Highness, I 
realised fully how great must be the loss to Baroda State Your 
Highness has nghtly said that his life was dedicated to the service 
of his people, who loved and revered him, and his death has left a 
void that can never be filled. 

I know that m your personal grief you must feel the loss irrepar- 
able, but with clear foresight His late Highness took pains to ensure 
that his successor should be well veised m the intricacies of adminis- 
tration and fully eqmpped to build on the foundations of wise and 
sympathetic rule whi^ he had so firmly laid. It must therefore 
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have been a »olace to him in H* last days to know that m Yonr 
Hij^ess ho bad a snccessor able immediately to take op the reins 
ofGovemment I am folly confident that wi^ his life as an mspira 
tion Yoor Hi^ess will in the course oi time fin m the hearts of 
your subjects that void to which yon have referred 

In anxious timn of war it most give great comfort to His 
Majesty to receive such constant evidence of the devotion of the 
Princes of India. Your Highness ofler placing all the resources 
of your State at His Majesty-a disposal was one of the first of its 
HnH I had the jdeasnre of receiving and conveying to His Majesty 
the Emperor and I know that when the need arises Baroda 
will notbe fotmd wanting m any respect 

I listened with moch appredation to Yonr Highness remarks 
on the question of Federation and I am glad to think that Your 
TTlghTw^ shares the view of that sage and experienced statesman. 
His Highness the late Maharaja as to the soundness of the Ime of 
constitutional advance represented by the federal section of the 
Act and the importanoo and significance of the federal scheme in 
Its relation to the nmty of India — a conshieratlon that has at all 
thnwi been present to His Majesty's Government. 

It was to me regrettable that the outbreak of war and the im 
posdWhty of Judging on what lines the war was IDccly to proceed 
should have left os with no option but to suspend our federal pre- 
parations but the fact that those preparations have been suspended 
does not for a moment mean that His Majesty s Govenunent have 
fa anyway modified their own view as to the necessity for sectnfag 
Indian unity — a unity which can only be complete if in the cons- 
titutional anangemei^ of the future the histone Indian States 
with their great and special traditions talm the place which we have 
always forward to eedng them ocenpy 

I have noted with satisfaction the constitutional and flserd 
reforms to which His late Hlgimecs gave effect fa recent vears and 
which are beliw actively Implemented by yourself. May e very 
toccess attend Your Higtoess efforts in this direction. 

I congratulate Your Highness on the conditiona of prosp er ity 
and happfaesa which obviously prevail fa your $tate and I note 
that in effoctfag reductions fa your Civil list Tour Highness has 
set a personal example of that prudent economy which enables re- 
sources to be conserved for the provisloa of improvements in the 
State which the masses of your people may enjoy 

In addition to the improvements your Highness has mentioned 
whldi are of great importance I have been Impressed by the broad 
ramded policy adopted fa Baroda fa the matters of education, public 
health agncolture, women s franchise fai^t welfare cottage mdus- 
tries and other braefidal activities too numerous to roen&n now 
but of which I have seen evidence dur^ my stay fa the State and fa 
all of which Lady Linlithgow and myselfhave been de^y faterested. 

Baroda State has over 3 500 schools 109 medical institutions, 
facluding a very advanced (^eral hospital a mental and leper 
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asylum, a justly famous library with its ancillary system of rutul 
circulatmg hbranes and a fine museum and art gallery These 
pubhc services are available gratis and have been provided con- 
currently with reduced taxation The fact that m spite of such 
reduced taxation the gross revenue has actually mcreased clearty 
demonstrates that prudent economic pohcy is mcreasmg the wealth 
of the State and its subjects 

I was grieved to learn of the distress caused m some parts of 
the State by the partial failure of the monsoon, but I have heard 
of the speedy measures of rehef adopted and that this was rendered 
possible as a result of wise husbanding of the State's resources over 
many years by means of which a considerable Reserve Fund has 
been bmlt up from which expenditure on such emergencies can be 
met without disorganismg the normal functions of Government 
I have m the past, impressed upon my Pohtical representatives 
the desirabihty of encouragmg such prudence m the Indian States 
with which they are m relations and I trust that the example set 
by Baroda will be widely followed ” 


16. PRINCES* PLEDGE 

After dealing with the “ most significant and the most important Mar. 11, 
event " since the Chamber of Princes had met the previous year, the 1940 
event of “ overwhelming concern ” to all, the outbreak of the war, and 
expressing his genuine appreciation of the Princes' support in the 
emergency. Lord Linlithgow expressed the earnest hope that Their 
Highnesses would not cease to give their continual and close attention 
to the perfecting of their administrative machinery The value of 
administrative reform remained as great and as present as ever, and xt 
would be rash to assume that troubles where they had for the time being 
subsided would not recur He again drew Their Highnesses’ particular 
attention to the desirability of the creation of joint services where small 
States in the same group were unable individually to maintain an 
adequate standard of administration A beginning had been made 
in the direction And it was of vital importance that progress should 
be made in that direction Text of speech to the Chamber of Princes 
on Maich il, 1940 

" The most significant and the most important event smce we 
met a year ago, the event of overwhelmmg concern to all of us here 
today is the outbreak of the war His Majesty«’s Government con- 
tmued till the last moment to spare no effort to resolve the difficulties 
that had arisen m the international sphere by peaceful pieans If 
m the result their efforts were imsuccessful they can at least feel 
that they had left nothmg undone and that no share of the respon- 
sibihty for plunging the world mto a conflict, the disastrous effects 
of which must last for many years to come, can fairly rest upon them. 

The impact of the war has found the Pnnces of India, true to 
their traditions, staunchly loyal to His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor. 

They have placed then forces, their personal services, and all their 
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rtaonroes at the diaposal of the Crown and they have contribated in 
every way open to to the Empire 9 canse. Those oflers have, 
I can assure your Highnesses, been most deeply and genuinely appre- 
ciated and as you are aware ih every case m which it has been 
possible to accept them they have b«in accepted with deep and 
real gratitude. Many of the Rulera of the Indian States have expres- 
sed tto utmost eag ern e ss (o be allowed to iktvo personally in the 
theatre of war I sympathise sincerely with them in their disappoint 
ment that it not as yet been found possible to take advantage 
of these ofiers of peraonai service. Your Hlriniesses will be aware 
that so far the couree of hostilities haa difiered very mate r ially from 
that of the last war up to the present there has been no substan 
tial ruH on the manpower of Lidia. If conditions alter in this 
respect Your Hlgjinessea may rest assured that your o&rs so deeply 
valued will be remembered. 

Since our 1fl*t meeting many of Your Highnesses have had to 
face difficult problems couseqaent on the snccenlon of poor monsoons 
whida has viaited $o many parts of India and an&ng those areas 
which have been partiadarly aSected have been large tracts of 
Rajputana and Kathiawar In the steps they have tafen to meet 
this calamity the Govennnents of all the importa nt States concerned 
have made mQ and hberal nae of tberr reserves and th^ ha^ devised 
widespread and weH-organised j^ans for the relief of snSermg It 
Is my earnest hope that this year the States afiected will receive 
a thnely and sufficient ramfaH. and that the suSermgs of the people 
and the anxiety of the States Governments will be brought to an e^ 

As Your Highnesses are aware His Haiesty's Government 
felt on the outbr^k of war that in the conditmns then prevailing 
and on a review of the probable course of hostilities tb^ had no 
option but to hold m suspense however rehictantly the woric in 
connection with the nrepaiatlons for Federation while retaining 
Federahon as their oDjective. But the tuspensinn of those pre- 
paratlons does not mean that His Majerty's Gover nm ent, to repeat 
the words whidi I a month or two ago at Baroda, have in 
any way modified their own view as to the necessity for securing 
Indian unity — a unity which can only bo complete if m the con 
stitntional airangementi of the future the historic Tnrtian Stales 
with th e i r great and speqal traditions the which we have 
always looked forward to seeing them occupy 

Your Hi g hnesaes are weH aware of my views on the question 
of Federatiou, and of its many advanteges from the point of view 
not only of the Indian States but of India as a whole and in particular 
of the unity of India. I am confident that you win appreciate the 
iniportance of continuing to upply your m ipfl^ to vitafly importaut 

problem and to the questions that arise in connection with it. 

When we last met I spoke very frankly and very directly to 
Your Highnesses on the subject of setting tM houses of the States 
in order I do not wish to repeat all that I said then My view 
of the profound importance of action on the lines which I then 
indicated remains undxanged. Inched if anything I regard it in the 
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light of developments over the last twelve months, as of greater 
importance now than I did when I addressed you m March, 1939 
I gratefully acknowledge that many Rulers have of late made earnest 
endeavours to improve their admimstrative standards, that vanous 
admirable reforms have been mtroduced, and that measures have 
m many cases been taken to ensure that aU legitimate complamts 
on the part of State subjects receive due consideration. But I 
earnestly hope that Your Highnesses wiU not cease to give your 
contmual and close attention to the perfecting of your admimstrative 
machmery The value of admmistrative reform remams as great 
and as present as ever, and it would be rash to assume that troubles, 
where they have for the tune being subsided, will not recur. 

That the Crown is anxious to give such help as it is property 
incumbent upon it to give is clearly shown by the assistance rendered 
to vanous States m different parts of India, and by the establishment 
of the Crown Pohce Force, the object of which is, as you are aware^ 
to assist the States Governments should the situation pass beyor '5 
their control. But I am sure that it is fuUy present to Your Highnesses 
that the mamtenance of order m the temtones of Indian Stares ^ 
nnmanlv the resoonsibihtv of the Rulers concerned 
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17 THE CX)N5ITnjnONAL PROBLEM 

A Ttferenca to India s contUiuttonal fmbUms wts mudo hy Lori 
tn Ac eouns of ktt speech at a State Banquet at Kapurthala 
on Meoth 15 1940 

The anxiety of Hu Majesty s Government to see a solution of 
iheu pToilems satd Sts ExceiUncy consistent mik the unity of 
India consistent mih the legitimate rights and interests of all concerned 
and worthy of Ais great country and of its histone past needs no emphasis 
from me if our mdeavours have hitherto not met wiA success it has 
not b^for want of trying or for want of goodwtU and there is no one 
as you know who tx more concerned than myself to see the drfficsdties 
that have prevented the achievement of our zeishes surmounted Exacts 

I am grateful to Your Hlghncxa for the references whidi you 
have beca eruragh to make to ray endeavours to contribute 
to the solution of the great coostitutioi^ problems of India, The 
flnylety of His Majesty 6 Government to see a solution of these problems 
consistent with the unity of India consistent with the legitimate 
r igh ts and interests of all concerned, and worthy of this great country 
of Its historic past needs no emphasis from me If our endeavours 
have not hitherto met with success that has not been for want of 
trying or for want of goodwill and there is no one as you know 
woo is more concemea than I am to see the difficulties that have 
prevented the achievauent of our wishes snnnountedL 

I have also to thank Your Hlghiww cm behalf of Her Excellency 
for the kind remarks you have ma^ about her She has the welfare 
of India 8 t mHi oi is very much at heart and Is dehghted with the 
g en erous support she has received from Your Ebghness in her 
campaign agamst the territde scourge of tuberculosis. 

I have been impressed during my visit with the progress made 
by Your Highness administration in the nation building depart 
mentfl and m particular with the success of your efiorts to improve 
the breed of cattle and the standards of culbvaticm annrml husbandry 
village hygiene and rural reconstruction generally Your Highness 
is I am sure well aware that the prospenty of your predominantly 
agricultural State depends to a great extent upon a loyal and contented 
peasantry 

I am glad to learn that the Tika Raja is falrrng a promment 
part in the administration on Your I feel sure 

that he is acquimig a first hand knowledge of State afiairs which will 
one day stand him m good stead. 

The Empire is passing throng a most critical jdiaso of its long 
history and the loyalty of the Princes of India was never more 
valuable or more appreaated. It Is clear in thiii war as in that of 
1914 18 that Kapurthala is second to no State m its loyalty and 
dev'otion to the Crown and that Your Highness mar tin i anbjects 
by ralljing to the Empires call are once more proving themselves 
true to the glorious tradlbons of the past. Under the able guidance 
of }*our ga ll a n t son Itlajor Maharajlcumar Amarjit t£e State 
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Forces are being brought up to the required standard of efficiency 
and are at any moment ready to answer any celU that may be made 
upon them In this connection I would like to congratulate Your 
Highness on your wise decision to accept the 1939 State Forces 
Scheme, the outstandmg advantages of which you and your advisers 
evidently appreciate 

I deeply appreciate the reference which Your Highness has 
]ust made to the tragic events of two da5rs ago (the shootmg outrage 
m Caxton Hall, London) This dreadiul outrage has met with 
umversal condemnation m India from every party and every class 
In Sir Michael O’Dwyer, India and the Empue lose a great and 
distmguished administrator whose mterest m India remained un- 
flaggmg to the end and who over the many years smce he left this 
country was well known as a ready adviser and a warm fnend of 
young Indians of whatever class or commumty who while m London 
turned to him for help. The deep sympathy of all of us will go out 
to Lady O'Dwyer and her family m the irreparable loss which they 
have suffered I need not say how profoundly I share the rehef 
which Your Highness has expressed at the proindential escape of 
Lord Zetland, Lord Lammgton and of Sir Louis Dane, all of them 
old and tned fnends of India I am glad to be able to say that the 
latest news I have of aU the three is reassurmg Lord Zetland has 
sufficiently recovered to have returned to work, while Lord Lammgton 
and Sir Louis Dane, accordmg to the latest reports, are progressmg 
favourably ” 


18. RED CROSS SOCIETTS WORK 

Satisfaction at the progress in the activities, greatly expanded on Mar. 2( 
account of the' war, of the St John Anibulance ' Association and the 1940 
Indian Red Cross Society, was expressed by Lord Linlithgow at their 
annual general meeting on March 26, 1940 Text of the speech 

“ Your Excellency,* Sir Ernest Burdon, General Jolly, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It IS always a great pleasure to me to preside over this Annual 
General Meetmg of your two Societies, and to welcome this gathermg 
of delegates from all parts of India, so many of whom have demon- 
strated their enthusiasm for the work which the Societies represent, 
by givmg up then time and undertakmg a long and troublesome 
journey to the Capital 

India has not escaped the infection of the discords and nvalnes 
which have disfigured the world’s history and retarded its progress 
of late Amidst all these, and m contrast to them, it is heartenmg 
to see two Societies, both of which had their begmmngs m the strong 
desire to reheve the toll of suffering caused by war, gomg steadfastly 
forward, hand m hand, without competition, confusion or discourage- 
ment, jomtly dedicated to the service of humamty, which so sorely 
stands m need of it today 


♦ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Robert Cassels. 
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The work which jw Societies have done m peace is ad m i r able 
but inevitably it is m tirrift of war that the test and the strain is 
heaviest It was therefore with particnlar attention that I read the 
reports and listened to the interesting gnmmnnes which have jnst 
been presented to ns by Sir Ernest Burdon and by General Jolly 
of the work that has be« accomplished during the year m which we 
have been Irving part^ nnder the shadow of nmninent war and partly 
in a state of war itself. 

There is every cause for satisfaction with the work that these 
reports reveal and especially the report of the Central Jomt War 
Conmiittee. It was no small task to bnng the Mobilisation Plan 
so smoothly mto operation and those responsible for it both at 
Headonarters and era the Provincial Committees fully deserve the 
comphments which have been paid to them m the apexes we have 
heaixl I am happy to feel that the work so well prepared and begun 
IS contmuing with the smooth effiaency we should expect under the 
able guidance of the Red Cross Commiaioner 

The work of the Joint War Committee Involves a close co-opera 
tkm with Army Headquarters and it was m that sphere that the 
willing help and counsd of General Tabuteau whose loss we mourn 
today made itself particularly felt, I will not add to the tributes 
you have already h«rd paid to him cjrcept to say that no one more 
ndily deserved the honour reccn% conientd upon him of admission 
to the rank of Commander of the Order of St JoW 

It is a matter of r^ret to all of us that this is the last Annual 
General Meeting which Sir Ernest Burdon wiH be attending Three 
years ago the first of these meetings over whidi I prided was 
also the first at whitii Str Ernest was present as CbaaniTan of the 
St Jcim Ambulance Assoaalian and as a Knight of Grace, In 
those three years the St John Ambulance Association and the Brigade 
no le*B than the Indian Red Cross Society have advanced in todia 
with great strides. It Is no exaggeration to say that Sir Ernest s 
share in the responsibility for this development is a very large one 
The quality of his work and of his enthusiasm for the wrifaie of your 
two organisations, with which he hag been mtunately assorted 
for the last nine years is well known to all of vou but no one I 
th ink can realise quite how hard Sir Ernest worked who 
not been constantly and closely in touch with the activities not only 
of the Red Cross and SL Jolm but of the varions other charities 
fu n ds and benevolent institutions with which Sir Ernest been 
associated for a much lonra period of time. His help has been 
invaluable. His energy his balanced judgment and bis ripe experience 
h ave combined to make him the ideal Chairman and Chief 
Comnusooner We shall mto hm very much. 

Mr Badenoch whom 1 have nominated to succeed tinw as Chair 
man needs no introduction either to you or to the work and 
responsibilities whidi await him. As Honorary Treasurer of both 
orgao isatio ni be hat already to ids jcredit much valuable work and 
I am sure that he wDl prove an able successor to 5ir Ernest Burdon 
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I feel sure, too, that you would wish me to welcome today, on 
your behalf. General Jolly, to this his first General Meetmg as Chairman 
of the Indian Red Cross Society, having succeeded General Bradfield 
m that capacity last September General Jolly’s ability and energy 
have already b^n tried and proved m Several fields, and you need 
have, I think, httle doubt that the direction of the activities of the 
Indian Red Cross Society is m safe hands 

You have hstened to the speeches of the Chairman, and you 
will 'have opportunity to study the reports of both organisations 
There is no need for me to comment m detail on the activities of 
the past year, but there are one or two pomts among them, which 
particularly struck me and which I should like to mention Deahng, 
first, with the St John Ambulance Association and Brigade, I was 
dehghted to hear that 1939 had been a record year of achievement, 
both m the field of mstruction m First Aid and Home Nursmg, and 
m mcrease of membership of the Bngade, 8,000 members does 
not sound a large number m this country ol hundreds of millions, 
but it represents a leap forward m membership by 60 per cent m one 
year. For this the war is no doubt responsible, but war or no war, let 
us hope that this mcrease will have set the standard for the years to 
come, for India has and will always have need of as many trained 
workers as she can get, of the type that are found m the St John 
Ambulance Bngade It is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
orgamsation of the Bngade on a temtonal basis comcidmg with 
Provmces,' under the control of heads of Civil Medical Departments, 
has been completed This arrangement, I am sure, will greatly 
assist to mamtam the efficiency of the Bngade m India 

We may hope that there will be no call m India to put mto practice 
ARP and anti-gas trainmg provided by St John Ambulance, 
but the importance of having ready a supply of volunteers skilled 
m such measures needs no emphasis from me I have myself witnessed 
m Simla and been impressed by a demonstration of the results of 
this trammg On that occasion so reahstic was the air-raid arranged 
to try the mettle of the workers that it was necessary to ■v^^am the 
citizens of Simla beforehand, by beat of drum, to be of good cheer 
smce the raid was not the real thmg 

The Mobilisation Plan and the formation of the Jomt War 
Committee made it inevitable and proper that the Red Cross and 
St John Ambulance should share the burden of and the credit for 
much that has been accomplished durmg the past year In particular 
I would like to mention the Women's Auxiliary Corps m Bombay, 
the numerous work parties that have been formed up and down the 
country, typical of which is the party that works so zealously here 
m Dellu under the guidance of Lady Cassels, and the organisation 
of a Voluntary Aid Service of Nurses to supplement the Nursmg 
Branch of the Army Medical Services These are all sohd achieve- 
ments of great value, ivithm the scope of both organisations 

Let me mention now some matters which pertam more par- 
ticularly to the Indian Red Cross Society I was most interested to 
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hear of a Blood Traoafnsion Service in Bengal This is an example 
I hope spread* 

I hope too the donation from the British National Institute 
for the EUnd vphich has been spent upon education woric on the 
prevention of blindness, is a seed that win multiply a hundredfold. My 
appeal for funds fox St Dunstan % Hostel and Sir Qutba Mackeniie a 
recent tour of India (though St Dunstan s of course works only 
for the wat blinded) have I think roused interest in the grave problem 
of blindness in this country and have perhaps inspued t^ hope 
that much might be done h^ by way of prevention cure and after 
care in co-operation with the great mstitntions whldi already exist 
outside India for the purpose. 

The growth of the Indmn Red Cross Sodcty is clearly a healthy 
one. Perhaps the dearest evidence that it is destined for still greater 
service in the India of the future is the continued devdopment and 
expansion of the Junior Red Cross This is in my opinion one of 
the aspects of Red Cross activities which deserves the greatest 
attention— 60 that the pnnaples for which the Red Cross stands 
should be planted firtoly m as many as possible of the youth of the 
country 

It is mtifymg to note that the Society m India has been able to 
extend to oth^ parts of the world, which stood in need of it and 
that two muses m India have been awarded bv the International Red 
Cross Committee the distinction of the Florence Nightmgale MedaL 
This and the fact that the war has not yet curtailed the normal 
peace-time activities of the Red Cross in India betokens good organ 
mtion and reserves of strength. But there is no doubt that those 
reserves still need most urgently to be built up both in members 
and m funds agamst a severer testing tune which may yet be in 
store The response by public to my appeal for funtu for the 
Red Cross and St* John Ambulance — whui was greatly assisted 
by the willing co-operation of the Press — ha< been generous especially 
considenug the dahns of other War Funds. But there can never 
be too much generosity m such a cause and I feel sure that if and 
when the greater need arises it win be found that the P | .»fing< of public 
support m India have barely yet been tapped. 

La di gs and Gentlemen once a gnm l tTiapk yon for cnrrtTTig here 
today and I wish you everj succcm m the arduous and responsible 
duties whidi you have to p^onn. Your work is full of the greatest 
Significance for the future of the world and of our civihsation* 8 o 
years ago the sight of the dying and wounded lying uncared for on the 
bloody field of Selferino so impressed one tt ^ti that he set m tram 
the international conference whidi ended in the of the Geneva 

Convention and the birth of the Red Cross. 700 years before ♦hnt 
in Ternsalem in the midst of the Crusades the Poor Brotherhood 
of the Hospital of St. John was established as an Order of Kni^thood, 
It was said that amidst the noise and clashmg of swords 
and with a continual war upon ther hands it was capable of loinlng 

peaceable virtues of rehpon with the most distinguishing courage 
in the field. 
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War IS an evil thing, but out of war have arisen such symbols 
as the Red Cross of Geneva and the eight-pomted White Cross of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the arms of which represent the virtues of 
prudence, temperance, justice and fortitude. These are ancient 
symbols, and they have undoubtedly helped to lead the world along 
the paths of humanity and progress The shadow of another symbol, 
not so humane, is now brooding over our civihsation. When it has 
passed, mankmd will still need the services of those who work under 
the Red Cross and the Cross of St John , they will not be found 
wantmg, and they will come to their work, I know, ivith strength 
renewed and with their chivalry untarnished '' 


19. “IN UNITY LET US FIND STRENGTH” 

" In unity let us find strength” urged Lord Linlithgow in a broadcast 26 
to India from Simla on May 26, 1940 j94q 

Declaring that the watchwords were Unity, Courage and Faith, 

His Excellency said what India most needed now was selfless service 
for the people as a whole, without regard to class or creed 

" India, whether British India or the Indian States, has already 
made a great and generous contribution, in men, in money and in 
material, to the conduct of the war and to the attainment of ideals which 
have found the strongest support from all classes in the country — a 
contribution the magnitude and importance of which has been recognised 
on every side ” 

Text of the broadcast ' — 

" I would like to say a few words at this difficult moment when 
the mihtary position m France is grave 

I cannot give you more news of that position than is already 
available to you m the pubhc press and over the wireless Nor can 
I attempt to forecast what the immediate mihtary consequences 
may be. But I would like to say that I am proud, as I am sure that 
you are proud, that we have certam detachments from the Indian 
Army servmg with the B E F m this hour of supreme tnal We 
may be sure that m carrymg out their duties they will nobly sustam 
the highest traditions of Indian armed forces, whose reputation for 
courage and devotion is second to none 

I said a moment ago that I am not able to foretell the immediate 
mihtary consequences that may flow from the present strategical 
position m Northern France I can, however, and with all the 
confidence and conviction of which I am capable, assure you of this, 
that no difficulty, or loss, or disappomtment, at this mitial phase 
of the active campaign wiU turn us from our purpose of wagmg war 
agamst the enemy until the objects for which we drew the sword are 
secured Let me remmd you of the Prime Munster’s speech dehvered 
to the House of Commons only last week — 

‘ We have before us an ordeal of the most gnevous kmd. We 
have before us many many long months of struggle and suflenng . . 
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Yot what is oar Him. I ran give the answer m one wt>rd — it is 
victory — victory at all costs victory m spite of aH perils, victory 
however long and bard the road may be. 

Those were brave words Let us then face the stark truth 
that we are now only at the outset of a long and arduous c ampai gn 
to be waged unceasingly by land sea and air a campaim which 
may Indeed last as long as die Great War of 1914 1918 wmeh will 
strain and test all our resources both moral and material bnt a 
mTnpatgn the outcome of vduch so long as we are true to ourselves 
IS going to be the triumph of right against the dark forces that threaten 
to overwhelm our civilisation. 

You and I are far away from the scene of those events that 
at present hold the attention of the world. Most of us desire to 
help— to do all that m our power lies to aid those who are bearing 
tbanselves so bravely m of danger India whether Bntish 
India or the Indian States has already made a great and a most 
generous contribution m men in money and in material to the 
conduct of the war and to the attainment of ideals which have 
found the strongest public support from ad classes In this county — 
a contributiou the magmtude and the importance of which has been 
reo^msed on every side She I know will continne m arcum 
stances euch as those that now cooiront us to lend all the aid m her 
power to the triumph of a just and righteous cause. 

In the field of Defence in particular you will have seen that 
m face of these grave happenings immediate steps are 
to secure the maxtmtnn expansion of our Defence Forces and^ervices 
(mcluding the Indian Air Force) which may be practicable having 
regard to the limitations of our mdigenous resources m material 
Nor I can assure you shad any other cflort bo spared to respond 
to the anxiety so widely and so generady felt to contribute to the 
outcome of the war 

^ Le t me ted you how in respects other fbAn nmtcrlal our con 
tribution can best be made and let me appeal to rach one of you 
to n i gh t to make such a contribution 

First of ad let us be steadfast m our faith that a cause such as 
ours ca n not be beateiL None can subdue for long or throughout 
the world the spirit of man for that spirit draws its nltlraate impulse 
from God, Therefore let us tolr^ comfort and confidence every 
one of ns from those profound beliefs which throughout the ages 
have been the nnfnfling support and inspiration of mankind. 

So fortified let ns resolve to strengthen and steady those 
with whom we come mto contact. Let us warn them against believing 
or r epeating to others idle rumour or p^nic tale both pnobably 
e ma nating from enemy sources, 

Alwvc ad let us count in these testing times a sacred duty 
to tne land ^ love to suppress ad dlflerences that divide us. They 
may be real enough those difiercnces and in the fulness of time 
have once more to disenss podaes designed to remove them, 
in inat event we shall ad of us vdiatever our opinions bo free to 
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use our influence m accord with our consciences Meantime, let 
us frankly recogmse that this is no time for mtemal difference our 
dispute Let us rather put away these things and give our minds 
and hearts to the service of the common weal In unity let us find 
strength Above aU, let us guard and support pubhc' order and 
mtemal peace, which m these tunes are mdeed our most precious 
possessions 

Lastly, let me say a word, as man to man, to each one of you 
Fear is the most potent of aU foes, for it destroys not only the mmd 
but also the spirit. Therefore set fear aside Put away, too, all 
vague and shadowy doubts — those hauntmg demons of the mind 
that are the advance-guards of fear India is an ancient land, and 
she has witnessed many storms From her steady gaze, if you wiU 
look into her eyes, you may take this comfort, and leam agaihst this 
age-old trath, that the fiercest storm must m the end abate, and that 
darkest days give place m due season to clear skies and to hght 

I have been amongst you now for many moons, both m good 
times and m heavy No difficulties or disappomtments have cumm- 
ished my faith m the future of this great country, and that faith is 
as firm today as at any tune What India most needs now is selfless 
service for the people as a whole, without regard to class or creed 
I will not spare myself m that cause That wiU be easy for me, 
for I shall be labounng to the best of my capacity for those who have 
long comnianded my respect and who now hold my affection I 
know I shall not call m vam upon you for the best and truest service 
of which each one is capable 

Remember that, until I speak to you again — the watchwords 
are Umty , Courage, Faith! 

Goodmght, and may God be with you each and all ! ” 


20. CIVIC GUARD FOR INDIA 

Text of Lord. LtnlUhgow’s statement issued on June 5, 1940 — June 5, 

" In my broadcast of May 26, I made it clear that no effort 
would be spared to respond to the anxiety so widely and so generally 
felt to contribute to the outcome of the war. Details of the expansion 
of our Defence forces were given on May 25 The Commander-m- 
Chief, m his broadcast of May 31, has further explained the steps 
that are bemg taken to this end, and the help which India has given 
to the Alhed cause Details of the supply efiort of India, which we 
are domg all m our power to mcrease and to develop still further 
are bemg released to the press On June 4, details were pubhshed 
of the National Defence Savmgs Movement 

This is a grave moment m our history and the emergency 
which faces us is real and senous It is of vital importance that 
every effort should be strained to give the maximum assistance that 
we can It is for that maximum assistance, that maximum co- 
operation, that I would like to appeal today 
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I well know how strong is the desire to help m every way possible 
and the Governors of the Provinces and thetr Governments are 
as anxicrtis as are the Govenunent of India and I mj^self to do all 
we ran to respond to that desire. 

I have been m touch with aH Governors on this subject. We 
are all agreed as to the desirabflity of setting up at once District 
War Committees in each district Those District War Committees 
will be desig^ to afiord the primary means by which the public 
win receive gmdance and assistance in every aspect of war conditions 
by which they are affected, and will be enabled to organise themselves 
to contribute in a variety of ways to the common safety and the 
war effort 

Thfiir scope would among other objects include the dissem 
ination in coimection with the war and assistance in matters such 
as recruitment the support of the National Defence Savmra Movement 
and the Iramemato steps are being taken by the Govemcars 

of the different provinces to establish these Conrmitteea. 

I am armous too to take the fullest advantage of the wide- 
spread anxiety to give personal service of a volnntary character m 
connection with mteraal defence measures an anxiety which I deeply 
appreciate and value. 

I have been in consultation with provincial governments 
as to the fonning of a body of a voluntary character wWdi would 
be affiliated to ^e regular police and wbiicb could render service 
in coi m e cti on with the maintenance of public order AJtP anti 
sabotan and various other in^rtant aspects of mtemal defence 
There u agreement on all sides as to the desirability of establishing 
such an organisation without d^y 

I propose that rt rfiould to called The Civic Guard and 
that it should to organised provmaaDv This will make it possible 
for It to adapt itself to the diffain^ conditions of the different provinces 
Provincial Governments are actively engaged on the details of the 
proposed organisation the conditions oi its Toembeiship and the work 
which it wnl be required to undertake and an early announcement 
may be looked for in province 

I am confident that the Indian States whose contribntions 
to the prosecution of the war have already been so generous and to 
whose attention the steps which are being m Britab India 
are being brought will welcome the opportunity still further to 
m a nif est the warmth of their su p p or t for me common cause by Hctto n 
on simil a r lines to the extent that n rc TTrrKtflnn^s permit. 

Let me again on this occasion renew the appeal I have already 
made for unity for the sinking of differences and for the concen 
tration of our endeavours on the effective prosecution of the war 
The value of the help that wo can render m a cause support for which 
in this countn Is so great is mestimahle. The sincerity and the 
spontaneity or the response that has been on every side are 
mdeed encouraging and heartemng features at the tune of great 
gravity 
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India has made a great effort m the months that have passed. 
The help that she is anxious to give and that she can give m the 
difficult da}^ that he before us is greater still, and I feel sure that 
the contribution she will make wiU be one worthy of her attachment 
to the ideals for which we are fightmg and of her ancient name ” 


21. VICEROY URGES COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE 

In a dark hour Jor the cause of the Allies, Lord Linlithgow broad- 
casting from Simla on June ig, 1940, re-affirms the determination of His 
Majesty’s Government to fight on until their ideals are achieved, and 
urges the people of India to maintain their courage and confidence 
unimpaired 

" When I last spoke to you nearly a month ago I said ' until 
I speak to you again, the watchwords are Umty, Courage, Faith ' 

Tomght I speak to you agam at a time of trial heavier still 
The situation m the West is still obscure We do not yet know the 
precise turn events are taking But it is clear that our gallant ally, 
France, has on her own territory had to meet a strain which has 
been greater than her resources enabled her to cope with 

What are our intentions m this grave situation ? I can put 
them m a word. The withdrawal of our alhes, if that withdrawal 
IS confirmed, does not m the very least degree affect the settled deter- 
mmation of His Majesty’s Government to continue the struggle 
to defeat the enemy and to achieve the ideals for which we have 
been fightmg Save by the defeat of the enemy there is no hope 
of the achievement of those ideals, and no hope of survival of modem 
civihsation, for the protection of which we have been prepared to 
make so many sacrifices 

I am confident that the people of India will wholeheartedly 
endorse the determmation of His Majesty's Government to prosecute 
this war until the safety of all those thmgs for which we are fightmg 
has been secured The struggle will be a long and hard one We 
must expect m its course to meet severe reverses, to undergo great 
sacrifices, to pass through many dark and difficult moments of doubt 
and apprehension But the grave situation that confronts us is 
one that must be faced m the same spirit of resolute endeavour, 
of calm confidence, as has always been shown by us m grave emergency. 
So faced, it wiU be overcome, and victory will be won. We must 
bend every effort, all of us, each m our own way, to brmg about that 
victory, ^to achieve the ideals for which we are fightmg 

What of our preparedness m India, and what of the effect 
on India of these new developments ? 

No effort has been spared to brmg our defence arrangements 
to the highest pitch You have heard yesterday of the programme 
of defence expansion on which we are engaged — a programme which 
I can assure you shall be urged on and developed to the utmost 
practicable limit, with all the personal help and mterest that I can 
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give It We are actively pur s m ng possibHitics of reanfordng om 
eqmpment in thia country by purchase from outside 

You have beard that India is now sending a representative 
to work with the Greenly Mission m the Unlt^ States We are 
discussing with Maje^s Government all possTble methods of 
expanding our ontpnt and of lending greater assistance still to the 
common effort You may feel certain that nothing Is bemg left 
undone to secure in the highest degree possible the safety of India 
against aggression. 

What message have I for aH of you m these dark daj^ ? My 
message is — courage and confidence. There is no reason for any 
undue alarm still less for panic, AH of us in India can best serve 
the country s mterests by going abont onr bnamess in the ordinary 
way mmdlul at all tunes of the great events that are happening 
and of the contribution direct or hwuect that we can make to them. 
There is no way in which harm can more easily and more ■onconsaoualy 
be done to In^ and to her mteiata than hy yielding to the panic fears 
against wiudi I uttered a warning when 1 spoke to you last month 
those panic fears that once admitted so swiftly undermine the spirit 
not only of the individual man and woman but of country side. 

I know the anxiety of the ordinary atixefi to do all that he 
or she can to contribute in their own way to mainififntnp pubhc 
order within tiu* country T^ Governors and I have tned to re- 
spond to that desire by setting up recently orgaiuaatkms with whidi 
von are familiar 

Let me only say to-nlAt that I had always thought of these 
organisatioas as bemg wholly non pnlWral and wholly Don-aectanan. 
I am quite certain that that is what they will m practice prove to be 
and that it is only on that basis that they can render the service for 
which they are designed. I trust that any mi^undMT t tflndTng there 
may have been m that regard will be removed by this assurance. My 
appeal was and is still to the indfvidnal citiiena of oveiy community 
to come forward and to make their contribution towards the greater 
security of their motherland. 

I would urge you all once more to consider the importance 
of unity Let me a^am appeal for the temporary »dnlnnp of political 
differences m this time of trial and for united effort m which aH 
parties can Join for the common good. That political differences 
exift we all know only too wdl mat there are deep differences of 
outlook, based on honest and sincere conviction. ' 

But at a tune of trial su^ as the jjrescnt I would hopie that 
WB could all of us come ti^ther In a way which would not take 
account of those pxdltical dinerences and which wHinld admit of the 
dispmtes regarding them bemg piut aside by comm on consent until 
hapjpner tunes. My own anxiety to see that cfm & Tmmgrion Is well 
knoTO to you. I have always oera and I remain today ready and 
anxious to lend any help I can myself towards it 
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Before I leave you, let me reaffirm the watchwords which 
I gave you when we were last together — Unity, Courage, Faith 
Those are the pillars on which our house must stand — those are the 
vital thmgs in which we must repose our trust " 


22. ARMY EXPANSION 

Thai nothing would he left undone that could he done towards the July 30, 
expansion of India's armed forces or their equipment was the assurance 1940 
given by Lord Linlithgow addressing the Madras Provincial War 
Committee on July 30 , 1940 

" I am delighted that I should have this opportunity of meetmg 
you this evenmg, of heanng how qmckly you have got to work , what 
you have accomphshed so far, and what you mtend for the future 

This IS the first occasion on which I have been privileged to meet 
a Provincial War Committee and I am grateful to you for the clear 
proofs you have given me of the patnotic and loyal co-operation, the 
energy, the keenness and determination with which the people of this 
Presidency and the citizens of this city have united to lend their 
services to the common cause 

I congratulate you on the admirable manner m which your 
Committee appears to have been organised It is broad-based, I am 
happy to observe, and representative , and this is exactly what I had 
hoped , for, as I said not many days ago, I am sure that it is only when 
such organisations as yours are wholly non-political and non-sectanan 
that they can truly and efficiently render the service for which they are 
designed 

It IS only to be expected that Madras, m this as m other fields 
of war eSort, would be m the front rank , but it is none the less a great 
encouragement to one to know that such a fine example has been set 
by you , and if m other parts of India similar Committees have 
organised themselves and set about their duties with the enthusiasm 
that you have shown, we are already a long way on the road to achievmg 
that greater security of the motherland, which is our goal 

The reports of your Sub-Committees contam a number of important 
pomts which, in the short time available this evenmg, you will not 
expect me to discuss m detail Every one of the proposals which you 
have made is evidence of that spirit which I find so heartenmg, that 
detenmnation on your part to contribute your utmost to the winnmg 
of the War The precise manner m which some of your proposals are 
to be met is not altogether free from controversy, but I can neverthe- 
less assure you that they have all received and will receive the fullest 
and most sympathetic consideration from my Government 

I have arranged that Mr Dow, the Vice-President of the Supply 
Board, and Mr Puckle, Duector-General of Information, should pay 
a visit to Madras comcidmg with my own, and I hope that you will 
take the opportunity which this affords of personal discussion with 
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them of problems of common interest in the field of snpply and the 
mobfliaation of mdustnea and of pabhaty 

I know how keenly yon desire that this Presidency should have 
Its full share In the present expansion of the Armed Forces of this 
country a desire ^mch does hononr to the people of South India. 
That expansion is going forward as fast as the temporary limitations 
of equipment and training estabUshments will allow 

Meanwhile it is a source of great satisfaction to me as I am sore it 
is to yon to observe that recmitment to the Army in Madras in the 
last nine months has been over ten times as great as the normal annual 
recruitment from the Presidency Two entirely new battalions — one 
Temtonal and one Pioneer — have been raised m addition to a new 
Transport unit and there will certainly be further large 
demands on your manpower for Sappers and Miners for Pioneers for 
Signallers and for more Mechanic^ Transport units — all of them 
branches of the fighting Services m which I can confideutlv sav that 
the people of this Presidency are second to none 

The doors of recruitment to the Indian Air Force on an all India 
basis stand wide open and Madmaws are as eligible for all ranks of it 
as young men from oti^er parts of India- The standards of Bclectlan 
are necesarfly high and 1 hope and trust that Madrassis will be well 
represented among those who axe chosen. 

Before I turn from this subject let me assure you again in the 
most emphatic manner that notniDg will be left undotke tbut can be 
done in connecticm with the expansion of the Indian armed forces or 
thar equipment 

It IS as necessary to make provision for the munhloiis required 
m modem warfare as It is to raise the necessary forces. We are maknig 
every effort possible to make India as self-sufBaent as may bo a^ 
we shall contmoe to do so 

It is not suffident to raise great forces wo have to bo ahlo to 
train, them and to train them by skilled personal which itself 
takes time to train. In the fidd of supply you are many of you 
gentlemen familiar in connecticra with jxmr private businesses with the 
extreme difiicalty m present conditions of securi^ skilled tedinical 
labour machine tools and tedmical machinery T^ose factors have 
to be borne in mmd. 

Nor finally can we overlook altogether the question of exist. 
It has been already stated that the expansion on whicn we are already 
working Is to cost twenty crores It is a matter of mulbjdication to 
gauCT the cost to India of an expansion on the scale that many of us 
woipd like to see and that so many of us have asked for 

I have mentioned these difficulties for it would not be fair not to 
touch on them But let me assure you t ha t we aro ready to 

grapple with them and that they will not HiminUh our anxiety to see 
India m a position to play a part srorthy of her history and adequate 
to the dangers that confront her today 
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Your Finance Sub-Committces and your District Committees 
are energetically engaged m raising funds for War Purposes I am 
sure that their approach cannot fail to achieve very considerable 
results. 

I am the more confident of this when I consider that, m nine 
months, donations to my own War Purposes Fund, quite apart from 
those which have been made dircctty to the Indian Red Cross Society 
and St John Ambulance Association, to St Dunstan's, and to the 
vanous Funds which have been opened in the Provinces, have exceeded 
the sum of rupees one crore 

As you know, I have not made any direct appeal for these con- 
tnbutions I announced the openmg of my Fund, and its existence 
has been advertised from tune to time. But this remarkable result 
has been achieved by the entirely spontaneous gifts of loyal men and 
vomen from eveiyf class of His Majesty’s subjects in this country; 
from the nchest as n ell as the poorest in the land How much more 
then, surely, can your Committee and your District Committees 
achieve by a more direct and active approach to the generosity and 
the patnotism of the people of the Madras Presidency 

I wsh to thank also your Propaganda Sub-Committee, which is 
preparing and issuing mformation m the form of pamphlets and 
posters 

It is engaged m work of which I cannot too strongly emphasise 
the importance iteration and reiteration is the secret of success m this 
field of your work . the truth cannot be too often repeated I assure 
you that you can rely on the utmost co-operation m this work from 
my Director-General of Information, and you should not hesitate to 
use to the full the organisation which he controls. 

I cannot end my remarks to you without raentiomng, the 
importance of your Civic Guards 

I have told you that I know full well how anxious the ordmary 
citizen is to do ^ that he or she can to contribute to the safety and 
to the mamtenance of pubhc order in this country The raismg of 
a Civic Guard provides that opportunity. 

Our defences are sound and let us hope that we have no enemy 
withm our gates But our defences have to be protected, and recent 
events m Europe have shown us that against the ' fifth column ' a 
nation that values its hberty can never be too well prepared 

We have our army and we have our pohee, but the more 
assistance they can get the more effective will be the shield that they 
provide I am sure that a tramed and disciphned body of voluntary 
workers such as your Civic Guard should be, can give that assistance 
to a degree that is beyond measure valuable 

It remains for me only to repeat how happy I am to have had 
this opportumty of meetmg and speaking to you I need not say that 
I shall watch the progress of your work with the keenest mterest 
May God speed your endeavours and may every success attend them ” 
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23. EXPANSION OF THE EXEClTlTVE COVHOL 
sups to rnnfoTce tMo Central Govemmorti by the exf<amon of th* 
Governor-General t Exeeutw Council and the esiabltskmeni of a 
War Advisory CouncU teere announced by Lord Linlitiim »« a 
statement on August 8 1940 His Excellent also assured the country 
of the British Government s sympathy mth Indus s f>oliticaJ aspirations 
and indicated the manner in ahtch those aspirations might be gwen 
practical shape Text of the statement 

India s anxiety at thla moment of critical importance in the 
world struggle against tyranny and aggression to contribute to the 
full to the common cause and to the tnun^ of our common ideals is 
manliest She has already made a miAty contribution She is 
anxious to a greater contribution sml. His Majesty's Govern 
ment are deeply concerned that that unitv of national purpose m 
India which would enable her to do bo should be achieved at as early 
a moment as possible. They feel that some further statement of 
their intenboos may help to promote that unity In that hope 
they have authorised me to make the present statement 

Last October His Majesty's Government again made it clear 
that Dominion Status was thW objective for India- They added 
that they were ready to authorise the expanrion of the Governor 
General s Council to mchide a certain number of representativee of 
political parties and they prop o sed the establishment of a Consultative 
Committee In order to facilitate bannomous co-opcratian it was 
obviom that some measure of agreement m the- Provinces between 
the major parties was a desirable pre-reqmsite to therr joint coUabora 
lion at the Centre. Such agreement was unfortunately not reached, 
and m the circumstances no prepress was then possible 

During the eaiher part of this year 1 continued my eSorts 
to bnng political parties together In these last few weeks I agam 
entered into conversations with prominent political personages m 
British India and the Chancellor of the Cbamb^ of Princes the results 
of which have been reported to His Maj^ty's Government, 
His Majesty's Government nave seen also the resolutions passed by the 
Congress Working Committee the Muslim League and the ILndu 

It is dear that the earlier difieieuces which had prevented 
the achievement of national unity remain unbndged- Deeply as 
His Majesty’s Government regret this they do not feel that they 
should any longer because of these difi eren cc s postpone the expan 
Sion of the Gerv’emor -General 5 Council and the establishment of a 
body which will more closely associate Indian public opinion with 
the conduct of the war by the Central Government. They have 
authorised me accordi^ly to invite a certain number of representative 
India n s to join my E«cutive Counefl. They have authorised me 
further to estabhih a War Advisory Council which would meet at 
regular intervals and which would contain representatives of the 
Indian States and of other mterests m t^ national life of India 
' as a whole. 
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The conversations which have taken place, and the resolutions 
of the bodies which I have ]ust mentioned, make it clear however 
that there is still m certain quarters doubt as to the intentions of 
His Majesty's Government for the constitutional future of India, 
and that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of mmonties, 
whether pohtical or religious, is sufficientty safeguarded in relation 
to any constitutional change by the assurance already given. There 
are two mam pomts that have emerged On those two points His 
Majesty's Government now desire me to make their position clear 

The first is as to the position of mmonties in relation to any 
future constitutional scheme It has already been made clear that 
my declaration of last October does not exclude exammation of any 
part either of the Act of 1935 or of the pohcy and plans on which it is 
based His Majesty's Government's concern that full weight should 
be given to the views of the mmonties m any revision has also been 
brought out That remams the position of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment It goes without saying that they could not contemplate 
the transfer of their present responsibihties for the peace and welfare 
of India to any system of Government whose authonty is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements m India's national life Nor 
could they be parties to the coercion of such elements mto submission 
to such a government 

The second pomt of general mterest is the machinery for 
buildmg withm the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations a new con- 
stitutional scheme when the time comes There has been very strong 
msistence that the frammg of that scheme should be primarily the 
responsibility of Indians themselves, and should ongmate from 
Indian conceptions of the social, economic and pohtical structure of 
Indian life His Majesty's Government are m sympathy with that 
desire, and wish to see it given the fullest practical expression subject 
to the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Bntam's long 
connection with India has imposed upon her and for which His 
Majesty's Government cannot ^vest themselves of responsibihty. 

It is clear that a moment when the Commonwealth is engaged 
m a struggle for existence is not one m which fundamental constitu- 
tional issues can be decisively resolved But His Majesty's Govern- 
ment authorise me to declare that they will most readily assent to 
the settmg up after the conclusion of the war with the least possible 
delay of a body representative of the prmcipal elements m India's 
national life m order to devise the framework of the new constitution 
and they will lend every aid m their power to hasten decisions on all 
relevant matters to the utmost degree 

Meanwhile they wiU welcome and promote m any way possible 
every smcere and practical step that may be taken by representative 
Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, 
on the form which the post-war representative body should take and 
the methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions, and secondly 
upon the prmciples and outlmes of the constitution itself 
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They tnist hcnvevcr that for the penod of the war (with the 
Central Govenunent reconstittrted and strengthened m the manner 
I have described and with the help of the War Advisory Conncil) 
all parties m mmnnlriw and mterests win combine and co-operate 
in makme a notable TnHian contribotion to the victo^ of the world 
cause winch is at stake. Moreover they hope that m this process 
new bonds of muon and understanding will cmeiTC and thus pave the 
way towards the attarament by Indm of that free and equal part 
ncnhip in the British Commonwealth winch remains the proclaimed 
and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament 

24. WHAT BOMBAY SAYS TODAY, INDIA 
SAYS TOMORROW 

Extracts from speech to the Bombay War CommtUees at Bombay 
on August 13 1940 

In the short time that your Committees have been organised 
you have already achieved a great deal and I find it most encouraging 
to observe the spirit with winch yon have applied yourselves to yonr 
important tasks. I was particularly glad to hear from Your Excellency 
of the most valuable work winch is bong done in the districts 

1 am delisted to notice the representative diaracter of your 
Committees. Dm work on which you are engaged is of vital national 
importance — no less than the defence and securiW of this great c oimUy 
Let us not under-estimate the task before us but rather pledge our 
selves to devote aH our resources spiritual as well as material, and all 
our energies to the high purpose of victory Hero in India we may all 
of ns take heart and courage from the certam knowledge that the wnole 
of this country — with adegreo of unanimity which is nmneaisely 
ficant — is witn us in our determination at all cost to p re ser ve India 
from the malignant influence of Nazi power You will have read 
in the Statement which I was authorised to last Thursday of 

the desire of His Majesty's Government to promote m. TnHfai that unity 
of national purpose which will enable India to m full measure 

the great and worthy contribution to the common cause which it is 
in her power to make and of the steps which I propose to take to that 
end. I am convinced that all who serve on War dommlttees here m 
Bombay City in the districts and elsewhere throughout India must 
lay aside all political and sectarian pryudlces if they are well and truly 
to perform the task for which the Committees are destoed. They 
must work, as I am sure you are working umted by a slngw purpose — 
the defence of the Commonwealth by the winning of thU war 

There Is one matter whidi I should inm to mention— a matter 
which Is of very great concern to all of tn — I refer to the expansion 
of the Indian Ami^ Forces and of In d ia s ^ur eSort in the productiou 
of munitions and equipment and m the field of supply Wo would — 
most of us — like to see an army of a milhon men called into being to 
defmd these shores as it were at a word of command. Your impati 
ence to see this accomplished is natural and the destre of this Presldeiicy 
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to bear its full share in the expansion does you credit Bombay 
Presidency has already supplied nearly 10,000 recruits since the out- 
break of N\'ar, and I loiow tliat the supply of manpower is far from 
exhausted. I assure you that cverjiihing possible is being done and 
\m11 continue to be done, not only to recruit and tram the forces which 
the country needs as quickty as temporary limitations of equipment 
wall allow, but to make India as self-sufficient as possible to arm, 
equip and supply those forces I have myself seen factories m this 
country, where the lathes are turning and the machines working night 
and day, and thousands of men arc engaged m turning out munitions 
and other matenal of war in cver-mcreasing quantities. It is an 
inspirmg sight , and it is only a beginning. One cannot produce 
modem armies, springing fully armed and equipped from the ground, 
by a simple order to the recruiting sergeants. Their equipment and 
their trainmg takes time. Equipment is the limiting factor, and in this 
field we are still short of machinery and of skilled men to use it. But 
we are in process of overcoming these difficulties Once they are 
removed, expansion wU be possible to the full measure of our 
requirements 

Let me turn now to the work of your various Committees I am 
exceedmgly glad to learn that His Excellency the Governor’s War 
Gifts Fund IS making such good progress, and I trust that the ener- 
getic approach of the Committee which is in charge of this Fund 
(generously assisted as it is by the Press) iviU secure a contribution 
commensurate with the size and the importance of this Presidency 

The mam object to which you have decided to apply the money 
you raise — a fighter squadron for the Indian Air Force — is well-chosen 
to appeal to the public imagmation, and one which is clearly and 
directly related to the defence of these shores As you know, arrange- 
ments are m tram to make aircraft available for the expanded Indian 
Air Force, and let us hope it will not be long before one of the new 
Squadrons is proudly caxrymg the name of this Presidency A 
fighter squadron, with re^rves, costs nearly 34 lakhs of rupees, and a 
smgle fighter plane costs nearly a lakh and a half Let each town and 
group of villages see whether <it can produce the means to supply a 
fighter plane . let Gujarat vie with the Carnatic to see which can first 
produce a flight or more of aircraft, and you will soon have one 
squadron, if not two or three. 

I trust that the figures of investment m Defence Loans will 
soon be more encouragmg, and I shall certainly see that the suggestions 
which you have made for improvmg the position in this respect are 
at once carefully considered Investment to assist war effort should 
appeal not only to the rich man, but to the man of more moderate 
means who cannot afford to give his money for the cause as freely 
as he can lend it Spontaneous gifts from all classes of people, rangmg 
from several lakhs of rupees to a few annas, have amounted, in the 
case of my own War Purposes Fund to a remarkable total of over one 
crore of rupees m less than 10 months , the donors were those whose 
ready patnotism needed no appeal to make their offermg to the com- 
mon cause This city and the districts of the Presidency can claim 
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many wealthy dtitcna and I am encouraged to bohevo that when 
they are reminded by your appeal* that a loosening of their purse- 
Btrings for gift or loan will harten the ultimate victory they (and not 
only the wealthy but every man occordmg to hia means) will respond 
in a manner wo^y of your traditional liberality 

Your War Publkity Committee has been very active. I think 
if I may say so that your idea of installing a loudspeaker system to 
convey to the pul^c a conthmous supply of straight news is an admir 
able one end I have arranged that it should be commended to the 
attentiou of Conunittees In other parts of Indio. Lies and alarmist 
rumours will o^y prevail If peo^ ^ not bear the truth often enou^ 
There is no discouragement In the truth and it is important for India 
that it should be told m Bombay again and again for I need hardly 
remind you. Gentlemen that what Bombay sa^ or what Bombay 
believes to^y has echoed right round this subcontinent by 
tomo rro w 


K, LAWRENCE MUJTARY SCHOOL 

14 , Spetch in pratnttng nem 5 cAooJ Cdovr to Lamence Royal 
School on Stptember 14, 1940 — 

Mr Principal, Members of the StaS Boys and Gnls of the 
Lawrence Ro3ral MlUtarv Sdiool, — I count it a great hMonr to 
present to you today this newty consecrated colour When colour* 
were first presented to the School by Lord Dalhousie nearly 88 yea^ 
ago our grandfathers at the beginning of the second half of the 19th 
century were faring the future with a certain degree of complacency 
and s^-satisfaction, which the onset of war m the Cnmea and of 
trouble* in this country was soon to disturb 

In when those first colours wer e rcj^ced by now one* 
the Britim Empire with it* AlBe* had recentty emerged victonoas 
from the great^ test to which It bad till then been subjected and 
DOW for the third time tou are receiving a new school colour m a 
year which win prove I briieve to be one of the greatest landmarks 
in our history— m the history oI civili*ation itsclL 

From this crisis too wo shall emerge victorious I have no doubt 
ancLplease God wo shall have hP co mp lacency and be purified 
in spirit and strengthened in our resolve to build a new and better 
world. 

For this purpose the world vrili surely need young men and 
women Imbued In full measure with that strength of character which 
It was the object of your Sriiod s great founder to produce. It will 
call for hard and unremitting w or k , great faith, steadfastness of 
purpose discipline and loyalty loyalty not only to an earthly ruler 
Mt to the principles for ^riilch we are now fi g h ting and to God. 
Of such loyalty tlds colour is the emblem and in the spirit in which 
wo haim ju»t prayed may It ever Inqrire you and those who wHl 
you to prepare 3Wir*elves for service In the cause of justice 
and righteousness. 
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26. THAILAND GOODWILL MISSION 

Speech uclcomnig the Thailand Goodwill Mtsston led by H. E. Oct. 3, 
Captain Luang Dhainrong Navasvaslt, at Simla on October 3 , 1940 : 1940 

"It IS my pleasure and pnvilege this evenmg, on behalf of 
the Kmg-Emperor, to welcome you, Captain Luang Dhamrong Navas- 
vasti and the other Members of the Thailand Goodwill Mission, to 
the summer capital of the Government of India. 

^ly Government would have hked to have been able to entertain 
you themselves at the ^vmter capital of Delhi, where it would have 
been easier to show you thmgs of greater interest than can be seen 
here m the Himalaya Mountains, but the exigencies of your programme 
made this impossible 

None the less I am profoundly gratified to learn that you 
mtend to visit Delhi, where you will fed, gathered m proximity 
to the buildmgs of India’s new capital, the monuments of many 
centuries of Indian civihsation and history, and where I know that 
the Head of the Delhi Provmce will endeavour to give you such 
msight as is possible mto the workings of the administration of the 
Impenal capital 

I hope, too, that you will find your visit to the North-West 
Frontier of India and to Bombay mterestmg as well as pleasant 
On the North-West Frontier you will be able to see somethmg of 
India’s problems on her land frontier, and m Bombay and Calcutta 
two of the great ports of Asia You may be certain that you will 
receive from the people of the provmces you visit the warmest and 
most smeere of welcomes. 

I could only have wished that tune had permitted of your 
undertakmg a tour still more extensive, for I can assure you of the 
depth of the mterest which your fnendly visit has called forth through- 
out India, and of the anxiety of the people of this ancient land to 
do all honour m their power to the representatives of your famous 
State, so closely jomed with India by so many histone and cultural 
Imks 

It is not often that we have the pnvilege of welcoming a Cabmet 
Munster of another Government to India, and I can assure you that 
the peoples of India are proud of the opportimity of showmg some 
of the sights and problems of then great country to the emissaries 
of a State with which the whole Bntish Empue, as well as India, 
have always enjoyed such happy relations. 

The most recent proof of this hes m the Non- Aggression Treaty 
between Great Bntam and Thailand, from which we may draw 
renewed confidence that the well-established traditions of friendship 
and goodwill between Thailand and the countries of the Bntish 
Commonwealth of Nations will stand firm through these difficult 
tunes The hentage of Thailand, which I know means the land of 
the free, is one of peace and neutrality, and we m India cannot but 
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regard the visit of Yoar Excellent s Mission as offering us fresh 
assurance that the heritage will not bo forgotteiL 


I can only hope that when Your Excellency s Mission lea\T 
India, you will carry with you the memory of a great and hospitable 
people whose history and aspirations in common with those of 
Thailand, will alsvays incline them to seek and maintain that spirit 
of peace and goodwill towards friendly neighbours which your 
Mission is so admnablv designed to promote 


27 EASTERN GROUP CONFERENCE 

Oct. S, The coimlnrt of the EAstem Gro«^ of the Bntith CommoiweeaUh 
IMO of Nahons had ti tn tketr power wrhng together to make towards the 
common cause a coniribvhontektch imxs d^tri^ to be of ihe^eaiest value 
and wht^ might indeed prove to be deasive satd Lora LtiUiihgow in hts 
speech at the opening of the Eastern Group Conference in the Coitnal 
Chamber New Ddht on October 25 1940 

Thu Conference said Hts Excellent was almost itmque in the 
political experience of the Bnitsh Commonwealth It represented the 
active collaboration of a part of the Commonwealth tn the tn^^ of the 
whole and U mplted that thou parts of the Empire lying east and south 
of Sues were awd to inveslig^ the assumption of new responsibUxties 
which would lighten the httrdm of the Mother Coto^ 

Text of the speech 

The need for a Conference soch as this has long been apparent 
to those who have studied the organisation of the British Common 
wealth of Nstlans for a protracted war and from the ready response 
to the invitations which I was recently authorised by Hi< Majesty's 
Government In the United Kingdom to send out I judge that other 
Empire Governments in this part of the world are as eager as the 
Government of India to make the Conference a llvinj; part of our war 
effort 

India may congratulate herself on her fortunate geographical 
position for her the occasion Is historic, and on behalf of my Govern 
ment and the people of India I extend a very cordial welcotne to the 
visiting Delegations, I also welcome the Mlriistiy of Supply Mission 
whose opportune arrival in India will enable the Oonference to benefit 
by the Mvfce of Sir Alexander Root and bis colleagues, I am glad, 
too to think that we shall have avallahle to ns the advice of the strong 
and representative body of non-officfal advisers from TnHta who are 
present here today 

I wonld not have It thought here or elsewhere that the holding 
of the Conference Implies any failure' of the members of the Eastern 
T of Empire countries to help one another In the war effort 
“oeed we in mdla have been muai iropressed by the eagerness of 
other Empire Govemmenti to help ui and we hope that we for our 
part have done our best to meet such demands as they have made 
upon us. 
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What the Conference does imply is somethmg veiy different — a 
determmation not merely to help one another, but to pool our resources 
so that we may as a group of Governments and countries put forth the 
greatest material war eSort that we can. 

The idea underlymg the Conference is by no means new ; it 
arises from the Imperial Conference of 1937. But its urgency has 
been borne m upon us more particularly durmg the past six months. 
Many of the countries represented here played a great part m the War 
of 1914 — 18, contnbutmg without stmt men, money and matenal. 
In that war, however, matenal resources, though of great importance, 
were considerably less important than they are today, and it is prob- 
ably true that the outlymg Empire countnes concentrated very 
largely upon manpower and the simpler forms of eqmpment, relying 
upon the highly organised mdustnes of the United Kmgdom and her 
Alhes to do the rest. 

When the present war began we knew that conditions would be 
very different, but we could not foresee the fall of Norway, Denmark, 
HoUand, and Belgium , imd the destruction of France as a raihtary 
power and ally m Europe The British Empire now fights alone, and 
must not only find the men and matenal to defend the United Kmg- 
dora agamst invasion, but provide for the defence of her outlymg 
members, and for the equipment of the remnants of the forces of her 
conquered Alhes. 

This Conference therefore, while havmg a precedent m the 
Irapenal Conference of 1937, nevertheless falls mto a category almost 
umque m the pohtical expenence of the Bntish Commonwealth 

It represents the active collaboration of a part of the Common- 
wealth m the mterests of the whole , it imphes that those parts of the 
Empire which he east and south of Suez are about to mvestigate the 
assumption of new responsibihties, which will hghten the burden on 
the Mother Country at a time when she is preoccupied with difficult 
problems pecuhar to the present phase of the war , and it reflects those 
quahties of resihency and adaptabihty which are a charactenstic 
feature of our pohtic^ mstitutions, for it means that those umts of the 
Commonwealth which are situated m the Eastern hemisphere are 
ready and wiUmg to associate themselves with pohcies m which self- 
mterest and self-assertion are relegated to second place m face of the 
menace that is confrontmg the Commonwealth as a whole 

The spread of the war m the direction of the Middle East cannot 
disrupt the pohtical mtegnty of the Commonwealth, because that 
mtegnty is rooted m freedom and justice which are component elements 
of that pohtical philosophy which imbues all sections of the Common- 
wealth A threat to any part of the Commonwealth is a threat to the 
whole and the immediate danger is bemg faced at present m the 
Mother Country 

In this situation our first plain duty is to reheve the Umted 
Kmgdom of such of her burdens as we can bear ourselves, and I suggest 
that we can best do this by prepanng a jomt scheme showmg clearly 
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bow far viewed not as Individual Govenunacta and countries but as a 
Htrap we are capable of meeting onr own war needs and of supplying 
m measure the war needs of the United Kingdom. 

The task of the Conference is m brief the preparation of such a 
scheme and my Government and 1 are under no iUuslons as to the 
fnmpT^T H y of youT deHberatfons. .AD or almost aD the countries 
represented here are producers of raw materials some are fortunate in 
possessmg more or highly organised mdustnes and some are able 
to Trmnnfar Lum mumtiona of wbI cn a fairly large s ca l e . It will be 
for the Delegations to declare the strengths and weaknesses of their 
l e sp e cliv B countries and for the Conference as a whole to say bow far 
the of one country be made good by the actual or 

potential surplus of anothe r 

It Is p ossMe that in respect of certam items of supply no 
planning may be needed but there wiD I bcUeve be room for planning 
and rationalization over a vc^ wide field The Conference clearly 
cannot stop short at recommending a comperativEly easy exchange 
of raw materl^ and manufactured articles It wDI have to conslto 
the position of the participating countries as a group and the best 
inethods of making tne group s^-snpporting 

Ton may find when you come to consider the establishment of 
new manufactures that it Is convenient that one or more countries 
within the ^up should concentrate upon particular items and that 
some genoru all^tlon of todostnal remnsibillty wDl be mentable. 
Again yon may find that all the countries in the group are short of 
certam essentials and the means of securing these wiD have to be 
planned. 

The procedure by which the Conference wiD approach and solve 
these important problems is of course for the Conference to decide. 
Many of the problema to be dhni^qed are in their detaDed aspects 
a matter for experts and I should to Tnalrf; it clear that my Govern 
ment intends to makw available to individual Delegations and to the 
Conference as a whole all the expert assistance at Its command whether 
of an offkaa] or non-official character 

India IS frequently described as a bureancratic country but wo 

S itly both in peace and in war on the co-operation of organised 
and I ack^vdedge now with gratltu^ the reading and 
y with which Indiii industry has responded to our wartime 

needs. 


The services of experts engaged in Industry have been at our 
disposal from the first and I am glad to that so many of the 
gentlemen who have devoted so much ti™ and thought -to pr^u^on 
^blems since the war b^an have come to New Delhi to advise the 
Conference and its various Committees Our own official experts are 
also available particularly on the more spedalired side of Munitions 
Production and I am sure that I am speaking for Sir Alexander 
Roger when I say that his very capable team w^ give aD the help 
they can. 
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It would be idle to expect that the scheme to be drawn up by 
this Conference will be so complete and detailed that it will leave 
nothing to be settled by the participating countries. It wU, we all 
hope, be a clear enunciation of policy and prmciples, but there \vill 
mevitably be a great mass of detail to be settled after the Conference 
disperses 

One of the objects of the Conference is, therefore, to consider 
the establishment of a Standing Committee to see that the Conference 
policy IS acted upon ivith promptitude and energy. Wliether this 
Committee can be of real use, as my Government believes, what 
countnes should be represented upon it, and when it should be estab- 
hshed, are matters for the Conference to consider , 

What I have said so far relates entirely to war supply, and the 
Conference will doubtless deal with war supply and nothing else We 
know, however, that some visiting Delegations desire to make use of 
the facilities available here for the discussion of wider economic issues, 
and my Commerce Department will be most ready to undertake such 
discussions wth them 

Before I leave you to your deliberations, let me add that if the 
members of any Delegation desire while they are here to see something 
of this great country, with its great resources of raw matenals and its 
growing mdustnes, my Government will be only too glad to provide 
the necessary facilities. This is not an occasion for salesmanship or 
advertisement, and there is senous work ahead of us all But some 
of those present may, as the deliberations of the Conference proceed 
find it necessary to acquire at first hand some knowledge of India's 
capabilities , and others who can spare the time may wish to carry 
away mth them impressions not limited to the restricted circle of New 
Delhi 

I have said that there is senous work ahead of usaU The bnmt 
of the ^va^ has so far fallen upon the United Kingdom, and our hearts 
go out in S3mipathy and admiration for the steadfast courage of its 
people, and of those who have been called upon to defend its shores 

If this Conference enables us to do more than we have yet done 
to protect the life of the Commonwealth, if withm the next few months 
we are able to feel that our united efforts are enablmg us to exert our 
undoubted strength to the full, then we shall not have laboured m 
vam 

I am satisfied that we have it m our power, working together, 
to make towards the common cause a contribution which is destined 
to be of the greatest value, and which may mdeed prove to be decisive 
But if results of the highest value are to flow from our joint endeavours, 
it is evident that our contribution must be timely as well as sufficient, 
for, in war, speed is near to victory 

As I have already indicated it is a new conception of our Common- 
wealth ideals which be reflected m your dehberations here There 
IS somethmg significant, even dramatic, m the thought of Great Britain 
bravely bearmg the brunt of the enemy’s attacks while her kmsmen 
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and assodated peoples In the East are mnnhnTling their forces for that 
nltimate victory which will bring an end to aggression and to that 
depravity of the soul which accompanies totalitarianism. 

Those Empires of the past which have fallen have generally fallen 
from some Inherent defect from within. That is not Incely to be the 
fate of the (Enm i t y of peoples represented by the British Common 
wealth The British deiiusnts within that comity have a common 
heritage to clefend and the sister peoples assodated with it also derive 
their aspirations from the traditions we seek to uphold. 

Together we represent varying degrees of that political philo- 
sophy 'v^ch permeates the whole the common denominator of all 
IS faith in freedcnn and a belief in those i^hingw of the s pirit which make 
peoples tmly great Thus what we seek to do here u not something 
that win redormd only to oar credit as mdlvidoal nnltB of a woridwide 
Empire rather should it reEect the hrm expression of cmr living faith 
in the splendid heritan whicdi we enjoy as members of an association 
of liberty loving peoples. 

The P rim e Minister asks me to convey the following message 
fr om him to the Eastern Group Conference — 

The Assembly of Representative* of all cmr Governments in the 
Eastern Hemisphere to plan more effective mutual Late^nticm of thdr 
resource* is a remarkable event In defence of our c omm on freedom 
you are indeed building m a new world of armed strength to redress 
the balance of the old. We here will find fresh encouragement in your 
labours and look to the day when force* created by our efforts both 
East and West advance together for final overthrow of the powen of 
evfl. 


28. IRRIGATION RESEARCH IN INDIA 

Tht $nginun who binU and matniained India t im^oHon works 
ars among the foremost benefactors of the Indian culiivaior says Lord 
Linlithgow opening the deoenth meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation 
in Delhi on Nooember 4 1940 Text of speech 

I am most grateful to you for having mvited mo once more 
to open your annual meeting My interest In agriculture and In 
the welfare of the Indian cultivator in particular iakecn and abiding 
and It therefore gives me a very sp^ial wwim of pleasure to have 
this opportunity of meeting and speaking to t hos e on whom in this 
country the fruitfulness of the land so largely depends 

When I last had the privilege of Bdf5i‘»*^ng you four year* 
ago 3roor Board was six years old. This month secs Its tenth birthday 
and the thriving youngster se eim If I may say so to have maintained 
its early pio iri ls e of h^thy development and useful activity 

On your Board are r ep r esen ted engineers from all parts of 
In di a, in whose able hands rests t>m administration of one of the 
greatest systems of irrigation in the world- In the building and 
Tnamten an ce of that system you the engmeers who have gone 
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before you must be numbered among the foremost benefactors of 
the Indian cultivator. Tlie return on the vast capital investment 
of Rs 154 crores, which has so far been spent on imgation works 
m India, is not to be measured m terms of revenue, but m the more 
precious currency of human life and prospenty , and, thanks to the 
imgation works which you have made, not only has the threat of 
famine been removed from uude areas of the country, but, year after 
year, the imgated fields bear crops of which the value in a smgle 
year is not far short of the whole capital cost of the great barrages, 
canals and distnbutanes which harness the waters and guide them 
where and when they are required. 

Smee I last addressed you, a great deal of water has flowed 
under the bndges and down your canals With the commg of pro- 
vmcial autonomy the responsibility for the maintenance of the great 
Indian imgation systems has now devolved upon Provmcial Govern- 
ments. Although she is divided into many Provmces and States, 
it must never be forgotten that India is essentially one country. 
The experience gamed in one part of India may prove of the greatest 
value m another, and I can imagine no field of engmeenng science 
m which it IS more desirable that experience and Imowledge should 
be pooled than in the study and practice of imgation. It is therefore 
most important that there should be machmery to make the best 
use of this pooled expenence and to serve as a cleanng house of 
mformation and advice 

There are numerous problems which are constantly assuming 
practical importance, not only for you as engmeers but for those 
responsible for the admmistration of vast agricultural tracts To 
mention only a few of them, there is the question of reclairamg de- 
teriorated land withm the bounds of important water-yieldmg catch- 
ment areas , the control and equitable distribution of all the flow 
available , the economical use of flow and the storage of surplus 
flow These are some of the problems which call for solution, and 
it IS m this sphere that the Central Board of Imgation serves so 
important a purpose at the present time 

I was impressed when I read your agenda by the amount of 
valuable work which has been achieved by the various Imgation 
Research Institutes and Divisions, and particularly by those at Poona, 
Lahore, m Smd and m the United Provmces Your research officers 
meet twice a year, and I understand that their deliberations are 
most carefully recorded and dissemmated, not only m India but 
also throughout the Bntish Empire In happier tunes they are 
stiU more widely circulated throughout the world 

One of the great tragedies of war is the mterruption which 
it entails m the spread of beneficial knowledge which, m times of 
peace, is stimulated by the mtemational contacts of scientists and 
research workers of all countnes, and the shanng of expenence valuable 
to mankind which is encouraged by all civihsed Governments In 
this direction I am happy to know that the part which India has 
played is an important one and that testimony is frequently received 
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from distant parts of the worid to the valne of the work of yonr 
research organ^tioos. 

Among these I must refer particulariy to the Central Irrigation 
and Hydro-Dynamic Research Station near Poona which has done 
first fJgw work and which I was greatly disappomted not to be able 
for reasons ontside my control to visit when 1 was recently at Poona 
tho^ I was able to study its records and see photograjins and plans 
of its models. I have also in mbd the Irrigation Research Laboratory 
at Lahore workmg In conjunction with tlm nver training and model 
station at MalDcpor which I had the satisfaction of visitmg earher 
in my Viceroyalty 

I am delighted to see f ro m your Secretary's annual report 
that the Bureau of Information for ungation attached to the Board 
and formed as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture over which I had the honour to preside is proving 
to be of value The Bureau s large and carefulW selected library 
ts a source of extensive and reliable information of which I am glad 
to thinV that good use Can be and is made by imgation engineers 
in India 

I am particularly to observe that you have on your agenda 
a revised constitution desiroed to admit Indian States to membership 
of the Central Btwxd of Irrl^tlon In some of the States there 
axe fine irngatkm systems and the participation of some of the Chief 
Engineers m the States m your deLiberations wQ] I feel sure be a 
source of added strength to the Bc^nL 

Before I end I must touch upon another matter closely con 
nected In modem tunes with inigatiom I refer to the development 
of hydro-ekctnc systems Your prede ces sors erected worn by 
which the waters of the great rivms of India, instead of running 
waste to the sea, were collected and distrflrated to increase the fertility 
of the soiL Their great work you are now continuing but a feature 
of the present age fa the ham«sing of those great waters to perform 
at the tame time another task. 

ifexjem engfaeermg has found in the great r iv er s of India 
not only a source of ifie-giviug water but also of electrical pbwer 
This power is not only emplcrfed in indastiy but also assists the 
imgation engineer by drivmg the pumps of his tubo-we^ So 
closely related are the two uses of the dement as a source 
of irrigation and as a source of po we r that the time may not be far 
distant when some organisation may become necessary to secure 
the closest possible co-ordination between the two. 

And now I will leave you to your deliberations for the success 
of which you have my warmest good wishes. You who are irrigation 
engin eers are privileged to an extent whkh few of us are to see 
materialise in your tune and before your own eyes the fruit of your 
labours. You have the satisfaction of knowing that the work on 
which you arc engaged is of Incalculable benefit to mlllioiis of souls. 
It is a great servia to the Wd in whkh you work and live and a 
service of which India Is justly proud. 
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29. UNFORESEEI^ DEVELOPMENTS ‘ 

None could have foreseen a year before, said Lord Linlithgow address- Nov. 
ing the two Houses of the Central Legislature on November 20, 1940, that 1940 
in the interval, the Empire would be bearing single-handed in the war a 
burden so heavy as it was bearing , that of its Allies, Poland and France 
would have been conquered , that Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium 
would have been added to the list of Nazis' victims , that Italy would have 
made an equally unpiovoked attack on gallant Greece 

But we would have been well-content had we been able to foresee, too, 
the valour and the success of the resistance offered India's war effort 
had struck the imagination of the world His Excellency's confident hope 
that India would live up to her highest traditions, had been fulfilled in the 
highest degree 

In view of the fact that the major political parties were not prepared 
to take advantage of the opportunity offered to them by his announcement 
of August 8 , 1940, which would have placed real power and real responsi- 
bility in Indian hands and would have made for the preservation of Indian 
unity and agreed constitutional settlement for the future, His Majesty's 
Government had decided that His Excellency would not be justified in 
proceeding with the enlargement of the Executive Council or the establish- 
ment of tlie War Advisory Council at the moment But His Majesty's 
Government did not propose to withdraw the proposals and were prepared 
to give effect to them as soon as they were convinced that a sufficient degree 
of representative support was forthcoming Text of the address, 

" Gentlemen, 

I am very glad to meet you all agam today 

The fourteen months that have elapsed since I last addressed you 
has been a period of great events, events of profound significance both 
in their immediate efiect and m their ultimate reaction on the fortunes 
of civihsation and the history of the world I warned you m September 
1939 that we should be ill-advised if we thought that victory was easily 
achieved or that the course of the conflict would be free from reverses 
to our arms. I expressed at the same time complete and entire 
confidence m the outcome of the war I emphasised how vitally 
important it was to India, the Empire, and to the world's civilisation 
that that outcome should be satisfactory, and I added that I felt 
certam beyond any question that the response which India would make 
m a conflict for ideals so dear to her would be one of the utmost value 
and importance, and one worthy of her traditions and her ancient 
name 

When I spoke to you we could none of us have foreseen that 
fourteen months later the Empire would be beanng smgle-handed a 
burden so heavy as it bears today , that of its allies at the beginnmg of 
the war Poland and France would have been overrun and conquered , 
that unprovoked Nazi aggression would have added to its victims 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium ; and that Italy would have 
made an equally unprovoked attack on the gallant people of Greece, 
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^ose snperb resistance commands our admiration today But we 
should have been well content fourteen months ago had we with any 
foreknowledge of the events which have happened of the vastly 
increased burden placed upon the Empire of the intens i fication of the 
most ruthless and unpriirapled forms of attack on human life and 
human property by air and sea of the singular disregard with which 
our enemies have c ontm ued to treat international obbgations and 
treaties so long as they could derive a temporary adv an t a ge in doing so 
h ftd we I say been enabled to foresee too the valour and the success 
of the resistance ofiered. The work of the armed forces of the Crown 
by sea by land in the air in every theatre of war whether they are 
drawn from India fr om the Dominions and Colonies or from the 
Home country is such as to fill ui with pnde with thankfulness and 
with confidence ior the future. 

While the war lasts its implications its consequences are such 
that it can never for a moment bo out of our minds t^t in everything 
that we do It must always be present to us But I do not propose 
today nor would this be the piaco to enlarge m this speech on the 
detafl of India s war eSort on the splendid work which In dian troops 
have done and are doing In the fi guring line or on the magnificent 
aduevements of India whether British India or the Indian States 
in the provision of men of money of materials. No praise could be 
too warm for that achievement It is one that has struck the 
bon of the world one for which the whole Empire Is I kuow deeply 
grateful And substantial as that achievement alreai^ Is no pams 
are bemg spared to enable India to give sbll further emsct in all the 
ways I have mentioned and with as little delay as may be to the 
univer sa l desire in this country to help the Alhes and to see the trium ph 
of the ideals for which they are The confident hope that I 

expressed a year ago that India would hve up to her highest traditions 
have been rulfiUea m the highest degree Yon may be confident 
Gentlemen that in thL^ vital matter I and my Government are fuHy 
alive to the importance not only of responding to India s desire to help 
but of making her in the matter of defence as self-sufficient as possible 
and to the necessity of bringing her equipment to the highest 

practicable pitch of adequacy and effidcncy 

Isold Gentlemen that the war must bo continually in our thoughts 
and must be related to everything we do Of the matters on whidi I 
shall touch in the remainder of my speech the great bulk arise out of 
or have some connection with war activities or the war situation. 
There are one or two which I «hall g1v> mention which are not so 
directly connected. But in their case the Interest taken in them by the 
general public Is s ufficien tly great to Justify me in a reference 

which I should not otherwise have TwaHw 

It was with much regret that I learned of the refusal of the Lecis- 
latlve Assembly to take into consideration the Finance Bill designed to 
facihtate the fin a n cing of India s wax efiorL It wiD I tbtnlf be very 
pneially appreciated that it would be impossible for mo to acquiesce 
in the ded sl on of the Assembly and 1 have a recommendation 
which win be jdaced before the Assembly afternoon. 
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The work of the Department of Supply, which as you will remem- 
ber was established shortty before the outbreak of the war, has been 
of great value m connection \vith India’s war effort ; and I should like 
to pay a tribute to the importance of this work, and to the work of the 
Ordnance factones (which were not until recently brought under the 
Department) I should like to associate with that tribute the business 
commumty m this country, whether Indian or British At a time of 
considerable strain the Department has had the most valuable assist- 
ance from business firms, and I am glad to think that that friendly 
collaboration and patnotic assistance, so readily given, has led to some 
remarkable results. In the field of munitions, the Ordnance factones 
smce the begmmng of the war have been able to export to His Majesty’s 
Government about one hundred milhon rounds of small arms ammuni- 
tion and nearly four hundred thousand rounds of gun ammunition 
On the stores side, Indian mdustry has made contnbutions on the 
largest scale to the war effort m the shape of engineering stores, jute 
goods, and many other manufactured products I and my Govern- 
ment have been at pains to endeavour to secure that such changes 
should be made in the organisation of the Department as practical 
workmg showed likely to produce stiU better results You may be 
confident that the lessons of experience will not be lost upon us, and 
that such further modification of the supply organisation as experience 
may dictate wU be made without hesitation or delay. As I speak 
today, mdeed, further changes m the Supply Department are in view, 
designed further to speed up work, and to ensure that the orgamsation 
as a whole is as compact, and as economically run, as is consistent with 
the magnitude and the character of the operations which fall to be 
performed 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I recently welcomed to 
India the Members of the Eastern Group Conference, and the Mission 
from the Ministry of Supply headed by Sir Alexander Roger. Much as 
may have been done, much still remains to be done if India is to make 
her fuU contnbution to the war effort ; and the importance, whether 
to India or to the Empire as a whole, of the labours of the bodies to 
which I have just referred cannot be over-estimated. I should hke 
to take the opportunity to express our deep gratitude to the non- 
of&cial Advisers from India who have, with such public spirit, placed 
their services at the disposal of these bodies 

The need for hamessmg India’s economic resources to the task 
of makmg her a great centre for suppl3nng the requirements of the 
mihtary forces engaged m the war must take first place m our attention 
But the Government of India are m no way blmd to the pressmg 
problems that war conditions have brought to Indian trade and 
mdustry. The dislocation of our export trade by the cuttmg off of 
nearly all European markets has been receivmg the closest attention 
not only of my Government but of the Export Advisory Council, m 
the hope of dealmg with the problem of surplus production and of 
reducmg the size of any surplus by findmg new outlets for our products 
and manufactures. This last attempt is bemg pursued m various 
ways, of which mention may be made, m particular, of the exploratory 
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of Dr Gregory and Sir David Meek to America, and of the 
deddon to Increase the number of our Trade Commissioners in con 
tineHts other Europe beginning with Australia, On the other 
side of the picture the cuttmg off of many supplies which nonnalty 
came from abroad has created many gaps not only in India itieli 
but also in neighbouring countnes which Indian industry can hope 
to filL lam gifld to note that budness and industrial Interests in the 
c ountr y have not been alow to undertake enterprises designed to fill 
these gaps while my Government have done their best to mobilise 
technical skill for thar assistance by setting up the Board of Industrial 
and SdenUfic Research, which through its numerous Sub-C9nmilttees 
and in collaboration with the Director of Research, has already 
produced valuable results. 

The war has thrown a condderably increased burden upon the 
Provincial police forces for apart from their normal responsibility 
for law and order they now are under obligation to undertake the safe- 
goardlng of places of vital Importance to the Internal defence of the 
country sum as power plants major InstaDatkms and a number of 
protected places m addition to affording an en’hanrfjf degree of pro- 
teetkm to raffwaya and to watch and ward against sabota^ That 
burden has been materially eased by the establishment in all Prov in ces 
of the Civic Guard, and by the assistance given by that body in main 
taining Internal aeoirity The response to the for volunteers has 
been most encouraging The CM Guard has on many occasions 
already given practical proof of its usefulness and efficiency and 1 am 
coofidmt that it wOl, as its training progresses pday a most valuable 
and important part in India a war «Sort, 

Though Immediate danger to India from enemy air raids may not 
be apparent at the moment be would be a wise man who could accur 
ately foretell the development of the war and we must be prepared for 
all cventuahtiei For this reason Air Raid Precautions in India have 
been initiated in a manner designed to form a sohd basis on which 
further expansion can take place Qoso liaison exists on fMt most 
important matter between the Central Government and the Provinces 
and its expert advice and substantial grants-in aid have been placed 
at their disposaL Good progre ss has been achieved in the past year a 
progress made possible by the w iTImg co-operation and Voluntary 
effort of the peojde of India, There Is B tni much to be done 

and I need not remind you Gentlemen, of the value of the help which 
you can individually give to stimulate interest and co-operation on the 
part of the public and of local bodies In the areas from which you 
come 

Smee the last meeting of the Legislature compulsory national 
service has been introduced in India for European British subjects. 
For the smooth working of the madilneiy for enrolment I gratefully 
acknowledge the work of the National Ser vi ce Advisory Committ ee s 
aH 6f It voluntary andtheipiritof willing service has been evident on 
every hand. The European coramumty In India have yielded to none 
in the enthusiasm and self-sacriBre which they have shown in the 
common cause 
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In treatment of enemy aliens the policy of my Government has 
been guided by the desire not to disorganise the good work of missionary 
institutions, and to avoid imposing unnecessary hardship on mnocent 
and harmless people. Although, as a result of events m Europe last 


summer, remtemment, or restriction to parole centres, was necessary 
for most of those who had earlier been released on the recommendation 


of a special Committee, the case of some priests and missionaries, of 
certain Jews of enemy nationality, and of other enemy aliens who can 
show that they have consistently and publicly opposed the Nazi or 
Fascist regime, is receivmg special consideration 


The outbreak of war found many Indian students m the United 
Kmgdom. Arrangements were promptly made through the High 
Commissioner m London to repatnate those desiring to return to India, 
and to mamtam a register of those who preferred to continue their 
studies overseas To both categories the High Commissioner was 
authonsed to make financial advances where necessary. In the case 
of students retummg to India the Universities have aU, I am glad to 
say, agreed that the penod already spent at a British Umversity should 
be recogmsed for the purpose of enablmg them to complete their degree 
courses in India Special arrangements have also been made, under the 
general control of the Chief Justice of India, for holdmg Bar Examma- 
tions m this country. 


Realismg as I do the importance attached by the Muslim community 
to the performance of the sacred duty of pilgrimage to Mecca, I am 
happy that, m spite of wartime difficulties, it has been possible to 
arrange shippmg facihties, — at Calcutta, this year, as well as at Bombay 
and Karachi, — and with the collaboration of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to prevent fares for the sea passage soaring beyond the reach of 
the classes from whom the pilgrims are mainly drawn Indeed I 
understand that, thanks to a substantial reduction m charges 
announced by the Saudi Arabian Government, and to our bemg 
prepared, even in wartime, to permit the takmg of gold sovereigns 
out of India by the pilgrims, to enable them to overcome exchange 
difficulties m the Hedjaz, the minimum cost to the pilgrim will be 
substantially lower than it would otherwise have been. In fact it 
wiU be lower this year than last 


The greatly increased burden which has fallen on the Government 
of India in connection with war preparation and war work has mevit- 
ably necessitated some expansion of stafi and some additional 
expenditure It would clearly be a shortsighted pohcy to reject 
expenditure which, on a broad view, would assist m the mobilization 
of th'e economic resources of the country and further the successful 
prosecution of the war But I would take this opportUmty to say 
that I am fully alive to the vital importance of economy m the civil 
ad mini stration, and of elimmatmg aU forms of avoidable expenditure 
at a time when we have no choice but to spend large sums of money on 
defence and to augment the revenues of the Government by additional 
taxation 


In spite of their immediate pre-occupation with questions ansuig 
out of the war my Government contmue to keep a vigilant watch on 
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thfi interests of Indians overseas, Di the Union of South Africa the 
Broome Commission •which wns appointed in May last to enquire into 
aHeped penetration of Indians into predominantly 'European areas 
in Natal and Transvaal commenced its labours last month The ban 
on the assisted emigration of unskilled labour to Malaya contmues while 
questions of the wages of Tndifln labourers and of the status of the 
TniUnn community are atm under discussion 'with the Mal ayan Govern 
ments. In regard to Burma iny Government are awaiting the results 
of Mr Baxters enquiry Into the facts concerning Indian irnmigration 
into that country and they ere also watching with cloao attention the 
course of certain recent legislation which may directly afiect the Indian 
community An experienced oflBccr was sent to Mauritius to ascertam 
recent developments in that Colony so far as tb^ affect Indians. I 
regret th»t the recent convenations between my Government and the 
representatives of the Government of Ceylon should not have bad more 
satisfectory rcaultt. 

In the field of foreign affairs my Government s relations with 
Nepal continue to be most cordiid. Tbe friendly attitude of His 
Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal and of his Govranment Is evident 
from Hli Highness offer of two Brigades of Nepalese troops for the 
defence of India and from the generous donations of money made by 
BUS Highness and the members of his family This attitude of ready 
and friendly co-operation is greatly appreciated by the Government of 
India. 

His Holiness tbe thirteenth Palai Lama died m 1933 and his 
incarnation was discovered toward? the end of 1930 The installation 
ceremony of His Holmess the new Dalai Lama took place in February 
last A mission headed by Mr B J Gould, who is responsible for the 
Government of India s relations with our friendly neighbour Tibet 
was deputed to liiasa to attend the ceremony on behalf of HLi Majesty s 
Government and the Government of Int^Ia 

In October I and my Govemnicnt had the pleasure of welcoming 
to India a Mission of Goodwill from Thailand. The Mission were the 
guests oi the Government of India. During their visit they were able 
to make wide contacts and to cover nnwh CTound. On their return to 
Th a il a n d they took ■with them preaous Buddhist relics from Taxlla 
presented to tbe Thai Government by the Government of India, 'who 
also arranged, at the request of the Mission for earth from c^ain 
sacred Buddhist places m India to be placed on the acrojilane on which 
they returned to Bangkok- I am confident that the visit of this 
ML^ on will help to cement stQl further the bonds which already exist 
b e t w een India and Thailand. 

From China we are glad to welcome Dr Tal Chi Tao an eminent 
Bnd dhi s t sdiola r and Chairman of the nhfnn Public Service 
Commission 

His Excellency the Governor of the French Establishments In 
India issued an announcement in Sep t ember last Identifying French 
India with the cause of free France- 
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It gives me great sati'^faclion to be able to inform the House that 
the relations between India and Afghanistan continue to rest on a 
firm and friendly basis, and that there arc signs that the bonds between 
our two countries arc being drawn even closer m the cultural and 
commercial fields. I am glad, too, to saj'’ that m spite of the distur- 
bance of men’s minds by a penod of war and intensive rumour the 
Frontier tribes have on the whole remained remarkably steady. 
Tlic whole tribal belt from Chitral to the sea has been entirely quiet 
save in Wazinstan, and there arc many signs that the tribesmen are 
in sjTupath}' with the democratic front And Ui Wannstan, largely 
as the result of measures undertaken to control portions of tnbal 
temtoiy»^ which had served as harbourage for the collection of gangs, 
a better spirit prevails, and the peace of the Districts of the North- 
West Frontier has recently been less disturbed than at any time 
during the last few years. 

Since I last addressed you Labour m India has not been without 
its problems ; but I am happy to say that owng to the good sense of all 
concerned there has been no major dislocation of work since the w'ar 
began, and I believe that Indian labour wall continue its substantial 
contribution to the war effort. When disputes have arisen, the 
influence of my Government has always been thrown m favour of 
adjustment and conciliation rather than dictation Complaints of 
inadequate wages in the circumstances of the war situation have 
always received careful and anxious consideration an examination 
has already been made of the cost of living m the coalfields and an 
enquiry has also been instituted into the claim of railway labour for a 
dearness allow'ancc 

My Government has taken steps to obtain skilled labour for those 
mdustnes which arc engaged on war production, ensuring at the same 
time that the interests of the artisan are safeguarded Under the 
Techmeal Training Scheme, in the operation of which I have to 
acknowledge the w^mg assistance of Provincial Governments, we have 
planned not only to meet the immediate needs of the war effort, but by 
providmg well-eqmpped and competently staffed institutions for train- 
ing thousands of our young men to be skilled technicians, we have kept 
m view the needs, when peace is at last restored, of India's expandmg 
mdustnes 

Let me turn now to the constitutional field I will not detain you 
with any detailed recapitulation of the discussions with political parties 
that have taken place since the outbreak of war. As you know I have 
had discussions at vanous times with all the leading political figures 
m this country, and with representatives of all major parties and 
communities , and I can, I thmk, claim to have spared no effort to 
bring the parties together, and to reach an accommodation in the con- 
stitutional field which would be generally acceptable. It is a matter of 
profound disappomtment to me that those endeavours should not have 
been more successful than they have been, and that the differences 
which have stood m the way of that constitutional advance which His 
Majesty's Government have been so anxious to see should still persist 
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The latest and the most important of the ondeavoors made by Hu 
Majesty's Govemineait is represented by the statement which I was 
authorised to issue three months ago 

On August the 8th I published a statement on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government That statement rea£6rmed the attainment 
by India of free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth 
as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the 
British Parliament In order to remove all doubt as to the intentions 
of His Ma]c8ty’8 Government as to the method and time of progress 
towards that goal it declared the sympathy of His Majesty' s Govern 
ment with <lhe desire that the resixmsibfllty for framing the future 
constitutional scheme of Indian sen-government shonld — subject to 
due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain s long connection 
With India has imposed on her — be primarily the responalbihty of 
Indians themselves and should originate from Indian conceptions of 
the soda! economic and political structure of Indian life At the same 
tinip. it emphasised the concern of Hl< Majesty’s Government that full 
weight shotdd be given to the views of the mmonties in the fra min g 
of mat scheme and it made it clear that His Majesty s Government 
could not contem^te the transfer of their present responsibihties 
for the peace and welfare of India to any system of g ov ernment whose 
arrthonty was directly denied by large and powerful dements in India s 
national life The method by which these two mdirocnsahly linked 
objects were to be secured was the settmg up on the basis of friendly 
agreement of a body representative of ^ the pnncipal elements m 
India a national life to devise the framework of the new constitution. 
This body was to be set up immediate^ after the war but His Majesty's 
Government expressed their desire to welcome and promote in the 
meantime e ver y amccre and practical step tJik e n b5^Ind^Ws themselves 
that could prepare the way for agreement upon its form and procedure 
as well as upon the pnnctplea and outlines of the constitution itself 
Meanwiule m order to assodale Indian public opinion more closely 
with the Govenunent of India at the Centre and m the hope of 
promoting the unity of India by the creation of new bonds of under 
standing through practical and responsible co-oi)eratlon m the task of 
governing India and directing the Indian war effort I was authorised 
to invite I n di an pohtical leaders to Join my Executive Council as well 
os to establish a War Advisory Council containing representa tives of 
the Indian States and of other interests m the hfe of India 

as a whole. 

Outside India these proposals both in their Immediate and in 
their larger ultimate aspects have been welcomed os h'bcral in con- 
ception and as represenUng the practical solution of existing 
dinerences In India itself too they have met with the support of a 
-large body of opmkm in thdr more immediate aspect however 
namelj the expansion of m> Executive Counah I have not seou^ the 
response that was hoped fr^ political leaders in India. The reasons 
for which they have been unable to accept the proposals rf His 
Majesty’s Goveroment are conflicting and indeed in some ways 
mutually de5tructlv*e Hoircver that may be the effect Is that the 
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major political parties concerned are not m present curcunistances 
prepared to take advantage of the opportunity offered to them. 

His Majesty’s Government note this conclusion with smcere 
regret. The proposals m question would place real power and real 
responsibihty in Indian hands Their acceptance would afford the 
most hopeful contnbution which Indian political leaders could make 
at this critical time towards the preservation of Indian unity, and 
towards an agreed constitutional settlement for the future. His 
Majesty’s Government do not propose to withdraw them, and are still 
prepared to give effect to them as soon as they are convinced that a 
sufficient degree of representative support is forthcommg. But as 
that degree of support has evidently not yet manifested itself, His 
Majesty’s Government have decided that I should not be justified m 
proceedmg with the expansion of my Executive Council, or the 
estabhshment of the War Advisory Council, at the present moment. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to conceal from you the deep disappomt- 
raent which I feel at this failure to secure, withm the framework of the 
constitution, due expression of that ultimate and essential unity m 
which the hope and the labours of so many of us have been founded, 
and upon which must depend the future position and influence of 
India m time to come Nevertheless I would counsel you not to be 
cast down by the immediate difficulties that beset the path of pohtical 
advance m this great country For, indeed, stress of war may weU m 
the end come to strengthen and extend that very process of unification, 
and to hasten the achievement of those constitutional changes imphcit 
m self-government with umty, which at this moment it appears to 
obstruct Meanwhile m the circumstances of the world today the 
duty of my Government is clear It is to press forward with all speed 
and m every field of activity those preparations upon which rests the 
capacity of this country to wage war with ever-growmg strength and 
successfully to overcome the hazards that confront her Many thmgs 
may happen before I address you agam , but whatever the trials and 
anxieties that he before us, however sharp the tests to which we may 
be subjected, we may have faith m the capacity of India to contmue 
to play a glorious part m this righteous war agamst the forces of dark- 
ness and oppression With all faith and confidence m your resolution 
and affection, I invite you and all men and women of goodwill through- 
out this land to support m this critical hour, with all strength of body 
and spirit, the cause of India and the Empire ” 

30. COAL MINING IN INDIA 

Speech to the Indtan Mining and Colliery Owners’ Associations 
and the Indian Mining Federation at Dhanbad on December 14, 1940 .— 

" The coal mining mdustry of India dates back to the time 
of Warren Hastmgs Pemussion to work coal mines m Bengal 
was first granted m 1774, and the important total of about xoo tons 
were dehvered to Government m 1775 For vanous reasons this 
adventure did not succeed No further attempt was made for nearly 
40 years until 1814, when mmmg was commended m Raniganj 
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The first systematic geological sarvev of the field was m a d e during 
1845 46 and a more detailed examination was made during 1858 
and i860 by wbich time some 50 collieries were already in exislexice. 
The development since 1868 been rapid- In 18^ the output 
of the coal mines m Tnd^a. was only about 500 000 tons The present 
output exceeds 28 million tons annually 

During these years with the growth of pubhe consciousness 
in such matters there has also been a gradual tot marked develop- 
ment m the measures taken for the safety of those who work undff 
ground- We who look back may at tunes feel that p i tig r e as has been 
too slow but it would be a nmtake to thmk that what is clear to 
us was equally obvious to our predecessors. Moreover as m so 
jnany othff industries the question has been complicated by the 
participation in the industry of tlune who can barely afford to make 
it pay The problem of adapting the reqnirements of safety to the 
capacity of ah owners to shoulder the financial burdens mvolved 
has not been easy Bat in this work Government have been assisted 
by the concentration of the various Interests concerned with coal 
mining Into the three Associations whose guest I am privileged to 
be this afterpoon. In your Chairman s speech a reference has been 
emde to the measures undertaken for the nnprovement of safety 
m mming during my term of office In such measures the co-operation 
which my Government has received from the Industry throng 
vour three Assodattons has been of the utmost value This col 
laboration has become closer with the growth of understanding 
between the industry and my Goiwiment and of this coliaboration 
the most fruitful result in recent years has been the passage of the 
Coal Mines Safety Act of 1939 I think that in the years to come 
this Act will be regarded as one of the turning points in the development 
of the coal mining industry m India, The steps taken under it will 
ensure that coal minem are safe from many of the dangers to which 
they were previously exposed, while stowmg as a safety measure will 
do much to conserve our available resources of co«L This morning 
I have seen aorae of the work which is being financed by the C ^3 
limes Stowing Board set up under this Act In the course of the 
last few years the fires In the two areas which I have visited have 
resulted in several million tons of coal being burnt underground 
and they have also threatened the safety of a large number of coal 
mines in the district The Mina* Department under the extended 
powers which they now possess do what they to see that in all 
mining operations doe care Is *alr^ But there is the further ques- 
tion of prevention and It is that which the activities of the Stowing 
Board are designed to ensure I am giaH t hat th e Board, while 
settling the necessary preliminaries before granting assistance towards 
ftowdng have devotM their attention to dealing with these fires and 
lam satisfied by my inspection this morning that the work of bnnging 
them under control Is being energetically and tuccessfuJly pursued. 
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31. INimTIVE IN CONSTITUTIONAL FIEI^ 

In the constitutional field, the twelve months of 1940 were " a history Dec 
of continual initiative on our side," but it was sad that no advantage 194( 
was taken by the -parties of the genuine, sincere and most generous offer 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government on August 8, said Lord 
Linlithgow in reviewing the year’s problems at the annual meeting of 
th^ Associated Chambers of Commerce on December 16, 1940 — 

” Gentlemen, — I am very glad to meet you agam today This 
IS the fifth occasion on which I have had the honour of openmg the 
annual meetmg of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and I 
deeply appreciate your kmdness m agam mvitmg me to be present 
I well know the importance of the body of opmion which you represent 
— an importance greater than ever when the busmess commumty 
IS makmg so magnificent a contribution to the prosecution of the 
war 

I would like, Sir, before gomg further, to thank you for your 
reference to the providential escape of Their Majesties from harm. 

We know the unspanng and self -saciificmg work of the Kmg and Queen, 
and the deep affection and real gratitude that they have earned 
for their ms^inng leadership That they should have escaped these 
deliberate and repeated attacks by the Carman Air Force is a source 
of the deepest relief to us aU. 

I would hke, too to associate myself, if I may, with the tribute 
you have just paid to His Excellency Sir John Herbert, whom we 
are so glad to see here today, and to Lady Mary Herbert I know 
how much the great war effort of Bengal owes to their unfaihng and 
active help and mterest, and how much the Governor’s extensive 
tourmg in his first year of office has been appreciated 

Gentlemen, your Chairman m his speech this mommg concen- 
trated on matters affectmg the war, and in my reply I propose to 
do the same At a time when everythmg we do must be tested in 
its relation to the war and to its efiective prosecution, we can well 
be proud of the help that India has given since the war began, whether 
m men (and I would pay a warm tnbute to the response of the 
European commumty) , m matenals , m money , or m gifts such as 
the magnificent gifts for the purchase of aircraft which have come 
from so many Provmces and States 

Much as we have done, there remams still more that we can do, 
and the obhgation upon everyone of us is to see m what way we 
can still further contribute to the successful termmation of the war 
and the attainment of the ideals for which it is bemg fought The 
great organisations which you. Gentlemen, represent here toMay 
have spared no pams m their power over the last fifteen months 
to orgamse the war eSort. I most deeply appreciate their help 
I ask you, so far as it is m your power to do so, to mcrease it. I 
know &at in makmg that appeal I shall get from you, and from those 
you represent, the answer that I want. 
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You, Sir in the speech you have just made have rcnrinded us 
of the great events that have taken place fimeo we met here a year 
ago The last twelve months have been a penod oi profound and 
significant chan^ None of us a year ago would have antiopated 
the rrtiiflpvi of France Some of us may have anticapeted the on 
provoked German attack on the Scandinavian Countnea on the 
tow Countnes and the equally unprovoked and wanton attack 

by Italy with sudi little success we are glad to think today 
on her frienmy rw^gfahottr Greece. But there has heeai a cynical 
opportunism about the policy of the Axis Powers in these wanton 
a gg r ess ions in these rene^red and aggravated broadies of mtemational 
law and of the sanctity of treatiee for which few of us would have 
been prepared. Eqaaliy while a year ago we had mneh reason 
to antidpate the violence of the German atta^ cm the Umted Kingdom, 
the intensification of submanne warfare and of the air ofiensive 
we can today be proud and happy that that attack pressed homo 
in disregard of every accepted convenbon of IntemationaJ life backed 
by all the mllltery mi^t oi a country that for years had been 
preparing m secret to taie advantage of the trust of others in treaties 
anti agreements should have produced so httJe efiect Great material 
damage has been done thoi^ little of it very little indeed of any 
real military significance or importance Innnense hardship and 
sugeriu g has bera caused. Before us as I speak there hes the pn>h> 
ability Indeed the certainty of many montns more of warfare of 
the sternest character before the looM for decision can be readied. 
At home our people are bearing today not merely the brunt of the 
German attack but the alrom of the inclement season of the year 
For all that they are as everyone of us know* carrying their burden 
with a serenity a confidence a will to resist and to conquer a readiness 
to respond to any call that may bo made that has never been sur 
passed in the whole history of our race The toughness of spirit 
the unity of purpose of the mother country has commanded nnivenal 
admiratian and the inspiring and courageous telegram that you Sir 
have iust read to ns from the Federation oi Chamber* oi CorDmesce 
of the British Empire and the contents of which we all so deeply 
appreciate is eloquent testimony of the resolution with which she 
looks to the future 

How can we best help those who are carT3ung so heavy a weiAt 
and who carry it to so lar^ an extent on beh^ of India ? ^at 
is my constant thought Ever since the war b^an I have lost 
no opportunity of maldng plain to the Secretary of State and to His 
Majesty s Government the anxiety of India to make the fullest 
contribution that she can In whatever way Hia Majesty^i Government 
consider most helpful to themselves. Our wish to do so they well 
kndw and, I can assure you deeply appreaate They are well 
aware of our readiness to raise men as many men os His Malesty's 
Guvemment desi r e and as we can equip~-und I pm glad to be able 
to tell you today that in those bifflJLantly conceived and executed 
operations >vh£ch are taking place in North Africa Indian troops 
have shown themselves worthy of thar highest traditions and 
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have borne themselves with the utmost distinction His Majesty’s 
Government are aware of the immensity of our natural resources, 
the extent of the assistance that we can give both immediately and 
in the future by the provision of raw matenals and m manufactured 
matenals. They know, too, how ready we are in this country to 
relieve them if they so desire, of some of the burden of the manufacture 
of>warhke goods and stores, of aeroplanes and of organised supply 
to the whole of the Eastern area in such a way as to secure the results 
most conducive to victory. But clearly jt must be for His Majesty’s 
Government, who alone can see the whole picture in its true perspec- 
tive, to set the pace, to decide for themselves how we can best help 
them, to let us know at any time whether they want men, whether 
they vant particular stores, whether we can assist them by estab- 
lishing lactones and the like in this country, whether if so they can 
help us to set them up by the provision of the technicians, the machine 
tools, in certain cases the materials and machinery reqmsite for their 
operation If there are ways m which greater use can be made by 
His Majesty’s Government of the immense manufactunng potentia- 
lities of India, of her great resources in men and m material, India 
IS ready and anxious to help, ^ and His Majesty’s Government well 
know it. 

How best to assist mdustry m India engaged on war production 
has been under constant scrutiny The National Service Ordinance 
recently enacted aims at secunng that the skilled labour at present 
available m this country shall be put to the most efficient use, and 
the technical trainmg scheme that we have devised (and which is 
estimated to cost very nearly a crore of rupees) is designed to increase 
m a year our supply of such labour by no fewer than 15,000 men. 
Those measures are designed not only to assist war effort They 
have m view also the avoidance so far as possible of dislocation m 
those mdustnes which m the mam subserve civilian needs Speakmg 
to you. Gentlemen, with your great experience of mdustrial under- 
takings, I need not emphasize ,the difficulty of the problem of findmg 
suitable instructors for so large a number I hope that by far the 
greater proportion of the instructors we need will be found m India 
But this country cannot meet the whole demand, and I appealed 
therefore to His Majesty’s Grovemment to help us by lendmg us a 
small number of men trained m the latest methods now m use in 
the Umted Ehngdom, who could work with and assist mstructors 
locally recruited Though their own need is so very great, they 
readily agreed to comply with our request They have indeed gone 
further Thanks to the imagmation and the generous help of Mr 
Bevm, the present Mimster of Labour, His Majesty’s Government 
have given facihties for the framing of a number of Indian artisans 
m factories m the Umted Kmgdom I have every hope that that 
experiment wdl prove a great success I need not add how great 
will be the importance of the added experience which these men will 
brmg back from their trainmg m the Umted Kmgdom both m the 
furtherance of our own technical trainmg schemes to which the Bevm 
scheme is complementary, and to mdustry generally 
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In ytrar remarks Sir yon touched on the contraction of export 
markets due to the war The pohcy of economic warfare followed 
by the Government of India in the closest afflodation with His 
Biajcsty's -Government and the Dominions Government entails un 
questionably hardships and real harddups on the commercial com 
mnnlW and the only justification for it can be as I know that yon 
win fdl of you agree with me that that polky is calculated and is 
designed to expedite the tcnnlnatioD of the war But while pursuing 
that policy in collaboration and in the closest liaison with His Hajesty' s 
Govtinment my Government are concerned to mitigate as far as 
pofidble the mjonous eflects uduch it Inevitably involves. It is with 
that object th^ the Export Advisory Council has been established. 
I am gl^ to hear that you should lend your approval to the consti 
tution of that body and that you should feel that it can play a useful 
part in the sohition of the difficult problems that in present dream 
stances must constantly arise 


My Government have had under the closest Investigation the 
possibulty of alternative maikets for products the export of which 
has been curtafled and ior increasing India s exports to countries 
with ^riuch normal trade relations continue A Trade Commissioner 
has been appomted for Australia and New Zealand and that appoint 
ment wfll I am sure assist the growing trade between India and those 
two Dominions both now and m the post war period Consideration 
is being given to aprolnting Trade Commissionen elsewhere and to 
deputing Trade Mirons to some of the cotmtnes m which there fs 
a p rospect of increased trade either m raw products or m fimshwi 
goods. The impetus given by the necessities of the war has I am 
to say resulted also in tte establishment of certain new Indus- 
tiles and I trust that we may look as time goes on for still further 
develoTHnent m that direction. The researches of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, with which leading scientists 
and tndustnalists are associated have, I understand already bomo 
good fruit and the problem of utflising their rcsijlts so as to enable 
mdnstries to bo started is under active Examination. I do not propose 
today to go into the detaiT of this industrial development. But 
I m ig h t touch on one Industry which bemg a key mdustry is expected 
to be in full production very soon. I refer to the a himinm tn mefustry 
The raw material is available m large quantity in this country The 
facilities that are now bang afforded by my Government are cal 
culatcd to result in early production of a commodity which is most 
necessary and important lor purposes of the war and which will 
be of equal value after the return of peace And the aluminium 
industry is only one of many of uduch I trust that It will be possible 
to say the same 


I listened Sir with the closest attention to the ref er en ces you 
ha\-e m ade to the work of the Department of Supply and I realise 
and appreciate the spirit in iriiich they are offend Dissatisfaction 
^th the performance of the Department is to a very great extent 
based, 1 uu nV 1 am ri^t m saving on the feeling tbqt it fgiVd 
to plan forward and to jait Industry Into cont&mous production. 
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I would suggest, however, that that dissatisfaction arises to some 
extent from the fact that the functions and powers of a supply orga- 
nisation, in India, as m any other country, are limited m certam 
obvious ways No Supply organisation decides or can decide foi 
itself what articles are required for the Defence Forces Its function 
is to meet the demands placed upon it That, I am glad to say, 
we can claim that the Supply Department has at no stage or time 
failed to do. But many of the demands placed upon it come from 
abroad, many of them a stream of small orders, some of them demands 
very substantial indeed and as you, I know, appreciate, it is not 
open to the Government of India to dictate terms to overseas autho- 
nties who desire to procure supplies (which we are only too glad to 
let them have to the maximum of our capacity) from this country. 
All that we can do is to urge as vigorously as we can on those autho- 
nties the need for a forward programme of production, and I am 
very glad indeed to let you know today that within the leist few weeks 
our representations have borne fruit, and that the Department of 
Supply iviU now be able to go ahead on a firm and substantial forward 
programme for General Stores , while on the Munitions side, m the 
same way — munitions, incidentally, required in great part not for 
ourselves but for overseas — the indications are that we shall shortly 
be makmg a very heavy demand indeed on mdustry. 

Could we have reached that position at an earlier stage m the 
war, nobody would have been more happy than I myself But 
that IS an issue closely hnked up with ^e relations between the 
overseas authorities who require our goods and ourselves Large ' 
orders, on the chance of ‘their bemg taken up later, but for which 
no authority was prepared at the moment to pay would not, I am 
certain, have been welcome to any busmess man, and it goes with- 
out saying that progress on a massive scale can be made only when 
there is a purchaser who is prepfired to pay, and to pay for forward 
production ' 

For all that, and despite the admitted limitations upon many of 
the activities of the Department of Supply its record smce I address- 
ed you a year ago stands scrutmy As you. Sir, have ]ust reminded 
us, the business done by the two purchasing organisations under the 
Department amounted m the first year of the war to no less a figure 
than 56 1 crores By the end of 1940 we shall have supplied for war 
purposes 280,000 tons of Indian timber, at a cost of ]ust over Rs 273 
lakhs , cotton canvas and cotton ]ute umon canvas valued at Rs 270 
lakhs , 12 million garments costmg somethmg like Rs 700 lakhs , 
and tents costmg over Rs 500 lakhs. The labour force employed 
on the makmg of Army clothmg (to take one item alone) has nsen 
from 750 before the war to about 18,000 today. These are a few 
t3q)ical figures on the General Stores side On the Mumtions Pro- 
duction side, we have supphed to His Majesty’s Government 120 
railhon rounds of small arms ammunition, nearly 400,000 filled 
shells of various cahbres, large quantities of explosives, and very 
large quantities of engmeermg stores We are also procuring naval 
crait at an estimated cost of Rs 74 lakhs 
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I have tried to deal Gentlemea (and I know the Importance that 
you attach to this matter and that is my apology for devoting so much 
tune to it) with the basic cntidsm that th^ has been a fcdlmo to plan 
and to make full use of industry But there are as I know from 
conversations with many of yaa many complaints too about the 
workmg of the Supply organisation in matters of detail Many of 
those complaints are lustified and the Govemment of India will do 
their best to remove their causes Wo will welcome too at any time 
any suggestions for improvement and any specific complaints and you 
may be certain that I shall see myself that any such suggestions and 
any such complaints are most fully and speedily investigated- 


War Supply administration whether in India or m the Umted 
Kingdom is not easy administration Those responsible for it like 
those responsible for war industrial effort have to deal with conditions 
which change very rapidly and with problems which present them- 
selves without warning and which demand immediate solatioQ I 
make no attempt to lustily any fafime there may have been to keep 
pace with the requirements of the situation But I know how disturb- 
ing in many ways war inevitably proves to commerce and industry 
and I can assure you that the dimcnlties are not confined to your side 
of that partnership on which all War Suppty depends- I hope and 
beheve that as both the Department and Indostry settle down to the 
pn^pramme of forward production we have throughout been 

so anxious to secure, the complaints I mention the importance of which 
I fully accept will disappear and you may take It from me that no 
effort is being spared, as I speak today to remove their causes. 


Before I leave this vital question of War Supply I should ifte 
with your pennlssion to touch on one or two matters in the field of 
higher policy Since I last addressed 3ron there have been two events 
of great importance for both of \riijch I am glad to say India can 
claim to have been very largely responsible Tne first was the amval 
in India of the Mrnuitry of Supply Mission under Sir Alexander Roger 
which will 1 am confident, enable os to make much more rapid pro- 
gress In the supply of munitions. The Idea that such a mission should 
^ sent to India originated in India many months ago and although I 
should have been only too happy had It come to fruition earlier tbau 
it did and in the spring of this year I nm most grateful to the Ministry 
of Supply for then acceptance ^ it at a moment of critical importance. 


The arrival of the ICssion preceded by a few weeks the opening 
of the Eastern Group Conference. This Conference as you know was 
called to consider the war supply problems of the Empire countries 
east of Suer. The suggestion that U should be held was sent from 
^dia, again many months ago and I feel that It was not held too soon, 
wrae oi you gentlemen here today took part m the Conference as 
Advisers and I should like to pay a public tribute today to the great 
service done by the Advisers t»th in placing their experience at its 
disposal and in collecting and arranging the available facts for final 
co^dcration by it For reasons that you will appreciate I cannot 
today enter into the conchuloos and the of the 
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conference. But it was generally agreed by the visiting Delegations, 
the Ministr^f of Supply Mission, and the Indian Delegation, tiiat the 
Conference accomplished what it set out to do, and laid the foundation 
of a sound co-ordinated War Suppty policy. The Government of 
India had no hesitation in accepting its recommendations, and I Jiope 
that His Ma]est3'’’s Government m the United Kingdom and the other 
participating Governments will find it possible to do the same ; and 
that we shall be able to settle dowi without delay to give effect to its 
proposals 

So much for India’s contribution to the war m terms of labour 
and supply, I would add only that, while my Government is fully 
alive to the necessitj^ of maintainmg and developing industry m this 
country as part of the war effort, as a corollary, it is most desirable that 
the off-take of manpower for the fighting services should not depnve 
mdustry of personnel vital to its existence. While we are pressmg 
forward with our schemes of expansion of the armed forces of the 
Cro\vn, and development of supply, the requirements of Indian industry 
in manpov er are never absent from the mind of my Government 

Let me turn now to the political field As I speak to you today 
we are faced in this country, to my deep regret, with a movement, 
supported by the Congress Party, which is open to grave misunder- 
standmg outside Leaders of the Congress Party have publicly stated 
that they do not desire to embarrass His Majesty’s Government m 
the conduct of the war But they have claimed, at the same time, 
m the mterest of the creed of non-violence, the nght to urge the country 
not to help Bntam’s war effort with men or with monej’’ You will 
have seen. Gentlemen, the correspondence that passed between Mr 
Gandhi and myself last September in that connection I made it clear 
that we m this country had no desire to suppress legitimate criticism 
withm legitimate limits, and I referred to the limits set by His Majesty’s 
Government m the case of conscientious objectors at home Broadly, 
the effect is that while a conscientious objector is absolved from the 
duty of fightmg and is allowed even to profess his faith in pubhc, he is 
not permitted to carry his opposition to the length of trymg to persuade 
others, whether solders nor munition workers, to abandon their 
allegiance or to discontmue their effort But Mr Gandhi was unable 
to accept this as adequate in the conditions of India, and when I asked 
him if he desired to be m a position to dissuade labour from workmg 
on war eqmpment he told me, as you will remember, that while he 
would not preach to workers at the actual works, m the endeavour 
there to dissuade them from workmg on war equipment he thought 
it essential that Congressmen and non-Congressmen should be free to 
dehver addresses and otherwise to call on people throughout the country 
to refram from assistmg India’s war effort m any way that would 
mvolve India’s participation m bloodshed 

That is clearly not a position that we can acquiesce m. I have 
every respect for genume conscientious objection , and none of us m 
the world today can wish to see violence supreme, or wantonly resort 
to arms. But to arms taken up armed defence is the only answer. 
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deep and sincere as is the hatred of hll of us for war And wo have a 
duty to this country to see that India s war eflort which I am certam 
has India behind it is not in any way impeded that not a single 
ficpoy is deprived of the arms and ammumtion that he needs whether 
by speeches or by more active forms of opposition I regret all the 
more that we should have to deal with a movement of this character 
at this moment smee I do not beheve that it corresMds in the very 
least degree to the tme feelings of this country India, I am con 
vinced, remains as united in its detestation of Hitlerism and of all 
that it stands for as It has been from the very beginning of the war a 
detestation to which the utterances of poUtli^ l^ders of every party 
have borne doquent witness 

Let me say a word now about the constitutional position When 
I spoke to yon a year ago I was fresh from my discussions with the 
prindpal political leaders. To my great satisfaction I had been able 
to bring Mr Jinnih and Mr Gan^ together for the first time for 
many years I knew too the mmds of the leaders of political India 
on the constitutional position. But I had to admit that the efforts 
whidi I& Majesty s Government and I on thdr behalf had made were 
so far abort^ and that the problem which confronted us and 
confronted India remained unsolv^ 

I was for all that full of hope. I knew the anxiety of Has Majesty s 
Govemment to help to solve mat problem 1 trusted that the sti^ 
of war the growing appreoation of the attalode of His Majesty • 
Govemment and oi their sincerity would prodnee its effect. Ag^ 
I have to confess to failure and to disappomtment I will not weary 
you with the history of the last twelve months in the constitutional 
field- You know it only too well. It has been a history of continual 
initiative on our mde- Everything possible has been done to remove 
misunderstanding to set out in ^all the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Govemment to oring home to Indian political leaders and parties 
and communities that His Majesty's Go\’cmment were only too anxious 
for their collaboration in the Central Government in the prosecution 
of the war only too anxious to tranafer real power and real anthoniy 
to them- I will say nothing of the numerous discussions I haH through 
out the year time after tirnp with one prominent leader after another 
But I will claim that the final proposals of Majesty • Government 
embodied in the statement I made on their behalf on 8th Angust 
represented a gennine a sincere and a most gen er ous offer and it seems 
to me a sad thmg that at a time such as thin no advantage should have 
been taken of it oy those for whom it was designed. 

Suggestions have been made that we may have not made our 
intentions clear For that suggestion Gentlemen I can see no suffi 
dent basis. Our intentions — our proposals— are crystal dear No 
form of words cpuld have made them clearer They have been set out 
in my statement of 8th Angust They have been debated in Parlia 
ment The Secretary of State on various occasions in speeches of the 
utmost hiddity has analysed and described them I cannot believe 
that they have not been accepted because those to whom they were 
made did not understand their meaning 
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Let me, at the nsk of weighing unduly on you, again remind you 
of their terms The}’' reafiirmed first as the proclaimed and accepted 
goal of the Impenal Croivn and of the Bntish Parliament the 
attainment by India of free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth. 

To remove all doubts as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to the method and time of progress towards that goal, they 
declared the sjmipathy of His INIajesty’s Government with the desire 
that the responsibility for framing the future constitutional scheme 
of Indian self-Govemment should, subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligations which Great Britain's long connection with India has 
imposed on her, be primarily that of Indians themselves , and should 
ongmate from Indian conceptions of the social, economic, and political 
structure of Indian life 

They repeated (and I can assure you from the conversations I have 
had with pohtical leaders that this is a point of great importance) 
the concern of His Majesty’s Government that full weight should be 
given to the \’iews of the minorities m framing that scheme 

They made it clear, too, that His Majesty’s Government could not 
contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of government whose authority was 
directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 
(You, Gentlemen, need no emphasis from me as to the importance and 
the necessity of that guarantee It would be foolish to imagme for a 
moment that any solution of the problems of India can be found by 
ignonng or burking the problem of the mmonties They are one of the 
most important things m this country today ) 

To de-vise the framework of the new constitution immediately 
after the war. His Majesty’s Government were ready to see a body set 
up representative of all the principal elements in India's national life. 
(We cannot clearly m the midst of a struggle for existence get down to 
•the niceties of constitutional discussion . nor can we, with the pressmg 
claims of the war on our attention hope to do justice to the mtneate 
and complicated problems that the framing of a constitution mvolves ) 

Pendmg the conclusion of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
repeated that they were only too anxious to welcome and promote 
every smeere and practical step taken by Indians themselves to prepare 
the way for agreement about the form and procedure of this post-war 
body ; and about the prmciples and the outlmes of the constitution 

And, m the meantime, they proposed to expand at once the 
Government of India by the mclusion m it of Indian pohtical leaders , 
and to set up a War Advisory Council which should contam representa- 
tives of the Indian States as well as of Bntish India 

Those were the proposals of His Majesty’s Government. Those 
proposals, I venture to repeat, were as generous m character as they 
were smeere m conception It has been a profound disappomtment to 
me that they should have had no better reception A^, Gentlemen, 
you are all aware, there was no suf&cient degree of general support 
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from the major political partia m this cmintiy for those proposals to 
Justify His fejesty** Government in goin^ ahead with them at this 
sta^ One important political party indeed rejected them out of hand 
ana with no indication of close consideration Familiar as you are 
with the intricate problems of India with the difficulties wo all of us 
have to face you wiD I am certafn share mv view that if there is to 
be am" prospect of harmonious working In this country there must be 
a sufficient degree of general agreement behind any constitutional 
chan^ that may be m^e and a suffideat degree of general support 
fOTthose changes. The reasons for which the great political parties 
rejected at this stage the proposals I have Just mentioned were as I 
told the Central legislature recently conflicting and indeed in some 
ways mutually destructive. But the fact remains and it is that we 
cannot at this stage find that degree of agreemeot in this country that 
degree of support for the scheme of constitutional advance which 
would justify His Majesty s Government in proceeding immediately 
on the lines 1 have just indicated. 

Let me however again make it clear first that His Majesty's 
Government and I retnain as anxious as ever to see a solution. 
Throughotrt the whole of this constitutional discussion the Initiativu 
has come from His Majesty's Government and from myself At no 
stage have any constructive proposals capable of reaUsation m the 
conditions of India and in the conditions of the modem world been put 
forward to os. We have had to do our best and we have done our 
best to find the laigust possible messure of common agreement and to 
endeavour to persuade the parties concerned to accept that largest 
measure of common agreement even If it meant some abatement of 
their oiraparticalar daims as against other parties m the interests of 
India. We have not been succMsfuL But His Majesty's Government 
and I are satisfied that the proposals put forward by me on their behalf 
on 8th August last remain the best solution of the probkons of tfij* 
country that can be found at this time We are samfesd that given 
those intesual factCfTS of which no statesman can fail to take full 
account they represent the most extensive measure that cftp bo con 
templatcd arid in those rl mmu^ an r^ His Majesty's Government 
keep those pr oposals open. They hope that as time passes as there is 
more opportunity for reflection on tiie realjxiwer and the real authority 
that thw acceptance would transfer to Indian hands there will be a 
greater readiness on the part of the principal political parties in this 
country to take advanta^ of them. 

Circumstances here the background the factors In the situation 
are not the same as they are in tiio United Km^om. It would bo 
foolish to refuse to recognise that fact to refuse to recognise that some 
adjustments of a particular diaracter may be called for in dealing with 
the constitutional problems of in order to recondlo the conflict 
of view the difierence of culture of tradition and of temperament, of 
the great communities, and the great political parties. And I would 
add this. It is but natural in times such as these when in the diflerent 
circumstances of Bn^ish democracy the affairs of the State are being 
guided at this critiou moment by a national govennnent that the idea 
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of a national government for India should have received the prominence 
which It has m this country With that idea we aU of us sympathise 
But, Gentlemen, an'd I speak mth a full knowledge of the background 
and of the difficulties, I am satisfied that the proposals of 8th August, 
the opportumty they gave for the participation in the Central Govern- 
ment of India and m the conduct of the war of the representatives of 
the leading pohtical parties, represent more closely than any other 
scheme that can at this time be devised a nation^ government for 
India — a government, associated through the War Advisory Council 
with the Indian States, that wiU contain witlun itself the representa- 
tives of those great parties and commumties, that will exercise full and 
real influence on the conduct of the war, leaving to the post-war dis- 
cussions which I have already mentioned the final settlement of those 
mtncate questions, whether between the communities here, or between 
Bnbsh India and the Indian States, or between India and His 
Majesty’s Government, which have got to be solved before the problem 
of India’s future can be finally settled. 

Gentlemen, speakmg to you today, I ask for your contmued support, 
and for that help that you, with your mnumerable contacts in this 
country, are m so good a position to lend, to assist India m the solution 
of these problems I repeat that the mitiative has throughout come 
from His Majesty’s Government and from myself on theu- behalf 
The fact that we have so far failed to reconcile those conflictmg aims 
and objectives of the pnncipal parties and mterests m this country 
which have got to be reconciled before progress is possible does not 
deterus Our objective remams to lead India to the proclaimed goal 
of Domimon Status, and that as early as may be There is nothmg 
more that we can do than we have done We are entitled to claim, 
we do claim, and I claim today, that it is for the Indian parties them- 
selves, for those commumties, mterests and pohtical leaders concerned, 
to get together and to see what they can do by way of reaching an 
accommodation with' one another agamst the background which I 
have j'ust mentioned It has not been the fault of His Majesty’s 
Government that matters are not further forward today They have 
done eveiythmg m their power For the suggestions that are bemg 
made from vanpus quarters that Indian pohtical leaders and Indian 
pohtical parties shoiild at this pomt come together and seek to reach 
agreement among themselves His Majesty’s Government have not h mg 
but the fullest goodwill and the fullest sympathy 

Gentlemen, I wiU not keep you longer. These are mdeed stirring 
and hnxious times Your Chairman referred m most friendly and 
flattermg terms to the extension of my Viceroyalty. A further period 
m this great office, the burdens of which I can tell you from expenence 
over a period so eventful as that for which I have held it, are crushing 
m then: weight, is no hght thmg for any man to contemplate But if, 
m that further penod by which His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to extend my term, I can continue to assist m however small a 
degree m the effective and active prosecution of the war, m India’s 
contribution to war effort, if I can give India a lead, a direction, which 
will enable her more fully to express the anxiety of her peoples and 
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herself to give that help whkh it la so abnndaiitly clear that they are 
passionately anxious to give to the achievement of our ideals then 
I ahflU bo a happy and a fortunate man 
Gentlemeo I tbanlr you agam for vour friendly welcome today 
for those words of cncoura^naent which your Chafnnau has spoken 
and above all, for the aasuranco which he hw given me of your contmu 
ed support and understanding There is nothing I can assure you 
fhut I more deeply valne and nothing that conid be of greater assis- 
tance to a Viceroy ®o shortly about to enter on the sixth and the final 
year of this great office. 


32. VOLUin'ARY OVIC SERVICES IN BENGAL 

Addresx to Cmc Guards AMJP organuMhons tmd other XfoUaUary 
Ctxne Semces at CalcuUa on Dcufubor 17 1^40 

Your Eicdlcn^ Sir Najctmuddin Officers Men and Women 
of the Calcutta Civjc Guard and AJLP Organisations I am very glad 
and prond to have met you and to have seen yon on parade to^y 
What I have seen fills me with enconragement, not only becaose I 
know that this great city will have to defend her against whatever 
dangers may threaten from outside or from within a keen weH 
tiai^ and disdpliiwi body of atuens but because I see before me 
also an adnurahle display of avic co-operatkm which befits the second 
city of the Empire and augttrs well for the future of India. 

You have vohmtarDy given up your leisure hours and your 
comfort to fit yourselves for the doty of protecting your feflow dtisens 
and they I sure recc^fnise the unselfishnese and the pubhc spirit 
have prompted you to undertake this task andhonouryouforit 

The AJLP organisation has been unxJer training for over a year 
and the Civic Guard for about rix Trmntht. 

The degree of pi ijg r e ss which has been achieved by both is remark 
able and this I know is largely dne to thw instructors from Bengali 
military formations ^0 have readily given their and service to 
assist m the training 

The man ner m which rearuitmeDt and training of the Civic Guard 
are proceeding m the districts of Ben^ no less than in Calcutta itself 
Is most encouraging and the carefully planned organisation cover in g 
the whole of this dty and providing the officers with regular oppor 
t nnitlea lor consnltanon and mmhange of ideas fulfils admirably the 
purpose for which these bodies have ^een raised aH over India. I am 
d el igh ted to know that mudi of this success is due to the hvely 
interest which n^ friend Lord Sinha f Wm m e v e ry of 
Cjvk Guard devefopmeot. 

It Is also of rarticnlar mterest to me to observe the extent of 
coKip^tioa which exists between the Civia Guard and the Police, 
No Police force can function p roperly even in normal times wlthodt 
the whole-hearted sympathy and s upp or t of the public at large 
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whose safety and the safety of whose property it is their mam duty to 
protect. The increased co-operation which the present emergency 
has brought about between the Police and voluntary civic bodies, 
representative of the public, is a development of immense importance, 
and the spirit which it has engendered will, I am sure, be of lastmg 
mutual benefit It has already shown practical evidence of its value 
in the fine wnrk done by the Civic Guard, acting mth the Police, m 
keepmg the peace during the recent stnke of conservancy workers, 
and in controlling holiday crowds, and, witli their colleagues of the 
ARP. dunng the recent and most successful trial black-out m this 
city. 

You ARP workers deserve a special tribute, smce m Calcutta 
you led the way m voluntary ^va^ wnrk, and m spite of imtial dela}^ 
in the supply of eqmpment, you have let nothmg discourage you in 
pursumg steadily and unobtrusively your arduous and vitaUy important 
training. There are now five thousand of you, men and women, 
working in close co-operation wuth your colleagues of the Civic Guard, 
the Police and the Fire Services You are buildmg up a splendid 
organisation of rescue and demohtion squads and on the medical side 
an ample provision of first-aid and hospital services 

We must aU hope that the test of your proficiency after all these 
months of trammg wiU never come But if it should come, I am 
confident, and the City of Calcutta is confident, that you are fully 
prepared to meet it and to grapple with it as bravely and as competently 
as your fellow workers m London and the British Isles, whose fortitude 
and heroism is mscnbmg day by day some of the most glonous annals 
of this war 

This parade t5rpifies to my mmd the determmation of aU loyal 
citizens of India to see this busmess through to the end — to the end of 
the forces of evil and destruction which are threatening the world 
For' make no mistake, the tyranny against which you are prepared 
to defend your city threatens the fives and homes of peaceful citizens, 
not here nor m distant parts of the world only, but aU over the world ; 
and aU those everywhere who value the precious gifts of peace and 
liberty and civilization must be prepared, as you are, to fight for them 
and defend them, whether the danger to them seems near or far 
And when the victory is ours and the danger is at an end, India and 
the whole civilized world wiU thank you for the courage and stead- 
fastness with which you have been prepared to bear your share in this 
momentous struggle 

Meanwhile, stand firm and persevere, and God be with you all." 
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33. FATHERS OF PRINCES' CHAMBER 

Itr 17, Spesch i» unveUtng ihs bush of tkar lots Highnesses of Gvaitcr 
941 Pahala and Namtnagar in the CMtnber of Pnnces Hall on March 
17 

Yonr Highnesses ■ — I am grateful to His Highness the Chancellor 
and the Members and Representative Members of this Chamber for 
inviting me to presido over today’s ceremony and unveil the busts of 
Their mte Higimesses the Mal^rajas of GwaHor Nawanagar and 
Patiala. Tcour Chancellor has paid a moving tribute to the memory 
of these three Pnnces all of whom had, by varying and outstanding 
qualities and achievements become famfllar and popular figures m the 
India of their day Nctf were tbefr fame and reputation confined to 
this country The name of His late Highness of Nawana^ is still 
a household word in England by reason of his unique protkaency m 
England s national game. In that, as well as in other more saious 
eplires of public lue the late Maharaja of Patiala, too won great 
distinction ^riule His Highness Maharaja Marfho Rao Scindia s per 
Kmahty was such as to mspue confidence and aEection in all 'frith 
whom bo came in coutact—from the lowliest of his subjects to the 
King Emperor 

But we are today more concerned with the services they 
rendered to this Chamber with which all of them wore so closely 
associated from those earliest days when what was then known as the 
Conference of Ruhng Pnnces and Chiefs first began to meet there 
in DeDu. 

Of that aspect of their careers His Highness the Chancellor has 
spoken In alncei r and eloquent terms and I gladly associate myself 
frith all that be has said. In speaking of the late Maharaja Jam 
Saheb His Highness words fvero very naturally charged with family 
affection and the thouAt will no doubt have occurred to many 
of us that nothing would have aflorded greater pride and pleasure to 
His late HiAness than to have known fiat the great office of 
cellor of tha nmquo Assembly which ho Imnseliliad held with such 
mdustiy and distinction would one day be so worthily filled by his 
suc cess or on the gaddt of Nafvanagar 

It win not be a conventional compliment or an undue straining 
of language if I say that this ceremony for winch we have assembled 
today is, m respect of all the three Pnnces whose memory it Is designed 
to perpetuate in this place permeated by a certam sentnnont 
inasmuch as all of them had just clamni to be described as fathen of 
the Chamber of Pnnces for they bad played no inconsiderable part in 
guiding the Chamber throng its early days. For the fdaion which 
enablrf them as His Higimess has reminded us to appreciate its 
possiblhties In the future, and to a great extent to carry them into 
actual efiect we may wdl bo thankful, and it is for Your Highnesses 
of the present generatiou to see to it that the ideals and objiwts for 
which ^e Chamber was founded and for which those whom we com- 
memorate strove so loyally and wdl are resolutely pursued in the best 
Interests of vour Order as well as of India as a whole. 
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I trust that the marble effigies, which I am privileged now to 
unveil, vail keep alive, for many generations to come, the great reputa- 
tions which are so fresh m the memones of all of us present here 
today ” 

34. MADRAS LEADS 

4 

Extract from speech to the Provincial War Committee, Madras, on Tul 
July 31, 1941 — 19^ 

*' Satisfactory though the solid acluevements of the last year have 
been, I see no reason to suppose that the year 1942 will not be, hke its 
predecessors, a year of blood and toil, and tears and sweat There is 
no excuse for slackening in our efforts, and Madras, I know, has not 
slackened hers You lead the Provmces of India in the voluntary 
contributions which you have made for war purposes These have 
already reached the splendid total of one million pounds sterlmg, and 
three of your districts East Godavan, Madura and Guntur — ^have 
topped (or nearly reached) the ten lakhs mark. . 

I am glad to be able to tell you that, in return for a contnbution 
received from you last year, the first operational aircraft to be assem- 
bled m India for the Indian Air Force, will be named MADRAS. 
Already, three Fighter Squadrons in the Royal Air Force — one of 
Humcanes, one Spitfires and one of Defiants — ^for which you have 
subsenbed, carry the name of Madras into battle, and that is a record 
to be proud of The Madras Defiant Squadron, I was dehghted to see, 
has the highest bag of enemy planes — ^37 m a day — of any Fighter 
Command Squadron 

I was privileged, the other day, to convey to the Corporation of 
Madras the thanks of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies 
for a contribution toivards the defences of Smgapore That was a 
valuable and imagmative gift, and it is a nght mstmet on the part of 
Madras to look to the soundness of the Eastern bastion of our defences 
On the safety of Malaya depends ultimately, to a great extent, the 
safety of Madras 

This Presidency has subscribed two crores and eighty-one lakhs of 
rupees to Defence Loans out of a total, for the whole of India, of 69 
crores of rupees I make no secret of the fact that even the all-India 
total falls far short of what is required The Government of India 
needs at least Rs 100 crores a year — 2 crores a week — ^from Defence 
Loans to meet expenditure on Indian war measures and the proper 
financmg of war supphes operations m India The cost of war 
supphes made by Inffia to His Majesty's Government and to AUied 
Governments is repaid m sterlmg, but the actual payments to supphers 
m India have to be made m rupees, for which a large volume of loan 
money is required — ^larger than we are gettmg at present I hope that 
you, gentlemen, whose efforts have been so remarkably successful m 
the raismg of war gifts, will not neglect this most important matter of 
encouragmg subscnptions to war loans 
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In the actual prodnetion of war supplies Madras has played a 
substantial part Your Railway Workshops are enga^ in thonro- 
dnetion of munitlocs and to TiAm^ a few otner essential items, textiles 
Liiqf hftr goods timber chemicals and motor chassis are being produced 
in valuable quantities from this Presidency 

As for r ecr uitm ent, I was able last year to con^tulato you on the 
fart that in the first nhie months of the war reenntment to the Army 
fr o m Madras been over ten as great as thb normal annual 
recruitinent f ro m the Presidency ShM» then great strides have been 
made, and I soon hope to see a monthly reenntment rate of 5 000 
reached m this Presidency — which as I do not need to tell you pro- 
duces soldiers of a very special type and auahty — laigoly as sappers 
pioneers and mechanics — who have already rendered most valuable 
service m this war 

One of the four new Regiments recently approved by His Majes^ 
is the Madras Regiment. It is intended that the battalions of this 
Regiment should be formed by regularimm existing Territonal Batta 
Hons but this can only bo done succeaafuhy if volunteers in adequate 
numbers come forward from the Temtorial units to form the nudeus 
of the regular battalions. So far I am sorry to say the number of 
volunteers has not been as many as one mi^t expect, I know how 
eager Madras was that this Regiment should be raised I look to you 
gentlemen to see now that it been raised that it Is kept fully up to 
strength. 

Hardly less importaut in the field of war efiort than the paixlubticin 
of money sopphes and recruits are those humanitarian activities 
which listen for soldiers and crvUians alike the sufierlng caused by 
war In this Your Excdlenty s Joint War Chanties Committee has 
not been backward. In the mat j^ar of the war you raised money 
whidi supi^ied ambulances for the fentish Red Cross and m the Middle 
East- liter you were able to turn your attention to the requirements 
of the Indian Expeditionary Forx^ in Malaya and Madras became the 
main port in Inoia for the despatch of stores to the Far East — a role 
which is not likely to be diminished in Importance Your 200 work 
parties produced nearly 300 000 articles dunng 1940 as well as contn 
outing their share to tne Central Red Cross Depot m Delhi tbU year 

C hive further uudertaken a Red Cross postal message scheme which 
been of special value to your French neighbours in Pondicherry 
and yon have opened a War Stores Depot wJiich has admirably dls- 
chargodabeavy Durden of work throughout fliw tryin g mmrruT r no ntM - 

In addition to these your Hospitality Committee with whl^ 
dubs charitable organixations and private individuals are co-operating 
has been most realous in the entertainment of tr oo p s stationed in or 
pasting through Madras. 

In the collection of war funds in the Presidency you have con 
centrated on acroplaDes and to a lesser degree on ambulances, I do 
not need to remind you that the comfort andwell being of the men wbo 
are fighting for us are also objects deserving the ntmost geneosity 
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I therefore commend to your attention, ladies and gentlemen, the need 
for mobile canteens and amenities for troops gener^y, but the supply 
of these should be co-ordmated through the Committee of the Central 
Amenities for Troops Fund. 

The outstanding success of the Madras Governor’s War Fund is, 
if I may say so, not only a tnbute to the energy and the powers of 
persuasion of Your Excellency, and of many other gentlemen here this 
evening, but also an illustration of the value of planned and concen- 
trated propaganda When last year I congratulated your Propaganda 
Committee on the work which they had already done, I said that 
iteration and reiteration was the secret of success m that field It is 
work of the greatest importance, and there is no limit to its usefulness 
What you are already doing, with the help of the Madras Government 
through hundreds of readmg circles and with your 12 propaganda vans, 
fitted wth loudspeakers and cinema projectors, is most valuable , 
keep it up, and let there be more and more of it 

I said earlier in my speech that the war had come perceptibly 
nearer to India, and not from one direction only The significance of 
this for Madras, particularly m regard to Air Raid Precautions, will not 
have escaped you I was studymg the other day, with a great deal of 
mterest, the arrangements which have been made in this city and m 
the other towns of the Presidency where air-raid precautions are con- 
sidered to be necessary However complete the preparations by 
Government, or by the Corporation or the Defence Services may be, 
the success of air-raid precautions depends in a very large degree on the 
^vllhng co-operation of every private citizen For the safety of your 
city and of your neighbours, and of yourselves and your famihes, I 
cannot too strongly urge you — every man and woman — to give to the 
utmost the assistance which is required of you I can hardly do better 
than repeat what, last year, the Mmister of Home Security, Sir John 
Anderson, said to the people of Bntam about this — 

‘ In this war every man and woman is in the front hne A 
soldier at the front who neglects the proper protection of his 
trench does more than endanger his own hfe , he weakens 
a portion of his country’s defences and betrays the trust 
which has been placed m him You, too, will have betrayed 
your trust if you neglect to take the steps which it is your 
responsibihty to take for the protection of yourself and 
your family ’ 

When I was last m Madras, your Civic Guards were a newly raised 
body This year they are veterans with more than a year’s traunng 
and experience behmd them Their importance, as a means of enabhng 
the ordinary citizen to play his part in the defence of the State, and ^ 
the mamtenance of pubhc safety and of pubhc order, remains as great 
as ever His Excellency the Governor has seen them at work m nearly 
every district and tells me how keen they are and what excellent work 
they are domg — ^and that is most reassuring news ” 
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3S, aVIC GUARDS WIN SPURS 

li Exirad from Lord LiidtUtgot^t addras to Bombay Civic Guards 
on August I4» 1941 

To few dvjc bodies raised for the purpose of defending law and 
order ran it have b ee n given so soon and so creditably to win their 
gp ors. I have read with admirahon of the magnificent part which the 
Bombay Civic Gnards—the motorised unit and many others whom I 
see before mo today — as well as yonr coHeagnes In Ahmedabad— • 
played In mainttunfrig order and helping the pohce during the recent 
«viiriniTinfll disturbances. That was a fine example to all other 
members of the Civic Guards throughout India, 

There is no doubt that ttie best recrmtlng sergeant you can have 
IS the reputation you have already earned so well and I can say with 
every assurance ^nnt the more th^ are of men like yon, the better it 
win be for India. I am proud to have seen you on parade today and 
greatly encouraged to fed that the steadiness the smartness and the 
workrnanlilce bearing of the men I see before me is tyrfeal also of the 
other thousands of the Civic Guard in the distnets of Bombay whom 
I am not privileged to see today Your movement is steadily ^almng 
strength throu^out the Provmce and there is a growing realization 
of its value m the public mind. From the rapid progress you have 
already made I can say without hesrtatian that the future of the 
Civic Guard here and elsewhere m India is full of p r o mise. 

38. BOMBAY AJU> 

14 , Extracts from address to Bombay Atr Raid Precaution volunteers on 
14 1941 

Officers and men and women of the Bombay A.ItP Services — 
You are the atlren defenders of your homes and of your neighbours 
homes the protectors of innocent men, women and children that 
most devastatmg form of modem warfare — bombing attacks from the 
air 

Do not for one moment relax your efforts do not give way to that 
most insidious of your enemies— more treacherous than Any fifth 
columnist — I mean Boredom. Nine-tenths of the business of iragmg 
war IS mtenscly boring Therearelongpcriodsof waiting and watching 
and preparing for someth mg to happen which may never happen at all, 
and then creqM in the fatal temptation of wondering whether one u 
doing any good by all tha vigOance and preparation whether all this 
expenditure of time and energy and money is worth while. At all 
costs put that temptation behmd you. The moment for which you are 
preparing may never come it is true but no one can tell — it may come 
when you are least expecting it and if it comes when you are 
unprepared, then yon are beaten before you have started to ^bt. 

The war U a long way from being over yet. All Ihe patience and 
sklD all the courage and endurance of you and thousands more like 
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you, will be required for many months to come, to ensure that our 
defences are strong and our spirit unbreakable Even when the war 
begms to turn m our favour, we shall have a long and rough passage 
before us — for v e have got to make a good ]ob of it this time We are 
]ust getting our teeth mto the Nazi now , but he is a powerful animal, 
and desperate , he can do a lot of damage yet, and he may still swmg 
us off our feet once or twice, before we get to his throat and bnng him 
do\vn But let us hold on, and assuredly we shall bring hun do^vn — 
this time for ever When that day comes, you, officers, men and 
women of the Bombay ARP services, viU have your reward You 
\vill know that you have pla3'ed a very real part m the vinnmg of the 
var you vill have manned your trench and kept 5nur part of the hne 
of battle intact You voll deserve well of your fellow citizens, and of 
India, and I hope, on that da5^ you iviU be the first to break your own 
black-out regulations, and light m the sky an enormous ‘ V ' for 
Victory, which mil blaze half-way across the Indian Ocean ” 


37. “INDIA IS AWAKE” 

Among ns iliac arc those who like io reap the harvest of victory Se 
without putting their hands io the plough, others who aie not ashamed to 19 
seek to divide the people, io weaken the war effort aild to destroy confidence 
though the nation stands in grave peril “But that is not the spirit of 
India" says Lord Linlithgow broadcasting on September 3 , 1941 

“ India IS awake , she is mighty and formidable , and she shall, if 
you determine,, be m\ghticr yd " 

Text of the broadcast — 

“ My Friends, — This mght, two years ago, I spoke to you m a 
solemn hour I spoke, then, of my confidence that, ^t a time when all 
that is most precious m the civilisation of the modem world stands 
m peril, India would play a part worthy of her place among the nations 
of the world 

I was not mong War, like the burstmg of a great dam, released 
the waters of destruction on the world The noise of these waters was 
far off when India set herself to meet the storm ; to man her own 
defences as well as the outer bastions of her fortress In two years, 
the tide of war has rolled much nearer to our shores — and not from one 
direction only But India stands firm Her young men have come 
forward to answer the call for service on the sea, on the land and m the 
air her factories, her mills, her dockyards are workmg mght and day 
to produce the munitions and eqmpment, the ships and vehicles of 
war her Prmces and people have poured out their wealth m free wiU 
offenngs to meet the cost of war her citizen defenders have enrolled 
themselves m tens of thousands to protect their homes and to secure 
the pubhc peace : and the world will not forget how, after the darkest 
hour of the Alhed cause, Indian soldiers went mto battle on a December 
mormng m the Western Desert, as the spearhead of a great attack, 
and won at Sidi Barram our first resoundmg victory 
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Today India is the focns-pointof the nations and territories of the 
Eastern Group In Egypt in the Sudan — whose ^ple have shown 
thar graht^e by a splendid ^ — m Eritrea and Ethiopia in Iraq 
Syna and Iran, the armies of India have sought and found glory on 
many fields. They have dealt faithfoUy with the Italian Enqwre 
whicn lies in mins m East Africa they nave forged new Imks in the 
comradeship of arms and have protected great nci^^bonring nations 
against the imminent or actual threat of w invader 


I nd ia is awake she is mighty and fomudahle and she shall If 
you so determine bo mightier 3ret. 

Men and women of India be proud of your sons and brothera 
Not only of your soldiers safiors and airmen but of aD those others 
too whoarei^aying thcrr part, not always spectacular but nonetheless 
valnable in this total war The merchant-seamen of India the men 
in the factories and in the fields the dvil servants and the poHce the 
CivK Guar^ and the AJLP s^vlces the business men who cheerfully 
undertake each of them three or four men s work in the interests of 
national service the women workers and many others who give of 
their best whether in money or service — these too are playing their 
part in mortal struttle They have not been privilcgea to stand 
m the front line of battle to their I<jt has fafien the less exdting but 
necessary work of war behind the lines but on their patience and 
perseverance and on their stout hearted confidence depads no less 
than on our armed forces the ultimate triumph of our efiorts to nd the 
world of the obscene postfleuce of Naniam. 

There are those amongst os who vtould like* to reap the harvest 
of victofy Without havmg put their hands to the plough Others 
there are who for one reason or another are not ashamed though the 
nation stands migrave peril to seek to divide the people to weaken 
the war effort to destroy confidence. But that is not the spirit of 
India. 


Do not I beg of you let this insidious fifth-column eat like dry 
rot into the fabric of your determination Be united stand firm and 
persever e . It was m the spurt of co-operation that our soldiers scaled 
the heights of Keretl and Amba Alagi and stormed Damascus it 
was in that spirit that they broke throng the iron nng at El Mechfli 
and are cantmtdng the heroic resistance at Tobruk. When the 
tr em endous conflict which we are witnessing passes Into history it will 
be deeds such as these that will be inscribed for India s honour in 
golden letters on the banners of victory 

I have asked that next Sunday be observed as a Day of 
National Prayer The virtue of piayer lies in thanksgiviM faith and 
resolution. We have much to be thankful for Great Britain the 
British Empire and our Allies have tAlrwi some barf knocks but wo 
have given them too and we stand on infinitely firmer ground today 
than we did twelve months ago But the war is by no means over 
we may not yet have travelled even one-half of the long and rough road. 
Vie may be sure that there are before us many months of agony and 
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sweat and sacnficc, and it \mU take all onr courage and resolution, 
all our (aith and patience, to \Mn througli, with God's liclp, to the end 
We must tr}‘ to dcscra'c the strength, which, next Sunda3% we shall ask 
God to qi\ c us If ou think j ou arc giving all you can, give twace as 
mudi , if } ou think you arc working as hard as you can, work twacc as 
hard I speak to you as comrades in this higli endeavour, as fellow 
travellers along the hard and testing road of dutj and of honour. 
Please l>che\c me that \our personal effort, j'our contribution, your 
support, arc greatly needed and arc tnily appreciated 

Some of \ ou w ill remember an allegory’, in a book that was written 
clo'^; on 300 \cars ago, of a pilgnm who was beset upon his journey by 
the foul fiend Apollyon, who said, ‘Prepare thyself to die, for I 
swear by my infernal den that thou shalt go no farther , licre will I 
spill thy soul ' ; and how* the pilgrim fought back manfull}’ for many 
hours, and, at tlie last, though wounded and weaiy’, he saw’ an oppor- 
tunity and gathered his strength and his courage to strike at the fiend 
the deadliest blow of all that fight at which Ajiollyon ' spread forth 
his dragon's wings, and sped him away ’ 

We must make an even licttcr job of our Apolljon . he must not 
get away The Nazi and all his works must pensh utterly from the 
earth Be resolute, keep >our eyes on the goal and keep your hearts 
high, and so, for the generations that arc to come, Hitler shall mean no 
more than a name to frighten cluldrcn with, a shadow of dragon's 
wings across the sun 

Goodnight. God bless you all " 

38 . NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL 

Before the opcjivig of the secret session of the first inccUng of the OcL 
National Defence Conned on October 6, 1941, Lord Linlithgow welcomed 1941 
the representatives of the Provinces and the Princes met together for the 
first time to consider and discuss the war position and India's war effort 
and to be acquainted " to the fullest degree, and in the fullest confidence,” 
with the position in relation to all important aspects of the war effort 
The establishment of the Council had been announced on July 21 by 
His Excellency the Viceroy along with the announcement of the enlarge- 
ment of hts Executive Council. The National Defence Council received 
a message of greetings from the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill 
Extracts from Lord Linlithgow’s speech 

"Your Highnesses, Begum Shah Nawaz and Gentlemen, — ^This is a 
busmess gathenng, and I am not going to make a long speech to you 
today But I would like m the first place to extend to you the 
warmest possible welcome to this the first meeting of the National 
Defence Council, and to say how deeply I appreciate your pubhc 
spint m attendmg, in many cases, I know, at very great personal 
mconvemence I would hke, too, to say a word about the sig^cance 
of this occasion, before we go mto our secret session, and to touch very 
bnefly on recent developments m the great part which India is playmg 
m this war 
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This occasion is one of great significance For the first time the 
rcprtscntatlvta of the Indian States and British India are met together 
to consider and «5^*^** the war position and India s war effort to 
receive from myself and from my advisers information on important 
aspects of these matters to give my advisers and myself the wnefit 
the value of which I cannot over-es&nate of your own suggestions 
and advice It is my hope and belief that this meeting will be the first 
of many and that the contribation which these meetings will make to 
the removal of misunderstandings to the furtherance of our common 
cause to the stimulating still fmthcr of efforts already so generousty 
and widely made throughout India will be great indeed 

In the National Defence Council composed as it Is of representa 
tives of the Princely Order and of the Provinces of Bntiih India 
there has been cstabUshed a body truly representative of aU elements 
in the national life of India whose sole object is the intensification of 
the war effort and the pr os ec u l l on of the war My object and that of 
my Government will be daring onr secret ddiberations to ecouamt 
the National Defence Council to the fullest degree and in the fullest 
confidence with the position in relation to all important aspects of the 
war effort to obtain the benefit of their advice to improve and 
devdop UalsoQ and so to secure that in a war that is as much India t 
war as the war of Great Britain or of any other part of the Empire the 
Princely Order and the Provinces of British India are through 
their representatives on the Defence Council of the problems that 
confront us from time to time m the conduct of the war of the greatness 
of India 8 oontribatiou and of the bac kg r ou nd to and the justification 
for the magnificent effort which India is putting forth. 

As the war goes on every day reveals more dearly the place 
which India has won for herself in the world. She is today the base 
of operations for great campaigns and great strategic movements 
The Co mman der io’Chief whom we are ^d to welcome back today 
from his consultations with the Cabmet with His Majesty’s Represen 
tativcs avil and mUitaiy in the Middle East and with our Russian 
Allies at Teheran bears a responsibility whidi few If any of his pre- 
decessors in that great office can have held and in the disciiarge of that 
responsibility from Indi a he Links India still more closely with those 
mighW movements that are taking place around us. India as 1 have 
mW is the centre of the great Supply organisation which serves the 
wtal mihtary needs of countries rangme from Australia to South Africa. 

^ fightmg men has b^en on the grandest scale and 
wui be greater yet She is ready as we know to make saenfice* 
greater still in every way than those which she has so far been caDed 
upon^ m a ke . We may be proud of the adiievemeut of India. We 
nay DO certain that that achievement will not fade from the memory 
of tbrnatioas. 




First meeting of the National Defence Council From left to right The Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes , the late Maharaja of 
Bikaner {shaking hands with the Viceroy), the Maharaja of Patiala . the Nawab of 
Rampur , and the Maharaja of Gwalior 
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39. INDIA’S STEEL WORKS 

*' You have reason io he proud of your memhershtp of the largest Dec. 
steel produci7}g mut of the British Empire, and proud of the work you are 1941 
doing,'' remarked Lord Linlithgow in a speech to the employees of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company’s works at Jamshedpto on Dcconher 12 , 1941 — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am most grateful to you for the 
^^clcomc which you have given me, and for this opportunity of seemg 
the great work which is being done m Jamshedpur Iron and Steel 
are tlie passwords of today they will open the gates to India's future 
industrial prosperity, and they will win us the victory which must 
be von, if safety and prosperity arc ever to be tasted I have been 
intensely mtcrested bj^ what I have seen dunng this short visit 
You have reason to be proud of your membership of the largest 
steel-producing unit of the British Empire, and proud of the work 
you are doing I have been .greatly encouraged to see that work, 
and to sec that it is good I have seen it through the eyes not only 
of your Viceroy, but of one who knows from personal expenence 
what IS the point of view of the soldier m the front line In the 
last war, as in the present one, the aggressors started vnth a big 
matenal advantage in munitions and equipment It is a dishearten- 
mg expenence for the soldier when his guns can only reply with one 
^shell against every hundred fired by the enemy’s guns , or when 
he has to face a hundred enemy tanks with ten But, if the soldier 
knows, as we knew in the last war, that there is a tremendous effort 
gomg forward in the mumtions factones at home to give him as 
quicMy as possible the weapons he needs, he can and will hold on 
until tLose weapons are m his hands It is up to you to see that the 
tools which you send the soldier are good, that he gets them quickly, 
and in such numbers as not merely to restore the balance, but to 
give him an overwhelmmg supenonty, so that he can fimsh the ]ob 
once and for all 

/In the Great War of 1914-18 this country sent overseas hundreds 
of thousands of tons of steel, which were used in our campaigns m 
Mesopotamia, Palestme and East Africa In this war already about 
a milhon tons of your fimshed and semi-fimshed steel products — 
rails, structural sections, plates, sheets and bars — ^have been supphed 
for war requirements, and large quantities of your pig-iron have 
found their way even to Great Britam 

The stress of modem warfare calls for special quahties m steel, 
and it is m the production of special steel that this Company has 
shown imagmation, foresight and energy of the highest order Your 
Control and Research Laboratories are the finest of their kmd m 
the Empire, and, as a result of their work, there is flowmg from 
Jamshedpur — from this Steel Works and from the other closely 
associated factones in this area — a steady and ever-mcreasmg 
stream, a great variety of special alloy steels, high speed steels for 
machme tools, bullet-proof armour plate and many other essentials 
for the armies and factones of today — from steel helmets to stainless 
steel for surgical instruments , and from tm-plate and barbed wire 
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to that special c^ble ^?hidi is the ansro to Hrtkr s secret weapon 
the mine 

Yon have kept m the forefront of new devebpments and processes. 
As evidence of this I have seen today the annonr plating of splendid 
qaihty which is rolled and treated in yoor Works bemg made into the 
bodies of fighting vehicles in the East Indian Railway Workshops. 
I frhptl be keenly Interested to learn of the resnlts of the bold and 
conrageons expcrimetita on which yon are also engaged whereby 
for the first add steel will be made direct from Indian raw 
materials. The new plant for this purpose will add to the growing 
nmnber of yonr products whidi beiore the war had to be imported 
from abroad. Yon arc leading the way in showing that India can 
and should rely more and more on her own treasure-house of material 
resources and the *vni of her own workmen to make her strong and 
pro sp erous. 

koura is the taiiV to forge the shield as well as the spear head 
of our anmes m their mortal strunle. But you arc not content with 
t^t. After your long day s work you loot to the defence of your 
own homes and wotkSiops, The importance of air raid precautions 
m a pbne like this needs no emphasis from me My own eyes can 
testify to the energy and enthusiasm which you have brou^t to 
this voluntary work and the progress which you have achie^^ In 
the or|anisaaon recruitment ana training of AJLP workers and 
Civic Guards. I warmly congratulate yem aU — stafr and management 
alike. It has been a fine e&trt and an example and insphadon to 
many other parts of India. 

Very generous gifts in money too for war purposes have come 
from Jamshedpur-Gohnun Three filter planes of the Royal Air 
Force cany the name of your district and you have given xa armoured 
carriers ‘ to the Indian Army Your mvestroents in War Funds 
have exceeded half a crore of rupees and your PubUaty Committee 
has b£en doing most valuable work. 

AH of you I can sec are determined to fight this fi^t out to 
the limit of your powers and all of vou are drteiTmned which side 
will win. We rfiall wm this war-~but there is a stem task before 
us yet- How soon we shall wm it depends on the and the per 
sevenmee of you and of men and women like you. Never be content 
with your emnt never let it flag then vfrAory will soon be ours 
and Jamshedpur will be free to turn to the great part she is bound 
to play in the reconstruction of a peace-tune world. 

Vou workers in Iron and Steel bold the mdustrial future and the 
present safety of India in your hands. That is a great trust and 
a great responsibility but the nkin the Industry and the readmes 
of every man and woman among you wffl I know prove equal to it. 

The soldier who looks to yon lor your powerful co-opciation 
win not ask in vam. He stands in front line of battle rat yoa 
are standing at his shoulder and it is the strength you give which 
win drive to swotdaim forward canying destmetira to the Naxi 
and to all our enemies. 
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40. THE YEAR 1941 

A scvctiih year m the office of the Viceroy, even in the most peaceful Dec. 
times, would, he a heavy but den to carry — bid a seventh year, when so 1941 
much had been crowded into one Viceroyalty, xoas no light matter, said 
Lord Linlithgow addressing the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
at Calcutta on December 15, 1941. 

The significance of the enlargement of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council in July that year was, he thought, greater than was 
sometimes appreciated ; its immediate importance was great , on the 
long-term view it was likely to prove to be even greater Great Depart- 
ments of the State had been transferred to non-official gentlemen of the 
highest standing and reputation with "joint responsibility for aU the 
business that comes before the Governor-General in Council” The 
European and the official majorities of the Council had disappeared The 
second limb of the new arrangement was the National Defence Council 

But Lord Linlithgow deeply regretted that the provincial position 
remained unchanged and there still remained unbridged the gulf between 
the parties as regards the future government of India ” We have left 
nothing undone to bring the parties together," he said Extracts . — 

“ Your Excellency, Mr President, Gentlemen — I thank you 
most warmly for the welcome you have given me here today, and 
I need not say how great a pleasure it is to me to meet you again, or 
how greatly I esteem the privilege that you have extended to me of 
addressmg you This is the sixth occasion on which I have had that 
privilege You know how much importance I attach to the opportu- 
mty it gives me of speakmg at large on matters of great moment 
not only to the commercial community, which you, gentlemen, 
represent, but to an audience wider far 

Before I proceed with my remarks I hope you will allow me 
to say how glad I was to hear the tnbute which you. Sir, have paid 
to His Excellency Sir John Herbert Few people can know better 
than I do the zeal and the enthusiasm which he has displayed m 
his most heavy and responsible charge, and the pams at which he 
has been not only to acquamt himself with the problems of that 
charge on paper, but to make close contact with every comer of 
the Presidency, and, through his own example, and his own keen 
interest, to encourage every endeavour that has been made m support 
of the war effort of Bengal 

In your speech today. Sir, you touched on a number of pomts 
of great importance, and I will do my best m what I have to say 
to comment on them I should like also, with your permission, 
to say a brief word towards the end of my speech on the Indian political 
situation, and on the developments that have taken place in it dunng 
the last twelve months But today, wherever we may be, the matter 
of first importance, the matter of vital importance, the one thmg 
that dommates our thoughts, the one thmg that demands every 
ounce of energy that we can spend, is the successful prosecution 
of the war and its successful outcome And it is therefore of the 
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■wax and o( its fortnnes over tbo last t^velve months and of India s 
contribnUon to it and the help that India has given and is giving 
that I woold in the first place to speak. 

Today the minds of all of ns are full of the wanton and nn 
provoked aggression of the Japanese against the British Empire 
and against the Umted States of America. Like master like man 
says uie old proverb The Japanese have if possible improved 
on the example set them by the Nazis of deceit of cold blooded 
disregard of tne most solemn obligations and I trust also on a long 
View of fihort-si^tedness. There is little 1 need sav to yon today 
m a so clear at a juncture so criticaL A more iniamons betrayi 
of those principles whui Japan has in the past claimed to 'venerate 
and to uphold ■would be difficult to parallel. The warning is clear 
to all of us as it is to the small nations This new and heavy 
addition to our responsibilities is one that we must bend every nerve 
to deal ■with and to master And in handling that task we diall 
have with us I am certain as fnliy as m the carher jdiases of the 
war the goodwill the heartfelt sympathy and the support of India 
as a vThole. 


When I addreaed you last year the Empire was but recovering 
from the blow indicted on ft by the defeat of our French allies and 
the collapse of France. We were through the worst We had stood 
up to the heaviest battering that any nation could have had to face 
We had survived with success many months of acute peril and umnense 
stnun and we were £n a poation to look fonvurd with confidence 
to 1941. 


1941 has not b^ed the hopes that we entertained a 'Vear ago 
It does not see the end of the war There are before us many critical 
months months In which ■we shall pass through grave anxiety in 
which -we shall suffer heavy losses in ■which we shall have to bear 
the strain of critical situations before the desired outcome is adileved. 
But we are a year farther on the way The year which has just 
rassed has been marked by many events of the utmost sknificance. 
The enemy s endea'vours to strangle us by sea have fafied- The 
Battle of the Atlantic still goes on and will go on But the threat 
it constitutes and the burden it represents are great by far 
than those a year ago 


By land we ha've liquidated the Italian Empire In Africa. 
In that great task with which the namg of our present Commander 
in-Chief Hfs Excellency General Sir Archibald waveH* wiH for ever 
impcnshably be associated the part played by India and Tn/tbm 
tnx>ps was of the first significance ani^ of the highest ■value. I have 
the Commander in-Chief s personal authority for the outstanding 
quahty of their effort and of the contribution that they have made 
India s troops fighting at Gondar a few days ago figbtmg m North 
Africa as I speak to you are maintaining the highest traditions set 
^ the Indian Army in the past and by their comrades in the earlier 
leases of this war In Iraq in Pema, m both of which countries 
Axis endeavouii to turn to their advanto^ by Fifth Column methods 
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and insidious propaganda, the weakness of individuals have been 
foiled, Indian troops have played their part There is I think some 
risk that recent events m the Far East may divert attention from 
the great and glonous victory which General Auchinleck and the 
troops under his command, splendidly supported by the Royal Navy 
and the Air Forces of the Empire, have won, against very important 
German and Itahan forces, m North Afnca In the long and gruelhng 
battle between forces very evenly matched, Indian troops are 
playmg a highly distmguished part The strategic importance of 
this battle ^vlll, I am convmced, prove to be very great , and it is 
most heartening to notice that, upon the first occasion that we have 
met the Germans on terms of equahty m numbers and armament, 
our men have proved their supenonty. 

From the Umted States of Amenca, to which our sympathy 
goes out with such smeenty and depth m the shockmg aggression of 
which they have been the victims, the Empire has had, and contmues 
to have, help of mestimable value. Let me say m that connection 
how great a happmess it has been to me to see dunng my own 
term of office, and at a ]uncture so cntical as the present, the bonds 
between the Umted States of Amenca and India more closely kmt 
by the appomtment as United States Commissioner to India of 
Mr Thomas Murray Wilson, so well known to many of us here ; 
and by the appomtment of Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai as Agent-General 
of India m Amenca 

When last I addressed you, few of us anticipated that a still 
more blatant exhibition of cynicism was to be given by a breach of 
relations between Germany and Russia, and by the wholly unprovoked, 
and wholly unjustified, onslaught made without a moment’s 
notice, or a word of wammg, by the Nazis on a nation to which they 
were boimd by every form of engagement Russia has had to meet 
and to carry the shock of a devastatmg and an unprovoked attack 
But her response has been magnificent , and I Imow, gentlemen, 
that I speak for you all today when I say that the deep and 
smeere good wishes of everyone of us go out to Russia and to her 
people m the battle they are wagmg , and that there is no one of 
us who does not feel admiration, real and profound, for the 
supreme example which she and her people have given to the world 
of courage, resolution, and tenacity 

We have been at war for two years and a quarter We have 
sufiered heavy losses, grave setbacks. But we have much to show 
m the result . and it is my smeere behef that, with the lessons of 
the past behmd us, we can face the very testmg times that he ahead 
with confidence, and well-founded confidence, that we shall face 
them with no less resolution and no less courage, whatever may he 
m store for us, than the Empire, and than India, have shown smee 
the day that the war began 

India’s contribution to the war and to its successful outcome 
was great mdeed even a year ago. In the twelve months that have 
passed smee we met its growth has been immense His Majesty’s 
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Government have shown thenuclves most anadons to take advantaw 
of the men the munitions the sutmliea of vanoua lands whidi India 
IS so wcE qualified to give and wbich^dla has always been so anxious 
to gtw The number of otrr fighting men arc defending India 
overseas is three times what it was a ytar a^ and ten tunes what 
it was two years ago The organlzatmti of our supply system has 
been I will not say perfected for there is always room for improve- 
ment m any system bnt it has been brou^t to a mtch of performance 
whi^ commands admiration and the rtaults of which are striking 
m the hirfiest degree Let me pay due acknowledgment to the 
part whim your help and your constructive cntiasm have played 
m that achlevemcnL 

In every form of warlike display we arc playing onr part indeed 
more than our part In every fonn of financial contnbntkm — for 
weapons for equipment for amenities for the fitting forces for the 
relief of di str e ss arising from the war India the States and British 
Tpdia alike remains g eo en xa and open-hearted. And the spint 
of this country since it first recognlrcd what was mvolved in the 
strug^ in which we are engaged has remained and remains calm, 
firm convinced of the necessity of victo^ ready to do and to give 
all in Its power to bring about victory But there is always more for 
us to do There are always ways fn whidi as a country and as 
individuals we can make a stiU greater coDtribnUon I am ready 
to ask for the bnpossible and 1 know that il I do I shah get a 
ready response not only from you gentlcmoi and the great comma: 
cial coamiumty which yon represent but from ah classes and from 
every part of Inr^ia. 

I would like in the first place to say a word about supply You 
can ima g in e how deep a sabsiactiem it has been to me to hear Sir 
the encouraging and the friendly words which you were good enou^ 
to use today of the work of my Supply Department 

I can bear personal witness to the intensity of the efiorts made 
by the officers of that department smee the beginning of the war 
and to the anxiety both of^Sir Zafrulla Khan and of his distinguished 
successor Sir Homi Mody to sec that the very best results possible 
are achieved whatever the dlfficulbes that may confront us. The 
progress made has been due in part to plflTiM laid well over a year 
ago by those who founded the Department and who saw it through 
Its early troubles. But the two great factors in our progress have 
been the establishment of the forward programme and the creation 
of the Eastern Group Supply Coun^ 

The forward programme has it possible to enter into con 
tracts for six months at a trm^ tuI to get industry mto contmuous 
production. The Eastern Group Supply Council has beyond any 
quesUem most markedly stunukted the war effort on the supply 
side m India, and in the Dominiona aud other countries represented 
m the Eastern Group The Eastern Group Conference gave the 
representatives of the various Governments concerned a clear idea 
of the industrial potential of their no^bours and I wood ttkw to 
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take the opportunity to add that India has had a very full share of 
the orders that ha\e so far been placed through the Council The 
opening of a great new theatre of \sar in the Far East \vill provide 
a sharp test of the elasticity and soundness of our provision and 
supply organizations. I have every confidence that these will emerge 
with credit 

I think that you will wish me to give you, as bnefly as I can, 
a few outstanding facts vhich speak for themselves The production 
of steel IS being rapidly stepped up by the efforts, to which I should 
like to pay a w^rm tribute, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and the Steel Corporation of Bengal Before the middle of 1942 
production should touch a rate of 1.25 million tons per annum , 
and that is not a final figure, for a substantial increase upon it may 
be looked for. I would like to say a word of praise and of thanks 
in this connexion for the efforts of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
(whose Morks I have ]ust had the pleasure of visiting again), m 
producing special steels, notably armour plate and bullet-proof 
voiding electrodes 

All the Jilimstry of Supply Mission projects approved by His 
Majesty’s Government are now well launched and work upon them 
IS proceeding as fast as possible 

Civil armaments production, which encountered initial difficulties 
of some substance, is now shaping well, and the production of 
empty shell is satisfactory. There are difficulties still to be overcome 
in the production of certain munitions components But the work 
done during the last twelve months has not been wasted, and I am 
satisfied that we may reasonably take an encouraging view of prospects 

India’s shipyards are employed to capacity in the construction 
of mmesweeping trawlers and other small naval craft, as well asm 
repairs to ships of the Ime and merchant vessels 

Progress has been made, I am glad to say, in stimulating and 
developing the Indian machine tool industry, and simple machme 
tools are now bemg manufactured in India m fairly large quantities 
Engineermg stores are bemg manufactured in very large quantities 
mdeed, and, though there are still hold-ups owmg to the uneven 
flow of material, the fabneatmg workshops are fully occupied The 
demand for woollen textiles still absorbs India's capacity to the 
full Cotton textile demands are mcreasmg very rapidly, and the 
great cotton textile mdustry, whose capacity we would all^ of us 
at one time have thought to be almost mexhaustible, is now 
begmnmg to feel the strain of the demands placed upon it both for 
direct war purposes and for vanous purposes ansmg out of the war 
conditions The Indian silk mdustry will shortly assist m the war 
effort by providmg the material required for the eirtensive manufacture 
of man-carrymg statichutes m India Demands for timber have 
risen to an unprecedented level The Government clothmg factones 
are now tummg out over 8 milhon garments a month Leather 
manufacturers are bemg orgamzed on the same hues as clothmg, 
and the value of the monthly output already exceeds Rs. i 25 crores. 
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The output of motor vehicles assembled in India has been much 
increased and so far as annoiire 4 vehicles are concerned India will 
be able to produce all the armour plate required for a considerable 
programme. Tndta wCl shortly be producing her own refined sulphur 
and valuable p ro g ress been made m the production of vital 
chemicals sucii as bichromates and of medial stores mcluding 
both drugs and eqmpment 

1941 saw something Uko a fourfold increase over the greater 
part of the SnppW and the demands of 1943 may be literally 
gig nntir-. You wm bo with me in feeling that the Tnaln co n s i d er ation 
at presen t is that India should prepare herself for the hnjnense burden 
likely to fall upon her m 1943 and subsequent vears As I speak 
to you today we can chum already to have achieved great re^ts. 
For tlio» results I am profoun^y grateful not only to my Supply 
Department but to the willing coKiperatlon of industry which has 
bom 80 generously given and which is of such vital and essential 
importance I would ask that that co-operation should continue 
to be given with the same fulness as m the past, and if It is — and 
I need not say how entirely confident I am that it will be even when 
under the stress of war difficulties may sometimes seem nnsurniount 
able-— wo need none of us have any doubt or fear lest India should 
fail to play her part to the full In ttua vital area of war eflort. 

You referred. Sir to the growing demands on industry and 
commerce on account of the war production programme and to the 
shortage of skilled labour which is making itself felt. In that 
connexion you sounded a note of caution that production not required 
for the direct prosecution of the war should not be closed down 
and you remlnoed us that while the paramount need for commerc e 
and industry is to man equip and marntflin the most elective 
possible fluting force they must not be entirely unmindful of their 
own presffvation. I can at once assure you t^t it is not part of 
the policy of my Government to close down industrial proOTction 
merdy brause It is not required for the direct prosecution of the 
war But inevitably war work is m an mcrwi^ng degree causing 
drmflTids on material and labour at the expense of the normu 
operations of certain Industries. 

As regards skiBed labour my Government has done and will 
continue to do its utmost to train such labour in increasing numbers 
to rive special facilities for such training and to ensure that available 
skilied l^ur is used to the best advantage. The labour position 
5a^T in regard to certain specially technical labour connected with 
engineering is happQy m certam regards in India than in 

other countnes. Though there has developed a shortage of highly 
skilled and skilled labour it is doubtful whether there is yet a 
shortage of semi-skilled, and there Is no lack of nuskiBed. 

There is herrover a shortage and a shortage keenly felt of 
supervisory and administrative staff. This is true in particular 
of European managerial and supervisory owing to the scheme 
of compulsory military service wfai^ has been Introduced, and to 
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the eager response that there has been to the call for men I agree 
enbrely that every action possible to foresee difficulties, and, con- 
sistently with the winning of the war, to provide for them, and to 
watch Iffie preservation, in your own words, of Industry and Commerce, 
must be taken. I feel certam that the National ^rvice Tnbunals 
with their large majority of non-official business men, will be concerned 
to bear m mmd the legitimate claims of industry and commerce, 
and to see that the depletion of this staff is not earned too far 

Sir, you touched on the very remarkable growth of wartime 
mdustnes m India and on the question of their post-war future, 
and you urged the need for all the help required if many of those 
industnes are to survive economically m post-war conditions That 
important question has been constantly before me and before my 
Advisers , and m the Budget Session of 1940 the Government of 
India formally stated that they were prepared, m the case of specific 
mdustnes started m war conditions, to give assurances that such 
industries, after peace was restored, would be given some form of 
protection against competition from abroad That assurance was 
inevitably confined to specific mdustnes, since m each case the scope 
of the industry, its needs, and the part that it will play m the general 
economy of the country, have to be considered There are cases 
where an mdustry does not satisfy the conditions referred to as regards 
its position m peace conditions, and where its estabhshment is essential 
for war purposes In those cases the Department of Supply makes 
the practice of encouragmg production by a vanety of ai Twe methods, 
certam of which will protect the industnahst from loss In some 
cases the State has itself found the necessary capital under appro- 
pnate conditions 

Apart from this, the question of post-war economy, with special 
reference to mdustnal development, is engagmg the close and constant 
attention of ray Government 

Some time back it was announced that Post-War Reconstruction 
Committees would be constituted to examme vanous aspects of 
post-war economy, and to deal with problems likely to arise m post- 
war conditions These Reconstruction Committees are m the course 
of bemg constituted, and they will mclude a strong non-offiaal 
element. One of them, the Consultative Committee of Economists, 
has already started work I smeerely trust that these Committees 
and their dehberations will contribute matenally to the solution 
of some of the problems to which you have referred 

In the circumstances of today the problem of civil defence 
assumes an importance greater than ever I am glad to thmk that 
the whole of this very vital issue is now being handled, m consultation 
with the provmces, by a smgle Civil Defence Department at the 
headquarters of my Government, and that, m dealmg with it, I have 
the assistance, m Mr Raghavendra Rao, of an adviser who has himself 
had much practical experience at home and who has had the 
advantage also of a very close contact with the Mimstry of Home 
Security 
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Yon have ri^tly stressed the fanportant part which tran^or 
tation plays m modem warfare^ — and, I wonld add m onr wnole 
economic me — and the nnportance of securing the best use of the 
available facilities Theae unfortunately have never been fuEy 
adequate for the needs of the country and the war is bound to Involve 
an mcreasmg stram on them. 

My Government has been encouraging the establishment of 
Boards at the leading cities to cxMirdmatc transport over large areas 
and I recognize that as the war goes on it may be necessary to impose 
further control than is operative at present Bat compulsion al^yi 
involves a certam sacrifice of elastioty and we are anxious to leave 
as much liberty to private enterprise as is compatible with the fullest 
war effort 

I listened with close attention to the observations which you 
Sir made m your speech on the problem of inflation- I welcimie 
the prominence you gave to subject and while yon will not 
I know tpkw me as endorsing all that you say in this r^ard I would 
congratulate you on a luad analysis of one of the most bafllmg of 
present-day fsublems I personally am satisfied on the best advice 
available to me that there is as yet no undue cause for alarm and 
that the situation has so far proved reasonably amenable to control. 

But the bitter cxpenence of ao many countries of post war Europe 
shows the havoc the distress the social m}ust>ce which nneontroU^ 
inflation is capable of causing and all x^o have at heart the interests 
of India and its people most do their utmost to prevent the vidous 
spiral from taking hold of this country My Government have 
teen and are giving the matter thetr constant and moot anxious 
consideration But the ramificatioiis of the problem are complex, 
poasfble counter measures are beset with adudnistrahve difficulties 
and m our efforts to deal with it we need and wiD I assure you most 
gratefully welcome all the advice and all the active assistance which 
we can get from the commercial and the non-official world. 

The encouragement and stimulus of mcreased production where 
feasible is the most obvious the most effective and me most generally 
acceptable course of action But unfortunately Its scope is m present 
circumstances strictly limited, and other and more drastic action 
may often become necessary You have referred to price fixation 
as one of the possible methods of attacking fhft probkin and you 
have emphasised its limitations. I need hardly say that my advisers 
are fully conscious of the fact that mere price fixmg by itself 
seldom provide a complete cure wiiile any attempt to check the nse 
of prices whether of primary products or of manufactured articles 
not infrcOTcntly arouses hostility and opposition on the part of the 
interests immediately affected. And rationing of articles of common 
consumption, which b the almost inevitable corollary to control 
presents m a vast country like India greater practical 
d i fiki ilties t ha n In countries smaller and more highly organized. 
But I can at once assure you that my Government are quite prepared 
to resort to methods of direct price control where they arc satisfied 
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that such action can with advantage be taken, and they wiU not 
hesitate, where need be, to follow up this preliminary measure with 
such control over supply as may prove to be necessary and practicable 

You spoke of the danger of inflation which may result from 
nsmg wages, and the mcreased purchasmg power thereby created m 
the hands of a vast number of employees You distmguished between 
the case m which higher wages are passed on to the consumer in the 
form of a higher price for the product, and the case m which the 
mcreased wage bill is met entirely out of the higher profits accrmng 
to the employed But you suggested that even m the latter case there 
must still be a considerable inflationary effect, a proposition which 
I am not disposed to dispute It is, I thmk, generally recogmzed 
that a higher standard of hvmg, based upon a war-boom, has 
mherent elements of mstabihty, and that there is a limit to the extent 
to which nsmg wages and eammgs result m a real improvement, 
owmg to the development of shortages m the supply of consumable 
goods This apphes not only to luxuries, but also to certam 
necessaries, such for example as textiles But it is, I thmk, possible 
to exaggerate the direct mfluence on the situation of the demands of 
labour, and it is important to reahze that there are other, and perhaps 
more fundamental, factors at work as well Wartime taxation 
undoubtedly contributes to the avoidance of the dangers of profit- 
inflation, but this remedy can at best be only partial It needs to be 
upplemented by the avenues for saving and mvestment provided by 
the Government of India's Defence Loans And, if workers are to 
obtam the full benefit of their higher money wages, they should save 
as much as possible, and by domg so at once safeguard theur own 
future position and help to prevent nses»an the prices of consumers’ 
goods which can be of no advantage to them 

I regard it as a matter of first importance to India’s wartime 
economy With rupee expenditure on mihtary and war supply 
activities standmg, as it now does, m the region of 20 crores a month , 
with imports both from belhgerent and from neutral countnes subject 
to severe restrictions , there is a clear and imperative, need for 
withdrawmg as far as possible the surplus purchasmg capacity so as 
to prevent the inflationary nse m pnces which, as you nghtly pomt 
out, everybody dreads It is here that my Government rely on, 
and, I am confident will receive the utmost assistance and co-operation 
from the non-offlcial world 

In all Provmcial Defence Loan Committees there is a large 
non-offlcial element, while those m Bengal, Bombay and L^Iadr^ 
are, I beheve, entuely non-ofiflaal I am deeply grateful to them 
for then adnurable work 

Such special efforts are of the greatest value, and I caimot 
too warmly commend their example But the situation demands 
persistent and unremittmg effort Of the 20 crores a month which 
I have just mentioned a substantial portion must pass directly mto 
the hands of the urban mdustnal workers, and tfuough them to a 
vast number of other humble folk who live entuely outside the realm 
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I was disappointed m those hopes But, though I was prevented 
from gomg ahead on the hnes which I proposed m August of 1940, I 
Avould repeat that the guarantees, the undertakmgs, the pledges, 
the mtentions, and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, as 
explained in my statement, towards future constitutional development 
and the machinery by which it is to be brought about, are as valid today 
as when they were first spoken But, given the mcreasmg pressure of 
the war, I could not, m justice to India itself, longer postpone, because 
of the absence of support from the great pohtical parties, the creation of 
additional departments m my Counal, the reorganization of the work 
of that body, and the takmg of steps for the association of non-official 
opimon willi what was gomg on 

It was in those circumstances that, with the full approval of His 
Majesty's Government, the reorganization announced m last July took 
place. That reorgamzation did not have any basis other than admini- 
strative convemence But m makmg it, though I could not look for 
help from the pohtical parties, I was anxious that I should get the 
best men I could, the most representative men, men of real standmg 
and importance m this country In that I can claim to have succeeded 
Though the reasons for the expansion of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council m the form which it finally took were those that I 
have explamed, the processs of expansion, the fact that as part of it 
there disappeared the European and the official majorities that had 
been the characteristics of that body for so many years, the transfer 
to non-official gentlemen of the highest standing and reputation m this 
country of great departments of State, with jomt responsibihty for all 
the busmess that comes before the Governor-General m Council, was a 
step the significance of which is far greater than I sometimes think is 
realized Its immediate importance is great. On the long-term view 
it is likely to prove to be even greater. 

Let me^add that durmg the few months that my expanded Council 
and I have been workmg together, I have, if I may say so, been most 
deeply impressed by its approach to the problems which come before 
it, by its wide grasp of the diverse issues that at all times fall to be 
considered, by its strong sense of corporate umty, by the independence 
of view of its members, and by the happmess of the atmosphere that 
has throughout characterised our confidential discussions And we 
have had many major issues to consider dunng the time that we have 
been together. The Council m its present form is a body of great 
authority and great distmction It represents wide expenence, pohti- 
cal and administrative On it are members of difierent communities, 
from different parts of India, Service and non-Service, European and 
Indian I would like to express ta this important audience my own 
judgment of its entire competence m the administrative field, and my 
own appreciation of the value of the assistance which it has been able to 
give me on wider pohtical issues It is a strong, effective, and 
distmgmshed body , and India may be well content that m the 
direction of affairs she is so well served today 

The second limb of the new arrangements which were announced 
m July was the establishment of the National Defence Council, and I 
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would like to pay a tribute to the patriotism and public spmt of those 
gentlemen who have accepted my invitation to jom that body As you 
know my intention was (and is) that Prime Ministers of Province* shall 
be txoffiao members. 

In these last few days we have welcomed to it the Maharaja of 
Parlaknnedi who on the happy occasion of the restoration of normal 
parliamentary government in Onssa ^riuch we aH of us so much 
welcome has become the Prime Minister of that Province while with 
the formation of a new Ministry in Bengal the Chief Minister of 
Bengal becomes a member of the Council. 

The establishment of the Council is a most important landmark. 
I that thcae of you present here today who are members of it 
win rapport me iriien I say that His Excellency the Commander m 
Chief and his mflitary na^ and air advisers have been at pains to 
give the utmost information In their power mfonnation too of a most 
secret character to the Defence Council and that it has been my 
anxiety in other fields equally to put its members in the fullest 
posseasioa possible of what we are doing of our difficulties and of the 
directicms in whidi we would welcome their help The value of its 
discussions has been very great and that not only because of the many 
coustructivQ and helpfhL suggestions made by the Counefl, Those 
discussions have enabled us to make the Rulers of the Indian States 
and the re prese ntatives of Dan>official opinion throughout the 
prov ioc e s of British India fully aware oi the facts of the situation 
and they have brought about a liaison between myself my 
Govermnent the Indira States and the provinces of British India 
the value of which I cannot overstate 

But while the two steps whicli I have just mentioned are of great 
significance and of great hope for the future our main problem still 
remains unsolved. 

'While m five provinces the constitution is functioning normally 
with the assistance of the legislature in six others its normal oj)eration 
remains suspended. There could be no better advertisement of the 
pra chca biUty rad the advantage of normal parliamentary govern 
ment than the success with which it has been worked in great provinces 
sudi as Bengal and the Punjab and in areas presenting pn^lems so 
different as do Bengal and the Punjab Assam andSmd. And it 
remains to mo a bitter disappomtment that those in other provinces 
who had asked for and had accepted the burden of govennnent should 
have thrown it down so lightbe^edly at a moment of such crisis In 
the fortunes of the world and of India and with so httle consideratioo 
of what was involved. That that decision bM provoked many regrets 
I am wen aware. I can but hope that we may yet see the day when 
in the provinces whldi are still without a mirdstenal government we 
Shan see in power govern m e n ts sot on the wmnmg of the war and ready 
to ns© the immense power rad opportunities at their disposaL 

A nd if the jprovincial positioD is as I have described it there still 
re main s nnbndged the between the parties as regards the future 
Government of India. That that problem remains unsolved is due to 
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no lack of goodwill, no lack of earnest effort on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Secretary of State and myself We have left nothing 
undone to bnng the parties together, to tr^f to provide the matenals 
for an amicable agreement between them, to try to smooth India’s 
path to the realisation of her goal At the critical point which matters 
have now reached m the international situation I would ask again 
whether it is not possible for the divisions that unhappily exist to be 
bndged, and for India, which has made, and is making, so immense a 
contnbution to the war, which stands for so much m the history of the 
w orld, to go forward as one in support of ideals in which we know that 
she beheves, and for w'hich there is such overwhelming and general 
support throughout the country And it is my earnest prayer that the 
common detestation of the wackedness against which we are fighting 
today may reflect itself m that agreement m the internal political field 
which it has alw'ajfs been our hope and desire to see achieved 

Let It not be forgotten that w'hen this war broke out India, in 
provmcial autonomy, had begun to move, had indeed made a most 
important step along the road, to that equality of status with the 
Dommions w’hich it has been our object to achieve That the more 
complete fulfilment of that process by the establishment of Federation 
should not have been reahsed by the date of the outbreak of the war 
has always been a profound gnef to me 

Had we been able, before the outbreak of the war, to have brought 
Federation into bemg, so many of the problems that confront us now 
would have been solved No better constitutional basis could have 
been found on which to develop the efforts of Bntish India and the 
Indian States in a partnership which would, I believe, have been as 
fruitful of unity and concord m the years to come as of mihtary 
advantage m the issue that immediately confronts us 

Underlying the federal scheme there was a majestic conception, 
the work of the best brains of India and Great Bntain, elaborated with 
the utmost care, designed to bnng this great country to a constitutional 
position equal m status and character to that of the Domimons None 
of us overlooked the difficulties. They have always been great They 
have always been obvious They should not be insurmountable But 
I will not be misunderstood when I say that they are in no small 
measure domestic, and that a closer collaboration between parties, 
communities and mterests m this country would go far to pave the way 
for the final work of the post-war penod even if, dunng the war, the 
obstacles to handlmg in detail all aspects of the vast and complex 
problem of constitutional development may be msuperable 

We stand today at a crucial moment m the history of mankind 
Throughout the world mighty forces are engaged m a titamc struggle, 
the outcome of which wall affect the destinies of the human race for 
centuries In the Fax East the clouds that we have watched gathermg 
for so long have burst m a storm that bnngs the menace of war even 
more closely to this" land India is no mere spectator of these tremend- 
ous events They affect her vitally and she is pla5ang an outstandmg 
part m them Let us m such circumstances forget our domestic 
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difierences and work together as a whok for that common object the 
attainment of which is so vitally necessary to India and so anxionsly 
desired by aHher peopk 

When I addressed yon a year ago I thought that if you did me the 
honour to ask me to sp^ to you at your meeting this year it would be 
for the last time A sevenm year m this great offiM would in any 
arcumstances even the most peaceful be a heavy burden to cany 
A seventh 3?ear in circumstance* such as those of to^y when so much 
has been crowded mto one Viceroyalty and so many issues of most 
critical importance have fallen to my lot is no light matter For the 
best part of six years you have given me m full measure the powerful 
aid of your comfort and support I trust that you may find me deaerving 
of these for yet another year in which I shall strive if strength is 
giyen me to fulfil to the utmost of my poweis the great charge which 
His Majesty Iiaa once again been pleasro to place in my hands. 

4 L ‘^YOU ARE NOT COMPLACENT” 

Jam 9 | You did akai many olhen Utrouihoui thi mrrld must bfi torry tJuy 

td 42 Ufl undone tatd Lord LtnMMgoa a^esttng ojtcert men and 9 om*n 
of the Karachi CioU Defence Sermcee on January 9 194a Text of the 
addrtu 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of mspecting your 
parade today and I am much eocouragea by wbat I have seem Your 
smartness and steadiness are a credit to you and to the famous city 
>jrtikh you serve I have been followmg with keen interest the detam 
of your pi ’ o gre s s and development, and m the field of A-R.P and Qvic 
Guards yon can justly bo proud of the fact that yon did what many 
others throughout the world must be sorry they undone you saw 
the danger you recognised the enemy and yon started to fffepaie 
for your defence In time. A year before the organaaticfn of Cmc 
Guards had been set up m India you had y o ur Emg g eoc y Guards m 
Karachi, and the begimiiugs of your A.R.P Scheme go back to 1938. 
You have moreover persevered m your voluntary tasks with real and 
imagination and your public spmt desoves not only the gratitude 
but the emulation of them many tbousamis of yo ur fellow-citiiens who 
do not stand fn your ranks to^y 

In this vitaEy important matter of Civil Defence let no Tryan feel 
that he may saftty leave the job to be performed by his neiAbour 
Such complacency has been the ruin of enough peoples already who 
took up arms to defend themselves too late. You whom I am 
addresang have not been congilacent 3^ have ^ven up your leisure 
and TOUT comfort to make yourse lves more fit for the dutto to which 
you have so unselfishly devoted yourselves you have realised that, 
m m odem warfare the battle line is of depth it runs through 

the home of each dtiren however far removed that may bo from w 
sound of the guns and it is just as i m po r tant that it should be stoutly 
manned in your own homes and in your own hearts and minds, as to 
the deserts of Libya or the Jungk* of Malaya- Others who have not 
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yet joined your numbers, should realise this too There is no better 
tome for anxiety and doubt than a hard job of useful work such as you 
are domg ; there is no better way of resistmg the msidious probes of the 
enemy mto your courage and determmation 

You men and women, of the Pohee, the Ambulance Services, the 
Boy Scouts, Civic Guards and ARP. Services, are domg a fine job 
of work You are all proud, I know, of the magnificent feats of arms 
performed by the fightmg forces of India oversesis yours is the best 
way of expressmg that pnde and of provmg worthy of the heroism 
and the sacrifice with which they are keepmg the war far from India's 
frontiers, and winning fresh lustre for her glorious annals They look 
to us, those fightmg men, to mamtam the standard which they have 
set up They expect every one of us to mamtam it by carrymg on, 
steadfast, confident, determmed, at our daily task whatever it may be, 
and at whatever voluntary labour of defence or preparation we may 
undertake beside I know you wiU see to it, if the test comes, that 
our soldiers will be proud of you 

Do not lose the momentum you have gamed, citizens of Karachi 
Do not let the routme of drill or of daily preparations to meet a danger 
that is stiU far ofi, blunt the edge of your alertness Keep your 
imagmation awake Thmk of every untoward thmg, however unlikely, 
however bad, which might conceivably happen here m this city, and see 
that you are ready to meet and cbimter it You have begim well and 
strongly You must go from strength to strength, without flaggmg or 
wearmess or discouragement There may be a long night yet to watch 
through , but you have mounted guard, and you will perform your trust 
bravely and patiently imtil your rehef comes with the dawn And 
the dawn of victory is on its way as surely as tomorrow’s sunrise ” 


42. A NEW PROVINCE 

S%nd hoasts of a monumental work of engineering which was the Jan. 10 
dream of irngation engineers for half a century Lord Linlithgow’s 1942 
speech at the Provincial Darhar at Hyderabad {Sind) on January lo, 

1942 

" Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

It gives me particular pleasure that I am pnvileged to be the first 
Viceroy to have an opportumty of meetmg, on a formal occasion, and 
speakmg to the representatives of the Provmce of Smd I am dehghted 
to see how truly representative is the gathermg that is assembled here 
today, consistmg as it does of the Baluch Sardars, of members of the 
landed aristocracy of the provmce, of legislators and of administra- 
tors I am not, m any case, one who thinks that formal gatherings 
such as this, even m wartime, have outhved their usefulness A new 
provmce naturally looks fonvard to the future , but the country has 
its roots firmly fixed m the past, and Smd itself inherits a wealth of 
tradition drawn from a long and honourable history , it is, moreover, a 
country of great contrasts both physical and m the character and out- 
look of its people , and for these reasons I am sure that you m Smd iviU 
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agree -witli me that Barbars roch as this at which the representatives 
m Government and the representatives of the people may meet with 
traditional ceremonial and solemnity can stilf be occasions of great 
value and inspiration 

The last ten years have marked a great increase In the prospenty of 
Smd- There is no doubt that in that prospenty the pnna^ factor 
has been the opening of the Lloyd Barrage and its canals Ihe com- 
pletion of thiw monumental work of engmeermg — the dream of Imga 
tion Engmecra for Hnlf a century — i® Impe n s h ahly linked with the 
name of that great administrator ?nd devoted servant of the Empire 
and of this country Lord Uoyd v^iose loss we have so latclymoumed 
and for whoso >^1 and vision ^indhi cultivator has so much to bo 
gratefuL The Barrage has as we know and as was always expected 
btewgjit. ■dlcjk pruhtesss as well as shlvcd old. ones It la peritaps not an 
nnreasonable aspiration on the paft of dwellers in those areas of the 
provmce which enjoy no benefit from the Barrage that they should be 
raised to a state of prospenty coioparable with that of me Barrage 
tract and I att) glad to know that projects with that end in view are 
being actively examined by y o ur Government, 

The dispute between your provmce and your neighbour the 
Punjab over the distribution of the Indus waters is bein^ mvestigated 
by a Commission composed of membera of the highest standing and 
expenoice in whose ^ility to produce a solution acceptable to all 
parties I have every coufideoce. 


It was a matter of great regret to me to hear that your crops last 
year bad been afBicted by two scnoia pests The energy with which 
the problem presented by the invaiflOD ^ locusts was bandied deserves 
every praise for the greater part of your crops was saved and valuable 
experience was gained, wtum will help to counter and ehramate that 
pest m future years. The threat from the boll-worm to your cotton 
crop s^ needs most careful mvestigatkm and this I am glad to know 
has been undertaken with the help of a grant from the Indian Central 
CottcBi Committee, I most earnestly commend this valuable field 
of research to the attention of all cotton farmers m this provmce for 
their wholehearted co-operation a5 a means of averting a loss which 
may well amount throughout the province to cr oi 'e s of rupees 

I make no apology for refemng to these agncultural matters first 
though it is the war that is m the foregro u nd of all onr thoughts and 
endeavours at this tune since they are important matters for this 
Province and the fanner In every p^ of India is playing as significant 
and as potentially valuable a part as the soldier and the mdusfrialist in 
the prosecution of the war 

Bay by day we b^r of the fi^mg overseas in whidi the armed 
forces of India are givmg a magnificent account of themselves m 
attack and in defence. They are fighting on and beyond the outer 
per im eter of our fortress and thefr valour Is keeping the war from 
Indu s gates. Thdr courage and skill will bring ns victory but there 
is a hard fi^t still to be fought and we in India, and particnUrly you 
in Smd who stand in the first Hue of our irmer defences must be 
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worthy of our soldiers, sailors and airmen overseas and must give them 
the strength and confidence that comes from knowing that behind 
tliem India’s inner line of defence is secure and stoutly manned. The 
enemj’’ todaj’’ is still far from our frontiers — both on the East and on the 
West, — and please God he wall ever remain so But he is a cunning 
enemy who does not fight on the battle-field alone , he seeks also, by 
spreadmg alarm and confusion behind the front, to undermine the 
steadfastness and courage of cunban populations It is perhaps the 
utmost that he hopes to achieve in India , and we must see to it that 
his hope IS a barren one We have seen what disorder he wought by 
that means among the countnes in Europe which he overran and how 
disastrous for the defence of these countnes was the impedunent caused 
by refugees we have seen too in the example of the island fortress of 
the United Kingdom how the threat and the terror can be withstood 
The enemy must never gam such easy tnumphs here Each one of us 
behind the lines can best secure not only the ultimate triumph of our 
cause, but the present safety of our homes and our families by remammg 
steadfastly at our work and carrying on with calm confidence and 
determmation at our daily tasks If to these tasks each citizen were 
to add membership of one of the voluntary Civil Defence Organisations, 
the Air Raid Precautions Services or the Civic Guards, then the defence 
of Smd, and India's defence, would be doubly sure I cannot too 
strongly commend the mvaluable contnbution which these Services 
axe now making to our war effort, and I hope that their rank will soon 
be swelled by many thousands of new recruits, m fact by all public- 
spinted citizens, who for the love and honour of their country would 
lend their aid m estabhshing and mcreasmg a state of di^iphned 
preparedness 

I deeply appreciate the generosity with which gifts of money have 
been made to the Smd War Planes Fund and to His Excellency the 
Governor’s Fund — ^though I cannot fail to observe that it is not always 
the most prosperous parts of the provmce that have taken the lead in 
this generosity I acknowledge with especial gratitude the results 
achieved dunng the recent Smd War Week These sums, when 
added to the money which Your Excellency has sent me after your tour 
m Southern Smd, will suffice, I am glad to say, to cover the cost of 
mechanisation of a complete battalion of the Baluch Regiment, with 
which your provmce has such old and strong associations 

Before I end, let me turn for a moment to the important subject 
of law and order m this provmce For territorial and geographical 
reasons, and to some extent also because of the commonly felt difficulty 
m police force organisation of anticipatmg the demands of a growmg 
population and more complex admmistration, your Government must 
still rely to a great extent on the mfluence and example of large land- 
holders for assistance m mamtammg law and order I am very glad 
to see so many here whose mfluence, I know, is a strong factor m the 
preservation of peace withm the borders of their estates I partic- 
ularly appreciate the work, m this connection, of the great Baluch 
Sardars whose traditions of helpfulness to the admmistration have been 
well mamtamed Your Government has, however, now taken up 
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vig oro mly the questloo of the increase of the police force in the province 
and has wtown by its recent actions that it will not tderate lawlessness 
in places. Snid is a country •where respect for reHgions leaders 
and for ie famlliea of religious leaders is deeply engrained and it would 
he deplorable if these traditions should opsrate for the degradation 
TTK tfiflH of for the nphft of those who follow them. 

I thanlr you once more for the cordial welcome which yon have 
given me today BefOTc I take leave of you it is fitting that I ahonld 
pay a tribute to the wise leadership the experience and the sound 
Judgment of your Governor His Exallency Sir Hugh Dow I do not 
need to expatiate to you in Smd on his qmdities nor of the admirable 
assistance and support which he receives from Lady Dow nor need 
I tell you of the sympathetic and underetanding guidance which you 
may expect from them both m the conduct of your daily affairs the 
problems of administration and the welfare of your people whether in 
vra rtim e or in peace. There are few among you who cannot claim 
them as old fnends of yourselves or of your famflies In returning 
to Sind they have returned as it were to their own country and you 
are all aware of the devoted personal care with which yonr Governor 
and his Lady have the interests of Sind at heart 

And now although my all too-ehort visit to yourprovince is not 
yet over I bid you good bye confident that Smd will bear a worthy 
p^ m the supreme endeavour which demands ah our energies today 
The stales are high — no leas than the contmued existence of cMlisa 
tion as •we know it — and I know that you abnrrng the fttwi determina 
tion of all members of the British Commonwealth of Nations and of 
our Allies, will do your utmost to hasten the day of destruction for our 
enemies so that we may )oln once more in the works of peace and the 
establishment of a new era of goodwill, unity and prospcnty here in 
India and throughout all nations of the wotLL 


41 TO INDIANS IN SINGAPORE 


Feb. 6» 
1942 


Lord LtnitiAgotr s broadcasi to Indtan* »n Sxngap<tr$ on February 6 
1943 — 


To each one of you sons and daughters of Tn/ll* vvho are stand 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the brave defenders of Singapore I send 
this message. Just as you may be thinking today of some part of 
India which you bold de^ so you axe at this moment held v ery clearly 
and dearly in the hearts and mhiA< of your fnends and loved ones here 
in jour motherland. Let that knowfedgo and their love and pride 
that confidence In you strengthen you. The safety iktA honour of 
I n dia are in your brave hands the safety of y o ur homes y o ur villages 
your families and thehonottmf ymirpm ufl aTirtpri t InnH- Youare 
the wardens of her Eastern gate. 


The enemy Is treacherous and ruthless but we in India know that 
you and those who are fighting and working by your side will stand 
firm and will not give hin> passage however long and rough the fight 
anc^ the trial may be The forces of the ml^ty Empire m which you 
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are members, and of our great allies are gathering strength and will 
soon enable you to deal much deadlier blows than those which you now 
endure, until the enemy is utterly destroyed Be strong, have faith 
and courage , carry on your daily work with calm confidence, helpmg 
and encouraging one another God be with you all ” 


44. WELCOME TO GENERAUSSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

Tins is a meeting winch bodes our enemtes no good — a meeting winch Feb. S 
sets a seal upon the comradcsinp-in-arms of two great nations — nations 1942 
which between them number 800,000,000 souls — one-third of the popula- 
tion of the world — said Lord Linlithgow on February 9, 1942 welcoming 
His Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek on a visit to India — 

Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek — 

In the name of His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor, I bid you wel- 
come to India 

My Colleagues of the Executive Council of the Government of 
India are gathered m this room to do honour to a great man, and to a 
great lady, and to mark a moment which, I am persuaded, will come 
to be known as a turning point of history This is a meeting which sets 
a seal upon the comradeship-m-arms of two great nations — nations 
which between them number eight hundred million souls — one-third 
of the population of the world it is a meeting which bodes our enemies 
no good, and this they soon \vill learn to their cost 

I know that I speak for every one of my Colleagues when I say 
how deeply sensible we are of the honour that Your Excellency and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek have done us in voyagmg so far, across great 
mountams and nvers, through all the perils of the air m time of war, to 
strengthen the anaent links of fnendship that stretch across the 
centuries between China and India 

Geography has set a barrier between our two countnes, but 
civilisation, adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and mtellectual free- 
dom — aU those elements that go to nounsh the spirit of man — ^have 
overcome them 

We can trace down the years, throughout the history of our 
nations, mutual influences, rehgious, cultur^ and pohtical, that have 
made themselves felt from the earhest times to this present day , a day 
when Chma, folio wmg the path presenbed by the reverend Dr Sun Yat 
Sen, founder and father of the Repubhc, and under the leadership 
of her National Government magnificently inspired by Your Excel- 
lency, IS opposmg so firm a front, so splendid a resistance, to the onset 
of the barbarians of Japan 

For a long time before we ourselves were privileged to stand as 
aUies by your side in the hne of battle, we have had good cause to 
admire the bravery and staunchness that have characterised Chma's 
gallant and,iinremittmg resistance to the aggressors Chma's heroism 
is the mspiration of us aU As one of your own statesmen has recently 
said, she is the veteran of Asia’s fight for freedom In the mamtenance 
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of that struggle we know well that yon our guests today have earned 
the chief burdra Be assured that to the utmost of our power we will 
co-operate with China even as she is mightily aiding us I ask Your 
Excellence to bcheve that these are not mere words my Colleagues and 
I affirm tmt India s heart is one with China and that we wiU strive 
powerfully to discharge our share of the burden in furtbcraiice of our 
common cause and so by our added efiort to brmg nearer the 
when China, and the whole Bndsh Empire with our great allies will 
march together to the ultimate and inevitable victory 

For ns it IS a matter for pru^ and pleasure that at a moment 
which the direction of China s war effort into even stronger channels 
must be dflimfng your daily attention yon have felt able to under 
fulfil visit to onr country A year ago we were honoured by the 
presence of the Head of China s Examination Yuan Dr Tai Qu Tao 
and from him wo learned that vast though the land of China is hersons 
and dau^tera are all one m their devoted allegiance to their country s 
cause m the struggle in which she is at present engaged- We believe 
that in thm flhmmg example of China s unity tbero is enshrined a jewd 
of great price a ^nedems hope end inspiration for all men in a discord 
ant worli 

Your Excellency I must not prolong unduly my words of wel 
come You will have opportunity hereafter I trust for farther meetmg 
and profitable discussfons with my Colleagues 

We are privileged now to do honour to the leaders of China s 
manhood and wonmnhood ha|^y m onr midst today India is 
^ proud and glad to receive you. Fromourhearts we hope that we shall 

be able to make you Comfortable here after yonr arduous journey 
that you and the other distinguished guests N^om wo are pnvileg^ 
to wdkome with you will derive pleasure and interest and some rest 
during your visit to our land We bebeve that mcalculable good will 
come of this meetiiig not only for India and China, but for the whole 
world. On behalf of India we extend the warmest welcome that our 
bands and hearts can give to Your Excellency to Madame and to aH 
who have accompanied yoiL 

45. CHINA AND INDU 

Feb. 10, FTs see rum more dearly Pun before Jam near are CMna and India 
1942 to eacM oOier and Aoor many of Pie pncdcss gifts of ciothsation Piey have 
m common — remarked Lo^ LinliPigpw at a Banquet at Pie Viceroy $ 
Bouse on Feiruary lo 1042 given in Aonoftr of Pie vistt of Generalissimo 
Ckiang Kai shek and Madame Chung Kai skek — 

Yonr Excellencies Ladies and Gentlemen 
A most wise phflosopher — none other than Confucias — has 
as ke d Is it not delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one 
from afar ? 

None of the postenty for whom he wrote could be more deepty 
conscions of the truth of that sentinient than wo who on this happy 
occasion are privileged to wdcome fltnnng os the two great leaoOT 
of the Chines e nation and them distingnished companioiis. 




The Viceroy, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Madame Chiang Kat-sheh, Lady 
Linlithgow and a member of the Generalissimo's staff 
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Tlic story of China during the last decade cannot be read apart 
from the names of our guests of honour They have woven them- 
selves into the heroic pattern of fortitude, determmation and united 
endeavour, which China today holds up, as it were as a banner to the 
cnnlised world 

I do not need to remind you of w'hat is already history 
Throughout nearly fi\e bitter and strenuous years the Generalissimo 
and his consort ha\ e concentrated and symbolised in their persons the 
glonous resistance of Free China to the onslaughts of the Japanese 
aggressor In a dark hour for the Bntish Empire the Pnme Minister 
of Great Bntain, Mr. Winston Churchill, once declared that we would 
fight on ‘ if necessary for years, and if necessary alone ' China has 
honourable cause to know the meaning of those words Standing 
alone against a powerful and well-prepared enemy, she has kept ahght 
the torch of freedom, and in her heroic struggle our guests of honour 
have throughout borne the heaviest burden 

That burden is scarcely lighter now% although, thank God, 
neither they nor w'e stand alone , for today as Alhes, with strength and 
resources jomed, we face the future with renewed determmation and 
confidence A few weeks ago His Excellency the Generalissimo accept- 
ed the Supreme Command over all the Forces of the Alhed Nations 
operating m Chinese theatre of war, which wU include Indo-China and 
Thailand We are proud indeed that one of the first acts of the Marshal 
and his wfe after the assumption of that great command has been to 
visit our land of India Their gracious and courageous gesture sweeps 
aside the bamers which nature has erected, and causes us to see, 
perhaps more clearly than before, how near are China and India to 
each other, and how many of the pnceless gifts of civilisation they have 
in common In both, the ideals of culture and of kindness prevail 
m both the lamp of freedom has been ht and we in India may well 
learn from China what can be done by valiant and selfless men and 
women to survive and overcome the worst shocks of the aggressor and 
to work together for a common and unselfish end 

Her Excellency Madame Chiang Kai-shek, we know, has been an 
mspiration not only to the cause of Chma itself but to the greater 
w^orld, and most certamly to India We have heard of her tireless 
labours m the cause of war rehef and m finding homes for refugee 
children and for the orphans of gallant soldiers l^ed m the struggle 
We know too that she has been frequently exposed to the dangers of 
war and has accompanied her husband on his campaigns It is our 
good fortune that she accompanies him, too, on his errands of friend- 
ship, and we are proud to have her with us tonight 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when the 
enemy is threatenmg the eastern bastion of our fortress, the soldiers of 
Chma have come, ivithout hesitation and without stmt, to stand by the 
side of ours on the Burma front That is the act of a great Ally, and 
of a brother too These are the[men — and here is theur leader — among 
whose battle honours are msenbed the names of Changsha and 
Taierchwang We shall fight this war, therefore, confident and proud. 
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47. PRINCES’ PLACE IN INDIAN POLITY 

Lord, Lmhihgow here reviews the pi ogress made by the States in Mar. 16, 
adjusting themselves to rapidly changing currents of world opinion. On 1942 
this. Lord Linlithgow says, depends " their survival as valued and 
respected elements in the new Indian polity which has got to be evolved 
The States' handsome contribution to war effort is acknowledged Address 
at the opening ceremony of the Chamber of Princes on March i6, 1942 — 

" Your Highnesses, — It is my pmolege today to preside, for the 
fifth time durmg my tenure of office, over the Chamber of Prmces, and 
It is with real pleasure that I see so goodly a gathenng of Your High- 
nesses assembled here today. My satisfaction is the greater because 
the time itself demands that those m authonty in this country should 
meet and take counsel for the common good A good attendance is 
also appropnate to the celebration, as it were, of the Chamber’s 
commg of age It is ]ust over 21 years since this Chamber was maugu- 
rated here m Delhi by His late Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
the close of \^hose long career of devoted pubhc service is so fresh m our 
recollection I notice that m the course of our proceedmgs Your 
Highnesses propose to pay what I kno\v will be something more than a 
formal tribute to his memory For myself I will say only this Few 
of us who are here today can have been present at that inauguration 
ceremony, but we shall all do well to bear m mmd the eloquent words 
m which His Royal Highness then desenbed the purpose of this 
Chamber and the lofty ideals which he set before it One passage m 
that histone speech has struck me as peculiarly relevant to the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves today His Royal Highness spoke 
of the Kmg-Emperor’s confidence that in good times or evil the fidehty 
rind unswerving support of the Indian Prmces could always be counted 
upon, and recced how ' when most was needed, most was given ' 

I am very sure that m the closmg months of his long hfe His Royal 
Highness must have denved much comfort from the manner m which 
it has been demonstrated by the present generation of Prmces that those 
words are as true now as they were 21 years ago 

In India, too, we have the loss of old fnends and colleagues to 
mourn By the death of His late Highness of Cutch the Pnneely 
Order has lost a distmguished and venerated member, a Ruler endowed 
with smgular charm of personahty, who so long ago as 1921 had the 
distmction of representmg India at the Imperial Council m London, 
as well as at the Assembly of the League of Nations We mourn also 
the passmg of Their Highnesses of Cochm, Manipur, Charkhan and 
Dhrangadhiu, to whose bereaved famihes and States this Chamber 
will no doubt offer its condolences, as well as a message of welcome to 
those upon whom their great responsibihties wiU now devolve And 
m this category of new Rulers, to whom we look to carry on the high 
traditions of their ancestors I would mclude the young Maharajas of 
Kolhapur and Bijawar to whom His Majesty’s recogmtion has been 
accorded smee the last meetmg of this Chamber 

There is however one sphere m which, for the time bemg at 
least, the old order will not change nor give place to new. I refer to 
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the drcnmstances whidi to the best of my bdief are unprecedented, in 
which Their Highnesses the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor of the 
Chamber are to contmue m thdr high offices In the ordinary course 
of events clectaons would by now have talceh place and the results 
would have been announced dunng our present session A proposal 
was however rnatjft by certain members of the Standing Committe in 
accordance with a provision to that effect which had been wisely 
included m the Chamber's Constitution that the terms of office of 
the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor should bo extended- The views of 
aH memberB of the Standmg Committee were then as required by the 
Regulations formally mvited, with the result that the requisite pro- 
portion having signined thar consent Their Hi^messes of Nawanagar 
and Bikaner were asked to contmue m office for a second term 

We have an F-ngUsh proverb which teDs us that it is unwise to 
change horses in midstrcaiii. At this time we In India are crossing a 
very turbulent stream and I do indeed fed that it would be regrettable 
from tbe point of view of Chamber and of the States in general, if 
we lost the services of these two Pnnees to whom if I may speak for 
Your Highnesses os wdl as for myself we all owe so great a debtof 
gratitude. I do not need to tell you about tbe treasure house of wisdom 
and experience which His Highness of Bikaner has acquired in the 
course of his loiw and most distinguished career As for His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib I cannot pmise too hi^y tbe cheerful 
alaenty with which he has responded to our incessant demands upon 
his time and patieuce. In fact the necessity for his advice and support 
at headquarters has recurred so frequently t^t he must have coroe to 
look upim Ddhi and Simla as a Mnd of second home I think there- 
fore that I shall be rightly mtopretmg the sense of opinion m this 
Chamber by convcyliig to both Tneir Highnesses an expression of our 
gratitude that m delercnce to the wishes of their Brother Princes, 
they have consented to continue in the performance of their duties as 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor 

I shall refer later to the war situation and to the part played by 
the Princes m this connection But m these critical times rt behoves 
us to Tcmemher factors which though not directly connected with the 
present grave trend of events are nevertheless of immense importance 
from the point of view of the Indian States I refer particularly to 
the urgent need for the States to adiust themselves to tbe rapidly 
di a ng mg currents of world opinion ana to leave undone nothing whicn 
win help to achieve not only their own healthy development but also 
if I may strike a graver note their survival as valued and respected 
elements in the new Indian polity which has yet to be evolv^ I 
shall therefore speak as briefly as possible regarding three matters 
which during the past year have continued to engage the earnest 
attention of myself and my Advjsera— amongst whom I would include 
your distinguished Chancellor 

First I regard it as my duty to repeat in as few words as possible 
what I have tmd in previous addresses to tbfn Chamber regaroing the 
absolute necessity so far as tbe smaller States are concerned for some 
form of co-operative measures to sec ure a standard of adraimstiative 
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efficiency which is beyond their individual resources In my last 
address I remarked that steps to this end had already been taken in 
many parts of India with visible, though not as yet spectacular, 
results The last year has seen further and encouraging progress, but 
I regret to observe that the progress has been mainly apparent in one 
area only 

Elsewhere there are schemes to this end under consideration , 
but there are other large areas, compnsmg many States which in my 
]udgment can certainly not afford to stand aloof in this matter, where 
no sign of this vital principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge 
It IS my duty therefore to urge all concerned to press fonvard in this 
matter, and to realise that when I urged upon this Chamber the 
necessity for some form of pooling of sovereignty I did not do so 
wthout full appreciation of the sacrifices mvolved, nor yet of the 
gravity of the eventual consequences which my advice was designed 
to avert 

Secondly, I should let Your Highnesses know that I have had 
under consideration a scheme designed for the safeguardmg, during the 
initial years of a young Ruler’s responsibihties, of standards achieved 
under penods of minonty admimstration A definite policy still 
remams to be formulated , but I have reached the preliminary con- 
clusion that the object m view can best be achieved by a formal con- 
stitution under which all State business would be transacted in a Council 
of Ministers over which the Ruler would normally preside and whose 
recommendations he would not disregard or override without good 
reason So great are the powers and responsibilities to which Rulers 
succeed at an early age, and so numerous the pitfalls which beset their 
footsteps, that no one who has the best interest of the States at heart 
could, in my opinion, take exception to safeguards of this nature, 
designed as they are mainly for the purpose of mculcating into young 
Prmces the habit of orderly and methodical disposal of busmess 

Thirdly, and lastly, I should like to say that I was delighted to 
learn recently that, m spite of all other preoccupations, the vexed 
question of Civil Lists and Pnvy Purses has again been receiving the 
active attention of Your Highnesses This problem, of deciding what 
proportion of a State’s revenue can appropriately be earmarked for 
the use of the Ruler and his family, and what precisely are the items 
which should legitimately come withm the scope of Pnvy Purse 
expenditure, is one of the greatest complexity and dehcacy The 
general prmciple that such distinctions ought to be made was unam- 
mously accepted at the session of this Chamber m 1928 after a full 
debate on a Resolution very eloquently moved by His Highness of 
Bikaner Expenence has perhaps smee shown how difficult is the task 
of translatmg pnnciple into practice Nevertheless it ought to be 
tackled with courage and resolution I applaud, therefore, the fore- 
sight and statesmanship of those among Your Highnesses who are 
makmg such determmed efforts in that direction It would indeed 
be a notable achievement if those efforts were to lead to the formula- 
tion of some systematic plan likely to commend itself to the Rulers as a 
body and such as I or my successor could confidently recommend for 
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acceptfljjce by tins Chamber and thereafter by all individoal States. 
I trust therefore that the endeavour will be energetically pursued and 
that m order thni we may not bo at cross porposes m so vi^ a matter 
the ChajiccUor and Then- Highnesses of me Sta n ding Committee will 
not hesitate to take my Political Adviser into thar confidence before 
the final stage of their ddiberatioDS is reached. 

I address myself now to the sterner topic of the war and all that 
it means to us. When I last addressed Your Highnesses it was my 
privilege to acknowledge the fnestfniable value of the co-operation and 
generous support of the Indian States to the war effort of India as a 
whole. The last twelve months have seen the war reach the threshold 
of India and have added greatly to the demands for every kind of 
service and sacrifice made upon ns alL The response of the States to 
these dfTUflnds which rnnst become more insistent as the tempo of 
the stm^le quickens continaes to be worthy of their great traditions 
their contribution cover* every field of India s war effort and embraces 
every form of service. Sever^ of Yonr Highnesses have visited our 
Indi^ troops m different theatres of the war — visits which have been 
as hi^y appreciated by our officers and tt<ct as I am sure they were 
insfaructive and encouniring to Your Hi^messes. It is also a matter 
for speoal pride that the freely Order Inclndea some who have served 
are serving or are prerariug to serve a* combatants with ^ Majesty's 
Forces in the fieli There Is one particnlar case which I tbmk Your 
Highnesses would wish me to mention namely that of the eldest son 
and heir of a membet of tins Chamber who met an untimely death m 
the course of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force To His 
H igh neg the Maharaja of Siklrfm I would like to offer on beh^ of 
this Chamber as well os from myself a shjccre expression of our deepest 
sympathy 

Apart from the personal service of Rulers and members of their 
fa mi lies the manpower contribution of the States whether to the 
Indian Anay or their own State Forces figy b ee n of the hipest value 
m money their support continues to be generous and unitinted in 
material be it aircx^ house accommodation rolling stock lairacbes 
the produce of thar forests mmes and factories or the provision of 
comiorts for the troops they have done everything in their power to 
meet and Indeed to antiapate ad of thi> many made on them. 
Whatever difficulties and Gangers bo ahead I am confident that the 
great measure of support which the TnHian States have given so freely 
and so spontaneously win be Tnafntflftipt^ and even augmented. 

I referred in my last address to Your Highnesses to the efforts 
made to keep the Indian States m close touch with current events of 
importance and expressed the hope that the steps taken to ensure the 
closest cooperation between the States and Bnbsh India would be of 
mu tual be n^t Since then the scope of the measures taken to achieve 
maxmium co-ordmation bn* steadily expanded. The most signal 
instance of this united frftnt has been the participation of representa 
tWe Princes in the deliberations of the National Defence Council 
and I welcome this opportunity *10 expre ss my deep appreciation of the 
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readiness of those Rulers, in spite of their many pressing pre-occupa- 
tions at this time, to make long journeys to Delhi or Simla m order to 
lend the prestige of their presence and the weight of their experience 
to this most important Council of War. I sincerely trust that I may be 
able to count upon the continuation, at its future meetmgs, of this 
personal support, the need and the value of which will now be even 
greater than before 

I beheve too that the representation which the States now enjoy 
on the Central Pnee Control Conference and the Provincial Pnee, 
Supply and Transport Boards, as well as on the other organisations 
which I mentioned last year, and the informal discussions which some of 
Your Highnesses have had, and are about to have, with the Supply, 
Commerce and Civil Defence Members of my Council, ^vlll be of the 
greatest advantage not only to the States but to the whole of India 
To associate the States even more closely wth the Central Government, 
and to place readily and promptly at their disposal the fullest and most 
up-to-date information on economic, Civil Defence and other matters, 
direct correspondence between certam Departments of the Government 
of India and the larger States has been authorised, and an officer has 
been added to the staff of the Civil Defence Departihent to deal solely 
with Civil Defence problems affcctmg the States I trust that Your 
Highnesses will not fail to seek the advice of that Department on the 
measures which should be taken m your States to provide adequate 
protection for your subjects agamst the consequences of attacks from 
the air While m some parts of the country that danger may still 
appear remote, m others it is unquestionably a gnm and imminent 
possibihty which must be faced, and the need for makmg timely and 
adequate preparations cannot be over-emphasised. I earnestly desire, 
therefore, to impress upon Your Highnesses the heavy responsibihty 
which each State must shoulder and discharge m this matter which 
so closely affects the safety of its people. 

I am aware that some of Your Highnesses have expressed some 
disappomtment at the shortage of modem arms and equipment avail- 
able for supply to Indian States Forces trainmg units Steps have 
been taken to make good this deficiency so far as the situation permits, 
but Your Highnesses will agree with me that it must be left to General 
Headquarters to decide how best such supphes of arms and equipment 
as are available* can be utilised Some of Your Highnesses have, from 
time to time, expressed a desire that Indian States Forces yimts should 
be given a more active role than had m their judgment been allotted to 
them The recent fightmg m Malaya, culmmatmg m the fall of 
Smgapore and the loss of many of our valuable troops, mcludmg a 
number of units of the Indian States Forces, will I thmk, have con- 
vmced Your Highnesses that a regiment employed m such a role as 
guardmg an aerodrome is rendenng vitally important service, and may 
at any moment find itself at gnps with the enemy I trust, therefore, 
that Your Highnesses will appreciate that all of your units servmg with 
His Majesty’s Forces, whatever role be allotted to them, are contnbut- 
mg with equal value to the common object When I addressed you 
m this Chamber last year, I said, m refemng to the different conditions 
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of aervlco obtaining In the Indian States Forces and the Indian Anny 
that in u^onmty lies simplidty and efficiency Since then 
several proposals of importance to that end have been made to States 
Tn*mft»TnTng Indian States Forces and have been accepted althongh in 
certam cases with some relnctance and delay I ruHy realise that 
proposals designed to elhninato snch diSerences as still exist between 
the conditi6ns of service in the Indian States Forces and the Indian 
Army may not always be welcome bnt I wish to assure Your H ig h nesses 
that they are made solely with a view to increasing the offidency of the 
Indian States Fcffces and are intended to have effect only for the 
duration of the war after which the whole scheme under which those 
Forces are embodied will come under review m the light of the expen 
ence gamed. Meanwhile in the present grave emergency I am con 
fident that Your Highnesses will not hesitate to agree temporarily to 
forego in the common Interest preroratives and privileges however 
greatly they may be valued, ffiould they m any way Inqjede India s 
war effort. I desire m this connection to mention particnlarly the 
commendable action of certam States in the Eastern States Agency m 
voluntarily delegating anthonty to the Resident to malm decisions on 
their bdialf in matters effecting the mihtary situation provided that 
sndi dedsoDS are communicated to them immediately afterwards. 

The flower of India t manhood is to be found today in the Indian 
Amy and the Indian States Forces but I need not remmd Your Higb- 
nesses that a constant stream of rduforcements must be mamtamed 
andthattheneedforauginentmg ourpresent forces is maisteait Above 
all young men of the best type axe required to come forward and be 
trained to lead our troops modem war demands a high deg r ee of 
training and initiative from military leaders and I hope that Your 
Highnesses win do everything m your power to ensure that institu 
tions such as the Pre-Cadet School at Indore which have been set 
up to enlarge the supply of potential officers are fully supported. 
I trust also that your Highnesses will not allow the need to maintain 
a reasonable margm of ^ety m regard to your local arrangementf 
for internal security unduly to hamper the maVing ©f the utmost 
p os s i b l e contribution to the forces which India requires to repel 
external aggression regard to local arrangements for Internal security 
is natural and prudent but In the present emergent the interests and 
safety of India as a whole demand that every ablo-hodled tnan and 
every unit that is not essentially required for the mamtenance of 
internal tranquilhW should be made available to resist and attack and 
finally to defeat the co mm on enemy 

That final victory is only a matter of time would emphasise that 
the speed and success with whidi that goal will bo attamed and in 
fact the veiy safety of India her dignity atift her standing in the eyes 
of the world will in no small measure depend upon the attitude of ncr 
people to the threat of aggression. There has been peace in this land 
lorso long a penod that wre had perhaps become too prone to believe 
that notmng could disturb it too sceptical of the need for making 
sacrifices for its preservation That peace is now mddy threatened 
and it behoves us ah, and not least Your Highnesses who ore the 
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hereditary M^ardens of India’s martial traditions, to show that India 
has the strength and determination to face and defeat the common 
enemy. With that m view I earnestly invite the support and co- 
operation of Your Highnesses in the National War Front Your 
Highnesses \m 11 have read my message Tlie objects of the National 
War Front — ^which I believe vnll attract innumerable adherents 
throughout the length and breadth of India — are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all elements tendmg to undermme it , and m 
particular to counteract fifth-column activities of all kinds, including 
all talk, thought, ivntmgs and rumours likely to encourage a defeatist 
outlook , to inculcate faith, courage and endurance , and to consohdate 
the national will to offer united resistance to Nazism and Fascism in 
every shape or form, whether \vithin or without the country, until 
their menace is finally overthrcrwn I trust that the National War 
Front wall denve its strength and lutahty from the patnotism of 
private citizens and public-spinted leaders It iviU be their task not 
only to resist the msidious forces of evil but to assume the initiative and 
to mculcate the principle that no form of defence is more elective 
than attack 

The mdomitable Pnme Minister of Great Bntam has asked — 
‘ what sort of people do our enemies think we are ? ' Our enemies 
shall learn, if they have not learnt already to their cost, what kmd of 
men this land of India breeds India has vast matenal resources 
She has mighty Alhes She has a great soldier for her Commander- 
m-Chief She has the loyalty and bravery of her sons who are heirs 
to the superb traditions of the Indian Army and who are already 
WTitmg the first chapters of a glonous record for the Royal Indian 
Navy and the Indian Air Force Withm the last few days India has 
received a message of new hope for all who look to see her take her 
nghtful place among the free nations of the world There is now 
commg to us across the world a Minister who, in Mr ChurcliiU’s 
words, carries the full confidence of His Majesty's Government and 
will strive m their name to secure the necessary measure of assent to 
the conclusions on which they are agreed In Sir Stafford Cnpps 
India has a trusted fnend on whose fairness she can rely, a statesman 
who has already earned out wth conspicuous success one important 
mission m a distant land, and who is animated with a burmng zeal 
for the defeat and final extinction of the aggressors and all they stand 
for Your Highnesses can count on his readiness to give the fullest 
consideration to the views which you will doubtless lay before him 
and I know that I can rely on you to give him a warm welcome and 
your wholehearted co-operation m the discharge of his great responsi- 
bihties For you know full well that on you, the representatives of 
Pnneely India, lies, as on us all, an obligation to secure for India a 
triumphant and happy issue out of this, her testmg time of tnal and 
danger ” 


I 
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48. "PROUD TO BE YOUR PRESIDENT" 


Exirads from Addnts to the Annual General Meeting of the Si 
John Ambulance Assodaiton the Indian Red Crou Socudy and the 
Central Joint War Committee on March 23 1943 — 

Ihiniig the last six yeaiB I have watdicd with close personal 
interest the development of your organisations. The great work 
to which yon have set your hand and all that yon have adueved 
espedally dnnfig the last 3 J years of war make me proud to be your 
President I am particnlariy glad to think that the extension of 
my office to which snch kind reference has been made will give 
me an opportunity of prolonging my close association with yon for 
another year 


Sir Cameron Badenoch has described a year of progress and 
activity by the St- John Ambulance Organisation and Brigade. The 
advantages of the trainmg given by the Asscaabon are now widely 
recognised and I am glad to observe that the nnmber of people trained 
m first-aid and home musing this year is a record. 

In various provinces during the past year I have been privileged 
to see members of the St John Ambiance Brigade on paiude and 
on every occasion I was much impressed bv their bearing and the 
quality of their wurk- I would Uke especially to mention the useful 
work of the Transport Units at the various Ports and the Auxiliaiy 
Nursing Service which has played sudi an important part in the 
expaunon of the military nurang services. 


It was a fine spirit too and m the best tradition of the fellow 
•hro of St John whidi inspired the Medical Unit which recently 
volunteered to go from Madras to the rchef of arr raid victims m 
Rangoon. 


In these tunes the war and all the problems which flow from it 
naturally have the first call on our energies and resources. It is 
aH the more to the credit of the Indian Red Cross Society that rt has 
not been prevented from going steadily forward with its peace-tiine 
activities inchidm^ maternity and dnid welfare worC Among 
its many other activities it is worthy of note that the Society was 
able to send 10 000 doses of plague vaccine to China and medical 
stores of vanous kmds to Russia. These are striking examples of 
the manner m which the Sodety has been able to help our Allies 
and we may be sure that this is only a beginning 

We have aD listened with special mterest to Sir Bertrand Mober 
^s account of the work of the Joint War Organisabou. When 
1 spoke to you last yeas I said that difficulties might be e^iected. 
Dunng the year your Committee has had to face new difficulties 
and unexpected odnands which greatly strained their resources. 
Nevertheless the record of the year a work is one of achievement 
for which General Moberly and those associated with him deservo 
all credit 
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Our thanks are particularly due to Colonel Sir Richard Needham, 
the Red Cross Commissioner in the Middle East, who has had a most 
difficult task in the areas for which he is responsible and who has 
done it well. We are grateful, too, to Lady Ward for her ready 
and generous help at a cntical time in Iraq 

Major-General Macrae, who, as the Red Cross Commissioner 
in Malaya, had, ^vlth his staff, worked hard to build up an efficient 
organisation, is a very real loss To him and to his helpers, you will, 
I Imow, ivish to convey a special message of gratitude and sympathy 

There are now over i,ooo work parties m India, and I would 
like to pay my tribute to the splendid voluntary work which they 
are doing But it is not enough Twice as many work parties and 
four times the present output m bandages, surgical dressings, hospital 
clothing and ward accessones wll scarcely be enough if we are to be 
prepared to meet every call which may be made upon us I look 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, to see that if the call should come, 
our effort shall not fall short 

I sometimes feel that India, and the world outside, should be 
told more of what the Joint War Organisation is domg, and what 
it intends to do, and what its requirements are Meetmgs such as 
this attract some publicity, of course , but this only happens once 
a year I hope that those among you who are interested m pubhcity 
will bear m mind what I have said, and will do your utmost, all the 
time, to keep the work of the Jomt Committee and of the two organ- 
isations before the public eye, to explain and interpret it to the 
pubhc, and thus to enhst their whole-hearted appreciation and 
support 

The great expansion of^vork and responsibility which has marked 
the past year has thrown a heavy burden on the finances of the Jomt 
War Orgamsation, and has, I know, been a source of anxiety to the 
Honorary Treasurers Contnbutions from my War Purposes Fund 
have met the cost of sending weekly parcels to the 2,000 Indian 
pnsoners of war in Germany , it has assisted, too, m meetmg the cost 
of despatch of parcels to Geneva, for which admirable work is bemg 
done by voluntary workers m Bombay But dunng 1942 commit- 
ments in every direction will undoubtedly be vastly mcreased owing, 
pnncipally, to the large number of our soldiers captured m Malaya, 
as well as civilians mtemed there, for whom provision will have to 
be made 

We shall, of course, have to enhst the help of Government, but 
voluntary effort and private generosity will still have to be the means 
of conveymg that extra food and clothmg which does so much to 
make the hfe of a prisoner of war more endurable I have had a 
generous response from the Governors of Provinces whom I asked to 
guarantee from their War Funds a regular income for the Red Cross 
Orgamsation , my own War Purposes Fund, too, is always ready 
to help, and your committees need never feel that they must curtail 
their beneficent activities owmg to lack of funds , but when the full 
extent of our commitments is apparent, I may have to make a further 
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appeal to the poopde of this conntiy for laiw stuns of money I 
have no doubt that their response will be at least as generotis as it 
has been fn the post for that money will be spent on the relief and 
sncconr of men of this country whose deeds have already made history 
in many distant lands. 

W^tever this year may have m store for us — and the test will 
not be a light one — I feel that we have eatabliahed organisations 
which inspired unselfishness nnagmation and generosity winch 
are the three springs from vrfilch all humanitarian enterprise flows 
will answer speedily and cfiectively every call that may be made 
upon them, i am confident that the R^ Cross and the St John 
.Ambulance Association in India will be true to their fine and ancient 
traditions and will not be found wanting m the cntical times winch 
he ahead of us. 

In that firm belief and trust I thnnlr you all for what you have 
done and I wish you every success m your future endeavouis 

49 FOOD DRIVE 

April 6 , Meaage to ths Food Drtvc Confaenu on Apnl 6 1943 — 

18C I am gpi^teful to all the representatives of Provmces and States 

who by oomtng to Delhi at short notice and in some cases I fear 
not without personal inconvenience have made it possible to convene 
this nnportant Conference. 

The problems before you are mgent, and their solution will 
bo a vital contrfbution to this comities war efiort- 

India, fortunately has so far escaped the ravages of war as 
other lands have known them and we have not. so far had to resort 
to rationing or curtatlmg those essential foc^ si^pplie* which countries 
eisevhere have had to forego But today the war is at our gates 
and if we are to maintam our position in this respect it is imperative 
that we should aim not only at self-sufBcloncy national as well as 
regional in foodstufis and anmiyl fodder but also at increased pro- 
duction an round to meet onr gr o wing commitments. The best 
results can only be achieved by planning on an all Tndia basis. 

The task before you. therefore is no light one but I am sure 
that you will undertake ft with vigour and despatch and with a full 
apprecdatioa of its urgency I hope that ready co-operation will 

forthcoming from Province* and States to nnincment your 
recommendation 

I am sure too that the planned agncultural pohey which your 
delibera t ions should produce will be not only an important contribution 
to India s war effort but will also prove of la-^ng benefit to her 
when victory has brought us peace once more. India is and for 
a long time yet is Ukriy to be mainly an agricultund country and 
her prosperity will greutty depend on the care and forethought which 
she devotes to her major mdostry 

I wish you all success m jrour endeavours. 
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50. INDIA’S UNARMED FORCES 

*' Wc arc unarmed, what can we do ? Let Government put arms Maj 
in our Iiand^ and we shall spring to the defence of India like one man " 1942 
To this, Lord Linhihgow replies xn a broadcast on the National War 
Front on May 7, 1942 

“ The mass of the people have never carried arms in any country 
or tn any modern campaign,'' he says 

For National War Front, he enunciates a creed to which every 
Indian could subscribe “ without sacrificing a single principle or aban- 
doning a single aim ” Text of the broadcast * — 

“ Early in March, just after Rangoon had fallen, I sent you a 
message The war had arrived at India’s gates and had suddenly 
become the affair of each one of us, not as spectators but as combatants 
m our several fields I mvitcd you to close the ranks and stand 
steady behmd the fighting men m a national war front agamst the 
aggressor Since then much has happened , India's oivn soil has 
been attacked and our capacity to “take it," as others have taken it, 
has been tned# Ce5don has been attacked and a Japanese fleet has 
ranged the Bay of Bengal, sinkmg our ships and drovning our seamen 
True, it has vathdra\vn for the moment. Depend upon it, it will 
come back In Burma the Japanese are in L^hio and Mandalay 
But, on the whole we many consider ourselves lucky in that we have 
had a long respite before the real attack begins For that we have 
mainly to thank General Alexander and the Indian, Bntish and 
Chmese forces who, outnumbered and cut off from reinforcements 
of men and supplies, have by an epic resistance won us what we so 
greatly needed, time General Wavell, m his mspinng talk a fortnight 
ago, told you what good use was being made of this breathmg space 
The mihtary and air strength of India is growmg daily Under a 
Commander m whom we all have imphcit confidence, our armed 
forces are gomg to give a good account of themselves agamst any 
attack that our enemy is able to launch 

\Vhat of the rest of us, the unarmed forces of the country ? 

Are we going to give a good account of ourselves ? Not, I suggest, 
unless we stand shoulder to shoulder and work actively for the common 
cause I have often heard it said lately ' We are unarmed , what 
can we do ? Let Government put arms in our hands and we will 
spnng to the defence of India like one man ’ Well, here is my 
answer to that Were the people of Great Bntam armed m Jtme 
1940 ^ Were the people of Russia armed m June 1941 ? Durmg 
the long agony of China have ordinary men had arms m their hands ^ 

The answer is, ' No ' The mass of the people have never earned 
arms in any country or m any modem campaign. 

The activities of irregular bands operatmg behmd an enemy's 
advancmg Ime can be of very great value provided they are fully 
framed for this most exactmg task This phase of warfare is bemg 
developed and will be more fully developed as arms become available 
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MeanwbDe the po*ifaon Is that the expansion of the regular army 
proceeds apace and we put no Iirmt on it We reqtdre therefore 
for fully trained soldlera ^ the modem arms that are ava il a bl e. 

What then can we the unarmed forces of the country do ? 
Let me remind you of what General Wavell has said that of the 
elements which contribute to success m modem war the spirit of 
the people is the most important That is our responSibihty youra 
and mme, and that is why I invite you again to ]oin tog^er m 
buildiDg a national war frroL I do not care whether we speQ this 
with capital letters I do not care m fact what we call it We 
all know what it means a united determination trunscendmg all 
racial religious and political differences to stand up and stand tog^er 
to defend the things we have and hope to have and to make sure 
that they ghaD never be so threatened agam, 

I used the word build, for India s war front will not come 
into being just by wishing or talking but only by doing Two 
things — and two things onfy — are needed the wiD to umte and the 
will to act I see no dimcnlty In finding unity there is nothing 
m our objects to which any one need beside to subscribe unless 
mdeed he sympathises with the of life which our toemies would 
impose on the woild — and to such I make no apneaL These are^thc 
objects which those who join us will adopt as thrir own — 

To do everything possible to help and maintain public morale 
that a to My to strengthen the war resistance of the people to 
eradicate all ekments tending to undermine it and in jiaiticnlar 
to cormteract fifth cohnnn activities of aB lands including all talk 
thought writings and rumours likely to produce a defeatist mentality 
to meukate faith courage and endurance and to consolidate tne 
national will to offer united resistance to Nazism and Fascism m 
every shape or form whether withm or Trithout the country until 
their menace in finally overthrown. 

I ay with co n fidence that every man and woman in country 
can subscribe to a creed such os this without sacn&dng a single 
principle or abandoniiig a siogle arm 

Many people ask the questloQ What can I do ? not I know 
as an excuse for doing nothing but in genuine uncertainty Let 
them reflect that m a war like this there is hardly anything which 
a man does or onuts to do whidi does not help or hinder vtctory 
To those for whom a place m the armed forces is waiting I say Fill 
it <^uiclcty For the rest of us there are opportunities galore the 
Civil Defence Forces are crying out for wardens fire-watchers doctors 
nurses ambulance men helpers of all kmfi Chuc or Home Guards 
and Pioneers need men. Women are wanted in hospitals ^ offices 
and to run canteens for troops. There are refugees to be helpei 
L et us look into our daity lives are we wasting money food, clothes 
electricity petrol coal r If we are we are delaying victory Do 
^ travel when we need not do so taHng up spaabadly required 
for troops and munitions of war ? Are we farmers ? TTicn can we 
not grow more food grains ? Are we factory hands ? Then are 
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we working our utmost ? Whoever we are rich men, poor men, 
officers, clerks, business men, labourers, housewives, servants, be 
sure there is something which we can do which will hasten the day of 
victory. A deterimnation cheerfully to do our best in fulfilment 
of the ordmary humdrum tasks and duties of our daily hves, and 
to continue in this despite any attempt by the enemy or his agents 
to disturb or fnghten us, is for many of us the greatest contnbution 
that we can make towards winning the war Do not forget what 
even one day added on to the war means m terms of human sufiermg 
and raatenal loss 

We must achieve unity and action and we must combme m a 
spirit of attack Passive defence or masterly withdrawals, forced 
on us as they are at times, do not win wars Let us attack our work, 
attack the rumour-monger, attack the defeatist. We must make 
our front an attacking front, and thmk always in terms of the ofiensive 

There is no one in India who does not know that, if all what 
we value is to survive, if hope is not to die, this war must be won ; 
every thmkmg man knows that, with the resources which the Umted 
Nations have, it can be won , whether it will be won or not depends 
on ourselves So let us build the War Fron^ m India, while there is 
yet time And let me end by commending to you two Imes which 
my ^vlfe quoted m a speech some time ago — 

‘ Look in your hearts, make mqmsition there 

Of service done in this supreme of hours ’ “ ♦ 


51. CIVIL SERVICES OF INDIA 

“ Yours is a brotherhood of service the like of which the world has 
never seen before.” Lord Linlithgow’s message to the Civil Services of 
India on May 21, 1942 . — 

‘ ‘ A httle more than six years ago, I spoke to you, who are members 
of the Civil Services of India, I asked you to give to the people of 
India the best that is m you, to the hmits of your strength, m the 
difficult years to come I spoke to you at a time of peace, when none 
of us knew what grave events and what tremendous problems the 
years would brmg. I asked you then for your support and help ; 
and, m peace and war, I have had it m full measure. From the bottom 
of my heart I thank you for it 

Yours is a brotherhood of service the like of which the world has 
never seen before Men of different race and rehgion, Indians and 
Bntons, highly trained and carefully chosen for your respective duties, 
you are h^ed together by common allegiance to one Crown and 
pledged to the service of millions of your fellow-men, in many different 
fields, — Engmeers, Doctors, Foresters, Scientists, Educationists, 
Pohcemen, Judges, Administrators and many others You and your 
predecessors have set high standards of loyalty, impartiality, sound 
judgment, humamty, an unselfish example and a co-operative spirit 
But the steadmess vnth which you- preserve m these the torch which 


May 21, 
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n hold up in India can be a bright flame of hope and enconragcment 
L distracted world. 

Hard wori: great renxmsibilities often danger and discomfort 
are your lot In spite oi I know well how keenly disappointed 
many of yon are that you are not allowed at this time to serve yonr 
co untry on the battlefield. But let none of you thmk for a moment 
that he is not flghtmg for his country by steadQy pursuing his appointed 
task, however prosaic and unspectacular that may eeem to be, and hy 
shouldering cheerfully the burdens of the war The rule 

of law peace and security i<x the dtiien and the progress of dvfli red 
arts and scieDCfi which it is your task to promote and guard, are the 
very conditions of decent living for which we are all fightmg For the 
mlfft of the future and for the maintenance of pnblic morale today* 
for the safety and weH-bcing of many helpless peoples who depend upon 
you there must be no interruption of your work. If you were to 
or laitei yon would betray the common cause as surely as a 
finTHtw who deserts his post and that I know you will never wiflingly 
do 

Remember tbs*’ the individnal soldier can see only a small part 
of the battlefield remernber too that although the lime-light may not 
fall your way the eyes the people are fixed on yon, and their traper 
and steadiness If trouble sho^ come wiD greatly dq^end upon your 
leadership and your example. Be with them as much as posgbJe. 
S e rv e and comfort thsn arways. Pot away doubts, and face what 
ever trials the future may bring with hi gh hearts and a finn reserve 
to give the best you have got and better stm of body and mind m 
whatever field your duty may be set. You are heira to great traditions 
of conrai^ and service vhich you will not fail and t(^y it is in the 
power ofeach of you to add a splendid page to the record. 

Victory is assured, but smgto-mmded endeavour now can bring 
the day of victory nearer There is work enough for each one of you 
today and when the swords are sheathed again and a new world has 
to be built there will be no lack of op portun ity to share that great 
task I promise yon, for devoted and pnitrJfiiih men and women in this 
India which you serve. 

jg B2. IN IHE LAND OF MARTIAL CLANS 

1942 ^ fAs Addrax of Wclconu ai iXo RtsMoljnnd* Durbar on 

October 19 1943 — 

Your KTceTlency and Gentlemen 

No man could witness unmoved a gathering such as yours 
tod^ in this famous Division of a famous Province and it is with dero 
gratitude and pride that I your Vicero y have listened to your words 
of welcome and to the splendid reoad of your aduovements. 

Wherever in the world there is talk oi brave deeds and soldier 
lie qualities of endurance and fortitude the men of this land are 
brou^t to min d. Here for centuHes generations of sturdy fa rmer s 
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have won their harvests from the hard earth, and have defended their 
heritage with courage and resolution Since the dawn of history India 
has bred famous soldiers ,'the hills and plams which surround us can 
]ustly claim to be a cradle of heroes, a soil which has nourished the 
flower of India's armies There are among us today brave men who 
fought for freedom and civihzation m the last World War, and now that 
these two precious jewels are m peril once agam, their sons and grand- 
sons are keepmg bnght and sharp the sword they forged and are facmg 
our common enemies with the same stout shield. 

On every battlefield of this war, where our ’armies are fightmg 
and have fought, Punjabis have won fresh laurels m France and the 
Middle East, m East Africa, m the Far East and m Burma. And 
where our armies stand on guard, or eagerly await the order to attack, 
there are Punjabis to be found, valiant wardens of their native land 
and loyal upholders of the Umted Nations’ cause 

Foremost among them are the men whom the martial clans of 
this Division have sent forth Your record of recnntment is magm- 
ficent, and you and your Recnutmg Staff are justly proud of it Your 
young men, foUowmg the honourable path of service which their 
fathers trod, have discovered that modem war gives them new 
weapons to master, and strange elements m which to excel But, 
whether m the Royal Indian Navy, where they are so strongly repre- 
sented, or m the Indian Air Force, or handhng tanks and earners with 
the same skill and confidence as a few years ago they rode their horses 
the fightmg men of the Punjab today nobly maintam and enhance the 
great traditions to which they are worthy heirs. 

' The fightmg man,’ as a young Englishman, who was killed m 
the last war, wrote — 

' The fighting man shall from the Sun, 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth , 

Speed with the lightfoot winds to run. 

And with the trees to newer birth , 

And find, when fighting shall be done. 

Great rest, and fulness after dearth ’ 

I beheve that our soldiers will have found somethmg else as well, 
somethmg of great value m the task which will stiU face us all, once 
victory is ours, the task of settmg nght a shattered and disjomted 
world They have discovered umty of purpose and of endeavour. 
Such umty, though it may sometimes seem to be hidden unfathomably 
deep m In^a, is not, I beheve, really so far below the surface Cer- 
tainly the war is day by day developmg a very real sense of its urgency 
and importance m the mmds of all thinkmg men And among India's 
fightmg men, the comradeship and loyalty of the battlefield will have 
engendered so strong a sense of umty with their brothers m arms, n^t 
only of Indian race, but of all peoples of the United Nations too, that, 
please God, when fightmg is over, it will remam as one of the fnuts of 
victory to inspire and illumme all our endeavours m the post-wax 
world with a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 
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I have said before that m modem ^rarfare the battle front is of 
infinite depth- It runs throng the homes and lives of all oi os and 
there is not a rmn -gfo man or child that cannot play a cseful part- 
War as yon Imow a not all fighting Much of it has always been 
the mispectacnlar bnsfaiess of watch^ and waiting of training and 
preparation, of co-operatxon m a thousand different ways behind the 


fines In modem warfare pattfcnlarly a very important part is the 
attitude of mind of the peoples engaged soldiers and dvfl popnlatioa 
11 HW. a sense of realities a deteraamatlon never to yield to despair 
or impatience which we call morale. The NationaJ War Front m 
India, a movement which Is gaining m strength from day to day pro- 
vides an opportmiity for every one of ns to bear a share m baUdnig np 
and TrmtntflTning that spint of confidence resolution and cooperation 
thnra^iont the country which fa such a powerful support for the 
soldier in the front hne. 

You in Rawalpmdi who naturally look at these th frig s through 
soldiers eyes will realise the importance of what I say I was mot 
encouraged to hear of the many ways m which besides the supply 
of reermts to the fighting forces yon have been mightily aiding the war 
effort in your A-RJ* preparaifons and m the actrvitios of your Civic 
Guards m your splendid contnbutioais to War Funds in 1^ Cross 
and St John Ambulance work- And I would like to mention the work 
of the I^jab Pohee who supported by your good sense and the fimi 
and consistent policy of the ftffmstiy liave coutnbuted so much to 
the peaceful reem m the Punjab during the recent disturbances and 
have done so much to maiutam security in the villages from which the 
young men have gone forth to war 

May I remind yoa too that many of you who have to remain 
at home can adndrabty support the men who are figliring for you by 
looldug after their interests while they are away by helping thie 
families of men who have gone overseas by succouring the wounded 
and comforting the bereaved ? ThfajTia can do on your own initiative 
in the villages and by co-opcratkm with the Civil authorities, the Civil 
Liaison Oigasdsation pnd toe Dfatocl Soldim Boards, whc« efforts 
can only bear fruit If they are freely given the help and goodwill of the 
people- 

Among the advantages of a soldier's training I give a high p lace 
to a certain steadiness of outlook and sound commonsense whl^ no 
good soldier lacks. Throughout the ages these sterfing yeoman 
qualities ingrained as th^ are in the people of thu Province, have 
caused the ftmjab to play a solid and exemplary and a distingnished 
^rt in the history o5 India s pohtlcal and^constitntioiial progress, 
me Poniab is fortunate in its leaders. You have a Governor Sir 
Bertrand Glancy of ripe experience and ready sympathy you have 
a Prune Minister (a great PrliDC Minister if I may say so and a man of 
^bur own Division) possessed of wise counsel and keen imagmation 
and you have Ministaa endowed with great industry and sound poh 
tical sense. In this Division you are paxticnlai^ fortunate for as I 
have already mentioned, from Attock comes Sir ^Ocaiidar Hyat 
under whose gmdance and that of Sir Mohd- Nawai Tn>fin the district 
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has done splendidly. In Rawalpindi Captain Tikka Khan and many 
others have contributed to the wonderful recrmtmg record Jhelum 
IS proud of the military prowess of Colonel Sir Sher Mohd Khan, now 
commandmg a battahon , Gujrat looks for guidance m the war effort 
and in many other things to Nawab Sir Fazal Ah , while m Shahpur 
there is that famous old soldier General Sir Umar Hayat Khan whose 
son, Mahk Khizar Hayat Khan, is doing such admirable work as a 
Munster of the Punjab Government The Division has been fortunate 
too m its Commissioner, Mr. Marsden, who has held that important post 
smce before the war began With unflaggmg energy and with the full 
support of an able team of Deputy Commissioners and many other 
officials m all the departments, he has been stimulatmg the war effort 
m every district They all deserve great credit for what has been 
achieved and it is most gratifying to hear the work of your officials 
so highly praised everjnvhere 

Under the leadership of men like these the quahties which I have 
mentioned, the gift of keepmg both feet on the ground and the eyes 
fixed on reahties, have enabled the Punjab today to mamtam peace and 
order, and to contmue steadily with its great war effort, while m other 
parts of India ill and misgmded counsels have led so many to the bitter 
and poisonous waters of civil commotion By their steadfastness and 
commonsense Punjabis, and those of the Rawalpmdi Division as much 
as any, are helpmg to bring near the day of victory for the Umted 
Nations, and for all India th.e day on which she shall enter mto her 
promised hentage. 

The land of the Five Rivers breeds a race of mighty wrestlers, 
who know what courage and endurance means We are now grappled 
m a mortal struggle with a powerful adversary, skilled m the use of 
many a tnck and foul throw We have wrestled all through the mght, 
and once or twice we have been nearly thrown But we have our enemy 
firmly now and as the day dawns his breath begms to come short and 
fast. Let us hold on grimly and watch for our opportunity All our 
trammg, our stubbornness, our confidence and enthusiasm will have 
its reward Soon now we shall throw him, and it will be a mighty fall 
He wiU never nse agam and we shall stand forth at last victors, and 
free men m a free world.” 

53. FIRST VISIT TO BALUCHISTAN 

Lord LinUthgow had at last, on October 22, 1942, an opportunity, 
looked forward to for so long during his VtceroyaUy, of visiting Baluchistan 
Reply to Address of We^ome presented by the Shahi Jirga* and the 
Municipal Committee at Quetta — 

'' Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I am most 
grateful for the reception which you have given me, and I am dehghted 
that I have at last had the opportunity, to which I have looked for- 
ward for so long, of visitmg Baluchistan and the city of Quetta 
I thani you, members of the Shahi Jirga, leaders and representatives 


Oct. 22> 
1942 


* A "Jirga” IS a council of elders in North-West Frontier 
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of the tribes of Baluchistan for your kind words of welcome and 
for y our loyal assurances. You iia\^ given practical expression to 
your loyalty m the co-operation which you have extended to the 
local admmistration not only by malnfftining peace and order among 
your tribes but by producing recmitj for the Camel Corps 
labour for works and ^driaonal levies for the protection, 


of Government pr o perty and I fully appreciate yonr 

concern that the natural reso urc es of Baluchistan should be developed 
to the greatest extent ariH Indeed ft would be in the interests not 
only of tbT Province but of the rest of India too if it were possible 
to ttmWi fan use of its mineral wealth and in parfacolar of its coaL 
I assure you that this matter «^ftn have the dose attention of my 
Government I hope too that with a view to increasing the self 
snffiaency of thlt area, the importance of increasing the production 
of food crops will not be forgotten within the limits pre sc ribed by 
die facilities for irrigation. 


I deeply appreciate the contribntion which under yonr guidance 
the people of Baluchistan have and are TnaHng to the war 

effort ofindia, and not least at this tnne especially by the steadiness 
and sturd y commonscnse with which th^ have refused to allow 
the internal peace and order which prevails in this Province to bo 
disturbed 

I am grateful to you. memberB of the Quetta Mnniopal Com 
mittee for your cordial welcome. I well know the difFtmltiw which 
have faced you in recent years first from the effects of the great 
earthouake then the war a^ now the interruption of commumcations 
caused by this summer's floods in Smd. 

Yon are entitled not onty to sjnmpathy but to admiration 
too for the energy and imagmation ^rfth wimh you have grappled 
with this succesmou of problems and I am glafi to learn that your 
handling of the supply arrangements and the rationing of essential 
commodities has not been without success. I need not assure yon 
that I shall contmuo to watch the jioaition with keen personal interest 
and shall give sndi assistance as I can to jrmr efforts to obtam what 
you require from outside. 


You have reason to congratulate yourselves on the remarkable 
figures which you have quoted of Ralnrhl^an s finnnrjflT contribution 
to the war effort. Part o! your contribution has taken very tangible 
and practical shape as armoured carriers and I deeply appreciate 
the steady support whidti my War Purposes Fund continues to 
receive from thl^ Province. 


I appreciate too the helpful attitude of the Muniapal Com 
mittee towards the measures which have to be taken for air raid 
precautions. I am glad of the opportunity which I have Just had 
of Inspecting your AJLP Services they are a workmanlike body 
of men and women and I know that should the need arise for them 
to put into practice all that they have learnt daring their long months 
of training and preparation they will amply prove their woiSl 
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I know the difl&culties in recruiting and training such services 
in an area where the population is to a great extent migratory, but 
I would like to express my keen appreciation of what has been achieved, 
and to say that the citizens of Quetta owe a debt of gratitude to these 
pubhc-spinted men and women who have given up their leisure 
to prepare themselves for the defence of the lives and property of 
their fellows It is an example which deserves not only praise and 
gratitude, but emulation, and there are still many among your fellow- 
citizens who could afford to join their ranks, and vie with them in 
their enthusiasm and their deterimnation to contnbute their utmost 
to the ^vinmng of the war. 

This is a war of all the people, of every man, woman and 
child, in whatever walk of hfe, however far from the battle zone. 
Let each one of you remember that your individual effort, added 
to the joint effort of the many milhons of the people of the United 
Nations can shorten the war by bringing nearer the tnumph of our 
arms, by a day, an hour, a mmute. There is not a moment to be 
lost : for in modem warfare, which is total war, the hastening of 
victory by a day or an hour may mean the savmg of hundreds or 
thousands of hves. 

The National War Front, which is gainmg so steadily m strength 
throughout India, is a front on which you can all fight Scotch 
idle rumour and scorn the insidious and lymg propaganda of the 
enemy. Build up a strong bulwark in your hearts of confidence 
and resolution. Take courage from the certamties which are before 
your eyes We have been swimimng agamst a strong current, but 
the tide is surely turmng now. At one time we fought alone, but 
look now at the great peoples and armies of our Alhes who are by our 
side : the people of the Umted States, of Russia, of Chma, and many 
others. Consider the mighty armaments which we are accumulatmg 
day by day and with which we shall soon outstrip and overwhelm 
the enemy. He is still strong and formidable, but he is becommg 
desperate, and his days are numbered His strength is the strength 
of ruthlessness, oppression, cmelty and treachery, but our strength 
IS the strength of ^ free men, and our cause is just 

Hold on then, grimly and with detemunation Put every 
oimce of your strength, of body and mmd, into a supreme effort, 
and you find that the day is not far distant when we, with our 
Alhes, shall sweep forward like an irresistible flood which will drown 
deep the forces of evil and wash the memory of their foulness for 
ever from the earth. 

My time in India is drawing to an end — a few months now 
I hand over to my successor. Let me say how great a pleasure it 
has been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been able 
to visit Baluchistan, to see for m3rself the progress of reconstruction 
here, and the invaluable contnbution that the Provmce is makmg 
to the prosecution of the war ” 
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54. UNITY IS PBEJffiQUIOTE OF PROGRESS ^ 

17 TVa art famUtar mih the m^estion tmd Lord Lndtihiov 

* in kts faratfU address to the annual mettxng of the AtsocuUed Chambers 
of Commerce ai CakvtU on December 17 1943 that the troubles of 
tndxa are due to Great Britain s refusal to fiart mih paver I mould say 
exactly the contrary Those trotd*es are due to Great Britain t expressed 
readiness to pari mUh power t 

I can mysdf claim saU Sts ExteUeney to have brought 
together Mr Jtnndk and Mr Gandh though unhappily without result, 
I have vrorhsd very hard if unsuccessfully to bridge the gulf between 
parties interests and eommumties 

Geographically India for practical purists is one. I would 
judge it to be as important as it ever was in the past na^ more important 
that we should seeh to conserve that umty in so far as it may be ouUt up 
consistently xmih fuU justice for the ng}^ and the legitimate claims of the 
miHonites whether those imnonites be great or smaU urged Sts 
Excellency 

Lord Liidiiigow referred to Sir Stafford Cn^s Mission the 
latest evidence of the sincerity of Bis Majesty's ucvemmeni in the 
matter of Indues political future and the proposals corned by him 
reasonalU proposals according to the v^ui of world optmon 
proposals the genuineness and the profound importance of whuJt could 
not be questioned bid they failed to secure agrewneni. 

In stty case the Gcvemor-General’s Executive Council had been 
materially enlarged Further the National Dffmu Council a very 
highly qualified body representative of aUihe jnovtnees of Bnti^ Indus 
as wen as of the Indian States had been established Tahing the 
measures of the previous three years together Lord Linlithgow claimed 
that a very matalal and a ve^ reel advance in the association of 
non-offcial Indians wiih the (rovemmeni had been made despite the 
decision to suspend the federal scheme 

The year 1943 had been at times of deep anxiety whether in terms of 
the interval or csiemal cittcthon. The Googwa m wt had to deal with «« 
uprising consequent on the p r o g r amm e of the leaders of the Congress 
Party of great gravity and great seventy That uprising whteh no 
support from great sections of the Hindu community from which the 
Musitm eommuntty and other important parts of the population of India 
dissociated themselves which affected only in the smallest i^ee the 
Indian States was perhaps the work of a mmencaUy small but very 
important section Ai a time when the efforts of aU were directed to 
Iridta s protection against Japanese aggression the damage and destruc- 
tion earned by that small section result in a serums diversion of mUtiary 
fortes and an interruption deeply to be regretted in the war effort Text 
of address 

Mr Preddertt and Gentlenien — 

As ytro have reminded me • tht* is the se ve n th occasion on which I 
have had the bononr of addressing the ATint Hi I meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of TTi dta. It is an occasion to which throng 
crat my Vkeroyalty I have always looked forward and an opport^ty 
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which I deeply value of talking to you. Gentlemen, on the great pro- 
blems of the (fey. This is the last time that that honour will fall to me, 
for though, as your President has so kmdly said, the Kmg has been 
pleased to ask me to retam my present of&ce for a further period, by 
the time that the Associated Chambers next hold their annual meeting 
I shall no longer be in In(ha. I welcome all the more your kmdness 
today m invitmg me to be present and thus givmg me the opportumty 
to take farewell of the Associated Chambers, and to thank them for aU 
the mvaluable help and co-operation that they, and those for whom 
they stand m this country, have given me through seven long and 
anxious years. 

Before I proceed to the business of my speech, I would like to 
associate myself most warmly with what you said about His Excellency 
the Governor, Sir John Herbert, whom we are so glad to see here today, 
and about Lady Mary. He has had an anxious and difficult time as 
the Governor of this great Presidency at a time when Bengal, and 
Eastern Incha as a whole, have been m the front Ime. We owe him a 
great debt for his energy, his mterest, and his constant anxiety to see 
that everythmg possible is done to safeguard his charge, and to protect 
a vital bastion of India’s defence. And we all of us know how con- 
stant and how mvaluable has been the help lent him by Lady Mary 
Herbert m all good causes m Bengal. 

In your speech. Sir, you have touched on a number of matters of 
great interest and importance. You took occasion, if I may deal 
with that matter m the first place, to sound a note of warning against 
the withdrawal of all mcentive from private enterprise, and m this 
connection you cited the pohcy of His Majesty’s Government m regard 
to a rebate of excess profits tax. As you are aware, the pohcy of the 
Government of In(ha m regard to the rate of the excess profits tax m 
this country has been markedly more generous than m some parts of 
the Empire, or than m the United Kmgdom. For its effect is to leave 
to an enterprise m this country, subject of course to mcome-tax and 
super-tax, one-third of the excess profits, m ad(htion to the whole 
of the profits of the most favourable standard period or, m the case 
of new concerns, a generous percentage on the mvesteci capital I 
venture to think that m the conditions created by a total war the 
mcentive thus left to private enterprise is very real» I would claim 
mdeed that it is as great as could reasonably be expected And you 
are aware, gentlemen, too, that arrangements exist imder which a 
rebate of excess profits tax to be paid after the war can be obtamed by 
depositmg twice the amount of tiie rebate with Government at 2 per 
cent, mterest for the penod of the war and one year thereafter. Action 
on these Imes would seem to be a wise precaution on the part of mdustry 
and as profitable as wise I trust smcerely therefore that mdustnahsts 
will utfiise the concession which has been offered. For by doing so 
not only will they benefit themselves They will help to achieve the 
immobilisation for the period of the war of as much as possible of the 
excess profits earned durmg the war, and so to reduce the pressure 
of enhanced purchasmg power on the general price level ; and they 
will in that way make a material contribution to the country’s mterest. 
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And in that connection let me refer to the risk of an infliitionaiT 
rise of prices Tliat is an teoe ol i mpo r ta nce and one irtudi fa 
continnaJly present to my adviaers. It is one in which respanaflrfUW 
lies as heavily cm the public as it does on the Government Few win 
deny that {oodnction must contmne at mazunmn mtenrity and mast 
expand ^diciew possible in the interests of the war cSort Bat that 
inevitably means ^ enstcnoo jn the country of a great and contfma^ 

In In(£ whether SoS^Slitare 
is inenrrod on Tndmn account, or on account of Hb Majesty's Govern- 
ment, or for the purpose of rocrprocal aid to the fortes of the United 
States of Amenca stationed here, The actual aHocation of cost has no 
rdevance m tins connection and the problem win cleariy be with us on 
a co nti n ually growing scale for at leak as long as the war lasts. 



I would nice if I may to emphasise again that for a solution of this 
difi&cult and important problem the Government must bo able to rdy 
on the utmost co-opcratian and support from the noo- 

offi cial world. I look to the leaders of commerce and industry who 
have given us such invaluable help m the ^Lst, to assist in tecnnng an 
adequate response to the Government of rod^ s defence Bat 

aboTO all I am convinced of the necessity for «map savings playing 
their part. During the three and a qnarter years shice the war started 
the small savor's contribution to the return as savi^ of a portinn 
of the vast volume of pu rc hasin g capacity which the war and supf^ 
actmtws of the co un tr y are placing in the hands of the p^pl* — 
and I say it with regret — been of ne^igihle importance. That is br 
from a healthy state of affairs. X am sure that personal interest, and 
active propaganda can do much to better it I would appeal to sD 
emploj^ETs of labour to organise encourage and assist emjduytfCJ 
to save and to conserve their savings throng the various avenuo 
the Goveiumant of India have provided for the purpose, f 
know that It is only by persistent and unrem i tt ni g effort on the pri “ 
all e^roloyera of labour that that pan effectively bo done. But if 
that euOTt is made and mamtained there will bo results of irmnens® 
benefit to all eoctlaiis in tlri< country andnotloast to the poorer cIos*®* 
whom the rise in fffices most senoosly affects. I am sure, Gcntl®®®^ 
that where your great authority and inffuence are concerned, I 

with confidence look for the fullest help and co-operatioa m thfa matter 


I listened with close attention. Sir to your remarks on the a^ 
^^wtant question of food supphes. This is a question constan^ 
p^ent to roe, and never inare so than during recent nJontha» The 
creation of the new Department of Food, to -triuefa yon baverefccwi 

m such friendly terms wffl I trust before very long effect some faqirove- 

m the ritua doo . Closa study of the causem the present epp^^ 

jtortages^tlM high prices whkh are ovldimt m many centres 

, ^ tho ugh Indi a 1^ of course, been depnrod of its accustomed ^ 

^mts from Burma, the difficulties of the p resen t situation are dw 
» to m real deficiency of supplies than to the mental rcactic^^ 
great sections of the co m mu nity to the abnormal times in whJdi ^ 
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co-operafaon of the whole body of the conummity If the workers in otir 
transport and c omm onicatiap systems onr war industries and oor 
essential services cannot be provided with the wherewithal to hvo at 
a price within then means the war effort will be crippled and the 
cotmtry itself exposed to grave dangers. It is more essential now than 
ever that every dtizen ahonld sink ^ individual mterests in the com 
mon cause and realise that if be concentrates on serving himself alone 
he is endangering not only the atabHity of the whde conmnmity bnl his 
personal security as well. I would therefore associate myself Sir most 
wholeheartedly with your plea for the co-operation of aU the interests 
involved In solving our present difficnltifs dlfficnlties as I have said 
due not so much to shortage of resources as to disturbances of normal 
routine If wo secure that co-opefatioa, the difficulties which are now 
bem^ expenenced thronghout India will shnnk to less menacing pro- 
portions. No effort let me assure you will be spared to meet a 
situation the gravity and Importance of which my Govomment so 
fuhy realise. 

You referred Sir to the difficult questions that arise in connection 
with the requisitioning of business and residential pr op er ty I need 
iiiot say that my aympathy is very great indeed for those who whether 
in their business arrangements or in their private hves have had to 
suffer the grave and senous Incon vemenoe which regnlatiordng involves 
I note with full attention and appreciation the views that you have 
expressed on this matter and I see that they are brou^t to the 
Dotloe of my Government who already have the whole matter under 
active oonsderation 

When I had the honour of addressing the Associated Chambers on 
previous occasions since the outbreak of the war I dealt in some detail 
with the work of the Suj^y Department. I trust ainoerely that you 
Gentlemen who are so clc^y concerned and so fAmnTar with the 
operations of that Department are satisSed that we are our best 
I think you wDl agree with me that we have achieved immense things 
in the field of supply Err o rs and TniT nnft^ ndani^in^ there must 
always k>e. It Is imposable to avo^ them. But broadly spealdng 
we can feel that in the field of enmdy India has mndw a contribution 
of outstanding importance and value and nothing will bo left undone 
to ensure that during the remainder of the war the upward c ur v e of 
improvement and of dev«dopment shall be maintained. 

I do not propose today to trouble you with any lengthy details of 
progress under larticular heads. But one or two facta and figures I 
mi^t quote for they are very striking For the first six months of the 
war the value of contracts placed was approximately 29 crores. For 
the six months from April to October 194a it was 137 crores. Over 
the whole penod to the end of October 194a it has b^ no less than 
428 crores. And those figures exdude the value of the work done in 
the Ordnance Fact ori e s which Is In itself very r^^dwf nb le . They In 
chide only the contracts actually through our P u rr h a se Branrii. 

During the last year pr ogreas with the Rogg Marion projects has 
been satisfactory and I hope that the Roger Miision programme as a 
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consented to work as Go verm nent Agents in return for out -of pocket 
fT jMifT w* only — a notable vohmtary contribution to the war effort 

I have listened. Sir with close attention and interest to >iriiat yon 

about British trade and comment In this country Your anxiety 
in your own words is that British trade ^ould bo nven a fair dc^ 
and allowed to conduct its bu sin e ss without dacriminatioii or eipro- 
pnatfon and you touched in your remarks oa the history of Bntfdn s 
contributkm to India, whether in the commercial or in the admimstra 
tlve field. I was gbt/i to hear what yon said. For there is too §reat 
a tendency and not merely where Inc^ Is concerned for Great Britain 
and the Britiah people confident as they are in fact In their own record 
and in their own capaaty to show that confidence by self-depredation 
a self-depredation Tdiiai is unjustified and which Is very apt to be 
misunderstood. Whether in this war or m the past Great Britam can 
with an humfiity claim that she has achieved great things and that 
her contribution to human pro gr ess and happiness and her record, and 
that of her dtixens at home or abroad, in commerce in admm^tra 
twn or in the Fighting Services Is one to be proud of. 

And there is no part of the Empire in which we can look back cm a 
greater record of ai^evement than in India. Law and order the 
arts of peace greatly raised standards of wealth and of prosperity 
the ellminatkin for practical purposes of grave famine of msense 
throu^iottt this sub-contmait that security in which India has been 
able industrial^ and politically to reach her present high place nmmig 
the natkms of the world — these are great services reodered. Oar 
achievement in India is one that noed not fear comparison with any 
corresponding work m the world. It is mdeed to its magnitude that 
mudi of the critiasm ^riikh yon mention is dne For it is 
indeed It Is but natural, li ving in the long settled peace for whlii 
Great Britain is responsible under the nni ^ that Great Bri tain haa 
achieved that the decades of war and intemeane strife through which 
this country had passed before British authority was established on its 
present ba^ sho^ be forgotten 

In the specifically commgrgal fidd to wfaidi you have referred, 
India has derived and derives today great benefit as you Sir have 
reminded us from the British connectwn The immense importance 
to her of her foreign trade, and of the British trading and busmess 
community the significance to Tnfhn of the position c3 the Empire s 
capital as the centie of a world wide system her abibty as a unit of 
the Empire to turn that position to special advantage were not and 
could not have been crated on the basis of a pdicy of excluding 
overseas and foreign interats or personnel. And I cannot believe 
that the significance of that fact so well established by general 
«pencnce elsewitere will be lost on the India of the future, whatever 
mistakes may have been ma/ifl — and \riio of us, and what country Is 
there that has not made miTtwlrwi ? — we can I repeat with all humility 
that Great Bntain and her atiiens have earned ior thenoelves 
anhonoured place In InHia by the standards they have set and by the 
benefits which kmg years of peace and prosperity have brought to this 
country 1 am conn dent th°t the SKistance of the British community 
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and the benefit of the Bntish connection to the upholding of India’s 
business traditions and the maintenance and development of India’s 
post-war position in international trade, will be as readily afforded m 
the future as they have been in the past. 

The year now drawing to a close has been one of very great 
importance in every way for India. For all of us on whom rests the 
burden of conductmg the affairs of this great country it has been one 
at times of deep anxiety, whether in terms of the internal or the external 
situation \\^en we last met Japan had just entered the war. The 
early part of this year was marked by the invasion of Malaya, the 
Japanese advance into Burma, the very active threat to the shores of 
India, Japanese naval activity in the Bay of Bengal and elsewhere, 
attacks on Vizagapatam and Ceylon, and strong pressure from Japan 
m North-eastern India We had reason for anxiety, too, because of the 
news from other parts of the Fighting Front In attack and in defence 
we have worked in those dark times in close association wth the 
gallant forces of Chma, whose Generalissimo and his wife I was so 
happy to welcome on behalf of India in February , of the United States, 
whose reception from all quarters m India has been so smeere , and 
of the wamor Kingdom of Nepal, to which and to whose Pnme Mmister 
we are bound by such close ties 

In India itself I cannot speak too highly of the steps taken by all 
concerned to perfect our preparations agamst invasion, to sustain 
morale, to organise to meet any situation that might arise His 
Excellency the Commander-m-Cluef, and the Defence Forces m this 
country — ^naval, mihtary or air — ^have spared no effort Defence 
arrangements have been developed on a great scale. Recruitment and 
training of troops has been pressed on with the utmost vigour. There 
have been immense stndes forward m civil defence. The keen and 
constant mterest shown m that vital matter by my own Department 
of Civil Defence has been equally marked throughout India, whether 
m the Provmces or m the Indian States We find ourselves today m a 
happier condition so far as civil defence is concerned than at any earher 
penod m the war, and the necessity for civil defence, and the organisa- 
tion that has been developed m connection with it has brought home 
directly to many whom the war might not m the ordmary way have 
closely touched the essential importance to India of bemg able to stand 
on her own feet, and to repel any attack that may be made from 
outside 

In the mtemal field we have, to ray keen and deep regret, had to 
deal smee I last addressed you with an upnsmg, consequent on the 
programme of the leaders of the Congress party, of great gravity and 
great seventy. That upnsmg, which had no support from great 
sections of -die Hmdu community, from which the Muslim com- 
mumty and other important parts of the population of India dissociated 
themselves, which ^ected only m the smallest degree the Indian 
States, was perhaps the work of a nuraencally small but very important 
section But that section, carefully organised, and unscrupulous, 
I am sorry to say it, m the methods it adopted, mdifferent to the creed 
of non-violence to which such proramence has been given, was able 
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to cause Immense damage senous dislocation of communications much 
destruction of public and private p ro p ert y heavy loss to the tax 
payer the of many lnno«nt persons At a time when the 

efforb of all of us were direct^ and n ece s sa rily directed, to protecting 
India against Japanese aggression and to building np supplies and stores 
for our own defence and for the tettle against the Axis It resulted in a 
serious diversion of military forcfis and an Interruption deeply to be 
regretted, in the war eflorL 

To the sorrow of all of us wim care for the good name of India 
those disturbances were disfigured by very shocking cases of brutahty 
and violence. And a grievous feature of them is the use to which 
designing men endeavoured to turn and indeed succeeded m many 
cases iu turning the young enthosiasm the mtelligence and the lack 
of experience of the student community Those who diverted those 
young men young meu of such promise with their future just opening 
Wore them mto the dangerous paths of dvil tumult and disorder 
carry an nnmense responsflnhty to India, and to the ardent and genor 
ous youth which they have lea astray In re s t aring order everything 
posable was done to use the nnninram degree of force^and to cause the 
nnnimmn disturbance^ The success of that poUw is shown the 
very low figures of casualties. 71 m situation is weU m band as I speak 
to yon today thou^ even now in certain areas it contmoes to call for 
the ntmost vighanoe and care. 

I would Uke to pay a tribute to tbe admirable work done in restor 
ing order by tbe Sorrices, mfiitary and dvil fllHw and in paiticnJar 
ly tbe police, on v6om there fell so heavy a burden- Ana I would 
Hke to say a word of warm and sincere thanks on behalf not only of 
myadf and of my Government but on behalf of India to those solid 
and sober elements throu^tout the country who in of great 
difficulty stood by Government, ^ve tbdr full coMiperation to those 
whose busmess it was to maintain law and order and at great risk to 
themsdves and sometnnes at the coat of ^ve injury formed raHynig 
points around whidi the law aMdmg and the loyal dtiion could gather 
and from whkh he could get assurance support. 

Since the war began you and I have heavy anxiebes. We have 
realised bow great abuidon the war has placed iqxm the Empire and 
upon India. We have reaJisod, too as f ven tur ed to say to you in 
1939 that the fate of I "dm m the international Bjfficre turns on the 
success of the AIM Anns. Wo have been and supported 

in those dark days by India s re^xmse by her Igenerosity m men, 
money and materttb by the heroism of her soais, whether from Bntiah 
In d i a or tbe Indian States. As I speak to you today the outlook Is 
brighter We are far stni from the end of our troubles- There he 
ahead of us before final and decasivo victory can be won much bard 


fi g h t in g inevitable reverses ;r-- 
t hings are what war is made of 


even aoious disasters. AQ those 
must be expected. They must 


be provided against so far as we can hope to Tinnlfw sudi provision- If 
things go badly re v er ses must bo bonie with a stout fcart, with a 
resolution to amend what been faulty QTnj to go ahead with con 
fideuce and courage and with the certa inty that wo have right behind 
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ii*?, and tint nctorj' n ours m the end But you and I, whether in our 
priNnlc h\ es or m public affairs, arc all of us conscious today of the 
impro\ ement that has taken place, of the immense difference made by 
the bnihant campaigns that ha\c been waged last year and this year 
b\ our Ru<^ian Allies , by the successes of the Allied Arms in Afnea, 
SUCCC5-5CS in which Indian troops played so distinguished and outstand- 
ing a part , and by the great battle that even as I speak the forces of the 
L/nitcd States and those of the Commonwealth of Australia are fightmg 
m the Far East It is too early \cl for optimism But we can feel 
that our earlier confidence in the successful outcome of the struggle, 
ho\\c\cr dark at times things maj have seemed, has been justihcd, 
and that, while no effort can be relaxed, we can look forward with an 
easier mind to the concluding stages of the war. 

I listened with deep satisfaction to the remarks which you. Sir, 
were kind enough to make about the Governor-General’s Executive 
Counal, and the tribute which jou were good enough to pay to its 
work Since we last met, that Council has undergone a matcnal 
expansion Working in the closest of contact with its Members and 
with the Council as a whole, I can, from my owm know-ledge and 
cxpencncc, speak of its capacity, its courage, its unitjx its devotion to 
the interests of India I need not tell you how great is the value to 
the Go\ cmor-Gcneral of colleagues such as those w ith w horn it is now 
my good fortune to work in the Executive Council 

I tpm now- with jour permission. Gentlemen, to the position in the 
constitutional field I came here in 1936 with the hope that before I 
handed over I might see in full operation the Act of 1935, an Act often 
cnticized, but the result of years of patient work by the best minds of 
India and Great Bntain That Act provided, as you ^vlll remember, 
for extensive autonomy m the provincial sphere and for a federation 
of India at the Centre 

The scheme of provincial autonomy came mto being in April 1937, 
and it has been in operation since that date The Congress Party, who 
at first were cntical of the scheme, decided in July 1937 to take 
ad\-antage of it, and in those provinces in w-hich there was a Congress 
majonty in the legislature Congress Governments remained in power 
tdl October 1939 They then decided that they could no longer carry 
the responsibihties which fell upon them, and wthdrew from office 
In the absence of a ma]onty government, those provinces have smee 
that date been governed under the special provisions of the Act In 
the remammg Provmces autonomous governments have throughout 
(save for a bnef penod m Assam and m Onssa) been in control of the 
afiairs of their provinces, and are in control today 

In the provincial field let me say at once that I am perfectly 
satisfied, after the expenence of the six years smee 1937, with the 
essential soundness of the scheme of provmcial autonomy It has 
worked with success m all the Provmces As I speak, it is workmg 
smoothly m Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Smd, and Onssa It would 
work equally well m the remammg Provmces, as m fact it did, were 
those for whom the scheme is designed but ready to work it. That we 
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have had to resort to the emergency provisions of the Act Is due to no 
flaw in the It is the rwolt of a pohtical decision by the 

majority party not to carry their responsibihtics. 

In the Centre the position is different The Act of 19^ provided 
for a Federation of Inma — a federal scheme desired to brmg together 
the Provmcea of British India and the Indian States with a Cmtral 
Legislature based on a substantial franchise with solid foundabons m 
the country representative of the Indian States and Bntish India alike. 
The scheme of the Act would have transferred power to Ministers at the 
Centre drawing their support from the legiilature It would have 
brought together British India and the Indian States. It would 
have produced in the Centre a scheme of government r e pr e se ntative 
of all parties communities and mterests 

When the war broke out the preparations for bringing the federa 
tlon mto being though far adavanced were not yet complete and 
m the nnmense strain that fell npon us in the opening days of the war 
there was nothing for it but to concentrate on the winning of the war 
and to suspend those preparations The Government of India con 
tmues therefore to bo bas^ on the aame prmciples as before the Act 
of 1935 — the Governor-General and his Execotive Council responsible 
to the Secretary of State and to PariiamenL 

Wbilo as I have said work on federation has been suspended, I 
have never concealed from you my own sincere and firm belief m the 
value of the federal scheme representing as it did the maximum of 
agreement between the great commumbes the polibcal parties, Bntish 
India and the States that could be obtained at the bme when the Act 
was framed. The federal scheme has its imperfeebons It can be 
attacked, as it was attacked, on various grounds and with 
plausibility 

But whatever Its imperfeebons it would have made an immense 
contribution to Indian p<^bcal advance. It would have solved the 
peat bulk of the problems in the constitutlnnal field that we have 
heard ao mu,ch ol over these last itm ytaia. It wcrald have welded 
together With the ctmsent of all concerned In a common partnership 
and for common objects British India and the Indian States. And it 
would have providaj (and that is what I regard as so very important) 
a government representative authoritative covering the wwle or 
almost the whole of India composed of persons of the highest standing 
in this country able to speak, with authonty and with general support 
on behalf of thit sub-continent. 

Since I felt at the bme that with the postponement of the federal 
scheme it was of great importance to broaden the basis and to intro- 
duce certain changes In the character of the Governor-Generals 
Eiecnbve CotmeO I was anxious to get the support of the great 
polibcal parties and to prodnee at the Centre as re presen tative a 
government as could be jound- I win not weary you Gentlemen 
with the details of the discussions the negotiations the public state- 
ments that have been made over the last three years. Yon are 
fa m ilia r with their general outline. Suffice it to say 
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On the one hand during tliat time mv Council has been changed 
from a body wath a European and an oflicial majontj', and with a 
total strength of 7 in addition to the Governor-General, into a body of 
15, of vhom t\so only arc officials, and three only, in addition to the 
Commander-m-Clncf and m3^clf, Europeans. The remaining port- 
folios are held bj' men of the highest character and distinction in the 
Indian political field, men vith long records of service to India behind 
them , man\f of them men who have licld office in provincial govern- 
ments m the past 

In a different field I have been at pains to try to associate popular 
opinion in the pro\nnccs with the work w'hicli tlic Centre has been doing, 
and in particular with the work which it has been doing in connection 
with the war The establishment of a National Defence Council, some 
members of which I am glad to see here today, has resulted m periodic 
meetings of a \cr3^ highly qualified body, representative of all the 
pro\ inces of Bntish India as well as of the Indian States, a body that 
has been taken into the fullest confidence and from which there are no 
secrets, a bod}^ well able to supplement the changed character of my 
Evecuthe Council by first-hand knowledge of provincial feelmg and 
pro\nncial \ucw's 

Taking the \ arious stages w'hich I have just mentioned together, 
we can thus claim, despite the decision as to the federal scheme, to 
have made a verj' material and a very real advance during the last 
three years m the association of non-official Indians with government 
in this country 

That is something But it is not all one could have wished for 
As you. Gentlemen, know so well, my efforts have been directed during 
all this penod to getting the parties together, to bnngmg about with 
any help that I could give that measure of agreement which is so essential 
if we are to have a workable scheme One difficulty after another has 
been brought fonvard One attempt after another has been made by 
His Jlajesty’s Government, the Secretary of State and myseU to deal 
with such difficulties My o^vn anxiety to see an end of those diffi- 
culties, to see India united m agreement, has throughout been as deep 
and as smeere as it is today. And that is true equally of the Secretary 
of State and of His Majesty’s Government 

I am the more disappointed in those circumstances that none of the 
efforts so smeerely made should have achieved the object at which we 
aimed and at which we aim today Indeed it sometimes seems that 
our very endeavours to dissipate misconceptions and misunderstand- 
mgs have tended to widen the gulf between those whom we desure to 
unite rather than to narrow it The attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, their anxiety to see India self-govemmg under a scheme devised 
m full freedom by the prmcipal elements m India’s national life, their 
readmess to leave this matter to a body composed of Indians them- 
selves, have been declared m the most emphatic and m the most solemn 
manner The mission of Sir Stafford Cnpps to this country m the 
sprmg of this year was but the latest evidence of the smeenty of His 
Majesty’s Government m this matter And, as you will all of you 
remember, when the proposals earned by Sir Stafford were made public 
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the verdict of worid oplnbn was that those were reasooable proposals 
and proposals the genuineness and the profound importance of which 
could not bo questioocd. 

But those proposals too failed to secure agreement. The reasons 
for which they proved unacceptable to the various parties were as has 
the case thnraghout the melancholy history of this question 
mutually destructivo And today I see with dap regret httk to 
encourage me to hope that the convicting claims (and I do not question 
for a moment the sincerity with which mose claims are advanced and 
pressed) of the great parties and communities in this country are likely 
m any ^egree to be abated. Yet for all that I would like to feel that 
the probl^ is not beyemd the genius of Indian leadership and that it 
may yet be possible for the vanous parties to come together and 
co-operate in forming the executive government of this country 


I have spoken often to you m ray earher addresses of the import 
ance of unity m this country Geographically India for practical 
purposes is one, I would Jud^ it to ^ as important as it ever was in 
the past nay more important that we should seek to conserve that 
unity in so far as it may be built np consistent^ with full justice for the 
nghts and the legitimate claims of the mmorftxes whether those 
minontiea be great or small That that would be a desnabk aim no 
one Gentlemen can doubt who tests that propositiem in terms of 
foreign policy of tariS policy of defence policy ^ mdustrial develop- 
ment. Can India speax with the authority that she is entitled to 
claim, can she play her part eSectlvely at international discussions 
at discQssioiis with the other parts of the Empire if she is to speak with 
two voices ? Indian uiuty subject as I ha\'e said to full and sufficient 
provision for the minorities, accepted as such by those mmonties fa of 
great and real importance if India is to carry the weight which she 
ought to cany in the counsels of the Empire and of the world. 

But there are hard practical issaes that have got to be faced before 
any true solution can be found. Political opinion in all responsible 
queers must discover a middle road along whkh all men of goodwill 
may march That indeed is the difficult but essential task whi^ must 
be performed if India fa to achieve the great position we aH desire for 
her The pohey of lEs Majesty's Government m respect of the future 
status of Lidia is clear bejTind any question- Bat the achievement 
of a particular status carries with it heavy obligations In the modem 
world, whether we like it or not a readmess to accept heavy financial 
burdens to accept liabflity for defence oo whatever scale one s geogra 
pineal position demands at whatever cost aH tliose are essential 
So many today foxmd their hopes anij their plans on the confident 
assurance that the post war world will be a safe world- I sincere^ hope 
that it win bo so But if that end is to be achieved and mamtamwi, 
constant vigilance constant effort, constant forethought will be 
n e ed ed. And all that is relevant to what I have just s^ about the 
unity of India. A divided people carmot carry the wei^t that it 
ought to carry or make its way in the worid with the same confident 
expectation of success 
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But equally, mere artificial unity, without genuine agreement 
between the component parts, may well be a danger rather than an 
advantage For fissures that reveal themselves under pressure from 
outside are more dangerous than fissures the existence of which is well 
knoum and can be pro\nded agamst. It is only by understanding 
between party and party, between community and community, 
understanding that begets trust and confidence, that is based on a 
liberal acceptance by the parties to it of the historic traditions, the 
legitimate claims, of the other to a place m the scheme of thmgs that 
there comes that truljf welded result which is able to stand shocte from 
whatever comer of the compass Is not that result worth workmg 
for ? Is it not worth some sacnfice, if some sacrifice must be its price ? 

Great Britain’s help is always available and has been freely 
offered In the time that I have been in this country one proposition 
after another has been advanced by His Majesty’s Government and 
by myself in the hope of producing a generally acceptable solution I 
can myself claim to have brought together Mr JinnaJi and Mr Gandhi, 
though unhappily without result I have worked very hard, if 
unsuccessfully, to bndge the gulf between parties, interests and com- 
mumties Let me say one thing only before I pass from this subject. 
We are familiar with the suggestion that the troubles of India are due to 
Great Bntain’s refusal to part with power I would say exactly the 
contrarj' Those troubles are due to Great Britain's expressed readi- 
ness to part with power It is because agreement cannot be reached 
between the conflicting interests m this country as to who is to talce 
over the responsibilities which Great Britain is only too ready to 
transfer to Indian hands, that the deadlock has arisen It is from no 
reluctance on our part to transfer them 

Gentlemen, the further penod for which His Majesty has been 
pleased to ask me to serve m my present office is a short one now In 
ten months time or so I shall hand'over to the new Viceroy Believe 
me when I say that if m that time I can help to bndge these gulfs 
which I have spoken of, I shall leave India a happy man India and 
all of us have had to face grave and exactmg problems dunng this time 
of war — very great dangers, heavy responsibihties, much waste of life, 
much pouring out of resources that could have been turned to such 
advantage in the arts of peace The end of the war, so eagerly hoped 
for by all of us, is not the end of our troubles When the war ends, we 
shall be faced by problems that will tax our public spint, our courage, 
our resources of body and mind, to the maximum. The problems of 
demobilisation, of reconstruction, of the resettlement of these great 
armies, of the adjustment of India to post-war world economic condi- 
tions, wiU be immense In discharge of the commitment of His 
Majesty’s Government it wiU be for the principal elements m India’s 
nation^ life to devise their own proposals for the future government 
of this country, and to reach on those proposals that agreement that is, 
as I^have already said, so essential if any workable and permanent 
scheme is to be devised. That by itself would be a heavy task But 
though it may be the most important task, it will be one only of those 
that will fall to India on the conclusion of the war If before I leave 
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this country I conld see that understanding and agreement between 
the great Indian parties that is a pre-remiisite of Internal contentment 
and of progress I would leave India wm satisfied that while progress 
m th^ matters whether In India or elsewhere most be a boamess of 
trial and err or and may be slower than many of ns conid wish, stili 
that all was set for the consummation of those ideals that have been so 
dose to the heart of those of ns who have worked for India s future and 
for the raising of her stature in the comity of nations. 

Gentlemen I thank you for the attentkm with which you have 
listened to me this morning I will keep yon no longer But on this 
the last occasKm on whi^ I address you I would Klee with 
sincerity and profound gratitude to thftnk you for the consistent 
support for the understanding and for the confidence that over seven 
years yon have mven mo Zt has been invaluable to me and my 
gratitude for It is deep indeed. 

K. LEADERS’ DEPUTATION 

Text of Lord LtnltVigow g reply to Vu deputation from tMe Leader^ 
Conference Bombay headed by Mr C Raja^opaiachan at New Ddht 
on April i 1943 — 

Gentlkkejt — 

I am greatly obliged to you for the expression of yonr views 
which you have been land enou^ to let me have, and for giving 
me the opportumty of considering it m advance. The matter is 
one of grekt importance, end I am anxiouB that there should be no 
nrisunderstanding m relation to it I made clear m my correspon 
dence with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm my readiness that your deputation 
should m their statement amphfy or emphasise any particul^ pomts 
in the Bombay Resolution to ^Hiidi they attached importance and 
mdxcate the arguments on which they based their suggesfaons. I 
am indebted to you for the memorandum you have let me have 
though it IS with rsgrot that I do not find m ft any fresh argument 
in support of the suggestions which the Leaders^ Conference baa 
put forward and that I do not find that tmequivocal condemnation 
of the Congress campaign of violence which the pubhc, and I are 
entitled to expect from you as representing that Conference. 

Let me before I proceed to your specific proposals mention 
though in no spirit of critldam that I observe from the list of sig 
natories that flie great Muahm commumty was practically unre- 
presented at the Conference of Leaders and that that body contained 
no representative of the Scheduled Castes and no one in a position 
to speak for the In di an States. I observe that the Lttder of 
the Hmdu M a ha s abh a dissociated hfimp/f from the resolation passed 
by the Conference while organised parties suth as the Muslim League 
wore not represented at its dcliberatioos, I am howe ver I need 
*1?^ *^7 ^ times glad to hear the views of persons prominent in 

thepublic life of this country on the pnlTf 4 <~fll ut ruee of the day and 
to give all attention to any representations that they may make to me 
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The specific proposal that you ask me to consider is that per- 
mission should be given for certain persons to meet Mr Gandhi m 
detention to ascertain authontatively his reaction to the events 
that have happened since his arrest, and to explore with him avenues 
for reconciliation. You feel, you tell me, that Mr Gandhi has already 
expressed m the correspondence that has passed between him and 
me his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and you add that you 
have no doubt that he wall cast Ins influence on the side of internal 
harmony and reconciliation And you urge that if the permission 
for which you have asked is not given to you, the action of 
Government wall unquestionably be interpreted as meaning that 
they do not wish to see reconciliation 

Let me remmd you first of the sahent facts m the position 
Mr Gandln and the leaders of the Congress Party, after a long pre- 
hmmary campaign of incitement, were finally placed under restraint 
last August. At the time w'hen they were placed under restraint 
^Ir Gandhi had urged open rebellion, had adjured his followers to 
"do or die ” , had made it clear that there was " no room left for 
withdrawal or negotiation " , and had both directly and mdirectly 
by his speeches and writings contributed actively to foment that sad 
and disastrous senes of events that disfigured the face of India dunng 
the autumn and winter of last year He and the Congress Party 
had been given every opportumty to reconsider their position My 
Government and I had exposed ourselves to the charge that we ought 
to have taken action against them much earher, and that we ought 
not to have allow^ed this campaign of violence and sabotage to develop 
But our forbearance met wth no reward, and we were left with no 
option m the mterests of the secunty of India, and her defence against 
Japan and against the other Axis Powers, but to take the action 
that ^vas taken last August 

Unhappily the arrest of the leaders did not prevent a shockmg 
campaign of organised violence and crime for which preparations had 
been made before those arrests took place The paper published by 
the Government of India clearly indicates the full responsibihty of 
Congress and of Mr Gandhi for that campaign The encouragement 
which it gave while it lasted to the Axis Powers needs no emphasis 
Its effect on the war effort was severe It resulted m most material 
damage to communications and to pubhc and private properties, and 
m the murder of many innocent persons who had no concern with, 
or mterest m, the pohtical issues involved 

Despite the fact that Mr Gandhi and the Workmg Committee 
have had full access to rehable accounts m the Press smee August 
last, there has never been any condemnation of those activities by 
them They have not dissociated themselves from the Resolution of 
last August from which so many of these evils flowed Mr Gandhi's 
advice to " do or die ’’ still stands on record and while order has been 
restored, and the rebelhon put down, no one can suggest that the 
country did not pass through a penod of grave danger , and that while 
the Congress creed remams what it is, we would agam be exposed to 
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tttflt danger If the Congresa and itB leaders are again given foil liberty 
of actum. 

Yon mention that you have seen the c or respondence that has 
passed between me and Mr Gandhi. I would draw your attention 
to one most important point I put it to Mr Gandhi in terms (for 
I thought that must be his intention) that if I was right in thinking 
that ho wished to go back on the Resolution of last August, to condemn 
what had taken place and to give suitable assurances for the future 
I would be very ready to consider the matter further His reply 
made it ^te clear that I bad nnsunderstood him and that that was 
not his wish and matters stand at that pomt 

Thereafter daring the tnno of iir Gandhi s fast there was the 
fullest opportumty for certain of his trusted fnends to make contact 
with him and many mdeed of those who were present at the Conference 
m Bombay had the opportunity of seeing him. Mr Gandhi, had be 
so wished, could then as he could have dunog the time preceding bis 
fast or to-day have repudiated the violence for which Congress was 
responsible could have mdicated his readmess to resile mnn the 
Congress Resolution of August last and could have given assurances 
for the future. But nothing whatever positive has emerged as a 
result of those contacts ai^ more than from the correspondence that 
passed between Mr Gandhi and myself and I have no reason to believe 
that Mr Gandhi is any more ready now than be was at an eailfer stage 
to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Congres leaders are 
at present under detentioa. 

Now Gentlemen I have done my very best m the tune that I 
have been in this country to try to improve relations and to try to get 
the parties tt^ther and I do not think it can be suggestea that I 
have been unsympathetic or that I have not throughout been genuinely 
aimous to give aU the help I can to the improvement of good relabons 
and to the solution of In^ s political problems. If therefore m the 
present instance I am unable to accept your proposals it is not from 
any lack of anxiety to see the atmosphere improved. But on me there 
rests a very definite and specific obligation and the same obligation 
rests on my Government. It is the duty of both of us to ensure peace 
and good order m this country to see that India is defended against 
Japanese and other Axis aggression and to mnlfw certain that nothing 
is allowed to happen that would further the mterests of the enemy 
interfere with the war efiort of the United Nations or create internal 
strife and tumult. So long as that is our obligation so long as the 
Congress policy ranains what it is there can be no question of any 
alteration in our atbtnde towards the Congresa. I have already 
pomted out that neither from Mr Gandhi nor from the Congress is 
there, or has there been any suggestion of a change of mind or heart 
They had the opportunity and have the o p por tun ity still to abandon 
that policy with every respect for yonr good intentions and y our 
anxiety to see a happy solution I cannot agree to give special facilities 
such as you ask for contact with Mr Gandhi and the Congress leaders 
while conditions remain as I have described them 
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If on the other hand Mr. Gandhi is prepared to repudiate in full the 
Congress Resolution of last August, to condemn equally those incite- 
ments to violence which arc represented by his references to “ open 
rebelhon ”, his advice to Congress followers to ” do or die ”, the state- 
ment that with the removal of the leaders the rank and file must judge 
for themselves, and the like , if m addition he and the Congress Party 
are prepared to give assurances acceptable to Government for the 
future, then the matter can be considered further But till then, and 
while the Congress attitude remains unchanged. Government’s first 
duty IS to the people of India, and that duty it intends to discharge 
It IS not to be deflected from that duty by suggestions, ill-founded as 
I beheve them to be, that by doing its duty it \vill add to bitterness 
and ill-feelmg I do not beheve that to be the case But even if it 
were, that is the pnee that Government must pay for dischargmg 
its responsibilities to the people of India, and I feel certam myself 
that the people of India appreciate fully the dangerous and sinister 
character of the Congress campaign of last year — ^from which such 
great sections of them stood wholly aloof — and the threat which that 
campaign represented and would represent agam if it were revived, 
to the safety and tranquillity of this country. 

I would add only one word more You speak of the importance 
of a National Government I quite agree with you, and my endeavours 
dunng the time that I have been here have been devoted to forming 
at the Centre a Government as representative and as broadly based as 
can be foimd m present circumstances in India But the fact that 
you suggest that it is only if you are permitted to consult Mr. Gandhi 
that a genume National Government can be formed shows that so far 
from reahsmg the true character of a National Government, you con- 
template that that Government should be nommated with the approval 
of a single pohtical leader actmg mdependently of other parties and 
other leaders m this coimtry Not on these hnes is progress to be 
made No National Government can properly be so described unless, 
as m the Umted Kmgdom, it is fully representative of all parties and 
sections of the people, based on their ready co-operation with Govern- 
ment and with one another, united in the prosecution of the war for 
the objectives of the Umted Nations, of such a character that its 
establishment soothes mstead of aggravatmg controversy The 
essential prehmmary to that is that agreement between parties, com- 
mumties and mterests which I have been so anxious to foster, but to 
which the excessive claims and the totalitarian ambitions of the 
Congress and its leaders have been so consistent an obstacle m the 
past ” 
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56. "FAITHFUL GATEKEEPERS” 

Lord LtnitihgoiM s f^y ^ address from the people of the North 
West Frontier Promnce at Peshatear on April 2 1943 — 

It is a great pleasure to roe to visit tlio North West Frontier 
Province agjon. I deeply appreciate the warmth of the welcome 
that my vrae and I have received in Peshawar and the cordial terms 
of the address from the leading gentlemen of the Province represen 
tative of all cbatncts of the Frontier that yon Sir have been good 
enough to read to me today 

The threat of war has happily not approached the North West 
Frontier Province Bat the importance of the Provmce remains 
as great as ever It is still one of the great rateways to India, and 
Govemment stHl look to yon to bo their faithfol ratelceepers In 
these troubled and difficult times the stabflity of the di s t r ic ts and 
the agencies nlik^ — for txith are equally important parts of the whole 
has been to me a matter for great satisfaction And when last 
autunm unwise leadership led so many to participate Tn outrages 
an d disorders which disturbed the peace of India, and did such harm 
to her nuat name the comraonsense and the wisdom of the leaders 
of this Province preserved harmony and order in this most important 
area. I warmly con^tulate yon, gentlemen cm the record of the 
North West Frontier l^vmco danng those anxious days. 

I have watched with admiration the contribution which the 
North West Frontier Province has made to the war effort. For 
long it has been one of the great recrmting grounds of India. That 
reputation has been w^ maintamed dunng tte war and particulaiiy 
by the distncts of Hazara and EobaL And the contribution of 
the Provmce has been not merely m terms of manpower Most 
generous help has been given to all good causes loans and subscrip- 
tions for war purposes have had every assistance from the North 
West Frontier Province, And m the organisation of supplies of 
dried fruit and meat on a very large scale the Province has maHe 
another important contribution to the war ^orL 

Thank you most warmly for the land things which yon have 
been good enough to say about my wife and mysrff We do deeply 
appreciate them and wo ore only sorry to thmk that thw b lilcdy 
to DC the last time that we will see the North West Frontier Province. 
I would like on behalf of my wife to say how great a pleasure it was 
to her to visit last year the admirable tuberculosis sanatorium at 
Dadar and to see the good work that is being done there in a matter 
of inch vital importance to the health and wdfare of the Province- 
You may be certain of the continued mterests of both of ns in the 
years to come m the happiness and the welfare of the people of the 
Frontier 

I t hank you again sincerely for your good wishes and for your 
welcome. I look forward greatly to my tours in the Province during 

nexl^ few days and to renewing old contacts and meeting old 
friends agnin 
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57. FINAL VICTORY IN AFRICA 

Broadcasting to India on the Allied victory in North Africa, Lord May 1 
Linlithgow rejoices that " our famous Afh Indian Division was in at the 1943 
kiU” and recalls the part played by Indian troops in Field-Marshal 
WaveWs gieat campaigns and in General Auchinleck's splendid last 
stand that saved Egypt He pays a tribute to all heroes of the Tunisian 
campaign, “not only to British and Indian troops but to our gallant 
American companions-in-arms, to the renascent might of France and to 
the splendid formations from the Dominions " But, from our rejoicings 
we must only derive fresh strength to go forward and win final victory, he 
warns Text of the broadcast on May 13, 1943 

“ The labour and the sweat and the sacrifices of nearly four years 
of campaigning m North Afnca have now been crowned with magm- 
ficent and fin^ victory The Afnccin Contment has been cleansed 
and great forces of the enemy have been captured or utterly destroyed 

That great strategic highway, the Mediterranean, has been opened 
and along the length of its southern httoral stand division upon division 
of French, American, British, Domimon and Indian troops, all flushed 
with victory, all brothers m arms, whose mutual confidence has been 
tried m the test of battle, aU eager for the next move forward and filled 
with an implacable resolve to destroy root and branch the foul growth 
of Nazism that has cast its deadly shade over the length and breadth of 
Continental Europe. 

These troops have seen the superb performances of our air forces 
over Afnca and they nghtly beheve that m the great battles to come 
they will have air support of a quality and strength that the Axis 
cannot hope to equal They have witnessed m the Mediterranean the 
matchless skill and gallantry of our navies and mercantile marme, 
and they know their people at home m many parts of the world are 
praymg for their success and safety, longmg for an early end to this 
world crusade, but ready to endure pnvation and hardship for months 
and mdeed for years if necessary, till the victory is complete and our 
troops are m Berhn itself 

This great deed of arms m North Afnca clearly marks the end of a 
stage m the war and my colleagues and I thmk it is nght we in 
India should celebrate our success There wiU, therefore, be a pubhc 
hohday on Fnday, May 21, when ‘ Tunisia Day ’ will be celebrated and 
I hope there will be pubhc rejoicmgs throughout India on that day 

We shall then pay tnbute, nchly deserved as it is, to the heroes of 
the Timisian campaign, not only to Bntish and Indian troops but to 
our gallant Amencan companions m arms, to the renascent might of 
France, and to the splendid formations from the Doimmons We shall 
rejoice that our famous 4th Indian Division was m at the loll But 
there are many troops not now m Tumsia who won fame m Africa m 
1940, 1941 and 1942, and it would be base mgratitude to forget the 
part that Indian troops^ played m Field-Marshal Wavell's great cam- 
paigns and m General Auchinleck's splendid last stand that saved 
Egypt 
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It has been the lolnt endeavour of all troops engaged tmee tha 
bognnung of the African campaign that has made posrible the final 
victory which wo are now to celebrate. 

Again the fighting forces would be the last to claim that the credit 
for victory Is their alone We have been throngh great stress in India 
we have ^d to resist dvfl commotioD and onty a jrear ago wo had to 
face the possibility of invasion both from the East and from the West 
mdeed, the roost direct and immediate benefit to India from the African 
victory is the removal of a deadly threat to her own western approaches 
We have had great anxiebes over onr food snpphea — and in spite of aD 
OUT difficulties it has been essential that onr war eSort shonld go on and 
increase. 

There are tens of thousands of men and women police raflway 
stafis CIVIC guards factory hands doctors nurses engmeers and 
countless others to whom is duo their share of each victory we win, 
India has been a vast base for our African operations a base from 
which essential supplies In huge quantities have been sent first to 
buttress our defence and then to rush and overwhdm the enemy 
I hope the National War Front which represents the dtisen s will to 
wm this war will In its celebrations stress the civilian share In the 
victory and also rebuke those few who are absorbed at present m 
purely selfish schemes of profiteering 

But 8elf<cmgratulatiou in the middle of a war is a dangerous 
indulgence and I want to warn you toni^t against the slightest 
tendency to believe that the end is m sight 

Germany is still a tremendously powerful nation and may yet be 
able not only to deal heavy blows agamst our supremely gallant 
the Russians, but also to offer s trong resistanca to any invading 
anrufis in the West And after our foot has been planted firmly on the 
Nazi 8 neck and his overweening pride is bumbled in the dust we have 
stiH to destroy the menace of Japan, 

The Japanese are m essentials a barbarous medhevaJ race with no 
frue culture and certainly no mstmets of mety They are fanatical 
anddcdicated to what tb^ ore pleased to believe is a national mission 
They have captured valuable temtones and bases and have had time 
to consolidate them. The force that we in duo course bring 
against them will certainly overwhelm them but quick results I 
warn you plainly will not be possible. 

I have just returned from a visit to our troops on the Eastern 
frontier who have had to work hard and suffer many hardships to make 
India safe from mvasion. They are in splendid heart and a great deal 
has been achieved m that area but no one winVwi the of under 

estimating the Jap as an enemy Defeat him utterly we will. The 
Amencans the Chinese and we ourselves have made up our minds about 
that and* indeed self pre se r va tion demands it If there are two 
poisonous sn a ke s In your room and you go to great trouble to kill one 
it is hardly commonscase to relax belore the other reptitle is destroyed. 
The Jap stands for the same thmg as the German, Though wo beat the 
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German mto the dust, a war that fails to mete out to Japan the pumsh- 
ment she richly deserves will be fought in vain, and a peace that left 
m Japanese hands one square mile of stolen terntory would be fatal 
to the future of human happiness and human freedom not only m the 
East but over the whole expanse of the world 

Forgive me then if I remind you in this hour of tnumph, which we 
do veil to celebrate, that final victory is not yet and that we must 
denve from our rejoicmgs not a spunous confidence that the war is 
won, but fresh strength to go forward and win it 

Good-night . and to all our United Nations' forces by sea, land 
and air, I say ' good hunting ’ " 


58. LAST ADDRESS TO LEGISLATURE 

Thanking them, and through them India, for “ consistent, ungrudging Aug. 
and invaluable support through so many dark days and so many critical 1943 
situations”, Lord Linlithgow in his last address to the Houses of the 
Central Legislature on August 2, 1943, paid ”a tribute to the spint of the 
people of India, whether British Iitdia or the Indian States , to the con- 
fidence, enthusiasm and courage which they have shown through four years 
of a devastating and exhausting wai, and to the cheerful readiness with 
which they have borne the many burdens that total war involves and the 
privations and hardships inseparable from it Theirs has been a great 
achievement on the Home Front, as well as in the field, and one on which 
India will look back with pride and the woild with admiration 

All the more, theiefore. His Excellency regretted- that when in so 
many ways India's stature had been so enhanced, greater progress should 
not have been possible in the constitutional field during these years of war 
” We, for our part, most anxious to give all the help we could, have tried 
one proposal after another, and we have done our best to harmonise the 
sharply conflicting claims that have faced us " 

the war had gone on, Lord Linlithgow had felt with increasing 
force that the federal scheme, for all the imperfections that it might have 
contained, would have solved the bulk of India's problems had it been 
possible to bring it into being. 

Pointing to the extinction of India’s external public debt and to the 
change in her international position from a debtor to a creditor’s status, 
which was bound to have a profound influence on the course and character 
of India's international trade in the future. Lord Linlithgow suggested 
that this was a subject which might well engage the careful attention and 
study of Indian economists and research workers His Excellency 
himself anticipated the most far-reaching effects of the change upon the 
structure of India's home economy 

He expressed his Government’ s determination to do everything in their 
power to stabilise economic conditions at tolerable levels during the war 

In a word of “ warm thanks ” to the Indian Press, Lord Linlithgow 
said that he remained “ deeply grateful to this great institution for its 
fairness, its eager anxiety to serve the public its concern to observe, and if 
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fosiibU to mproos Ote best imdxtums of joumaUtnu And I would not 
liheioUavcIndtawUhouip^yxngtlntpubUcinbuUloit and io Outi hard 
working body of tnirlltgenl and ahU men by whom India ts so wdl xtrotd 
tn ihe^eu 

Gtntleinen it is a great pleasure to nie to meet ycra again today 
tho ngh I am sorry that It ahould bo for the last time. You and I have 
been through difficult times together and I shall always remember 
with gratitude the help and consideration that through 'j\ years of toy 
Viccroyalty I have had from the Central Legislature and the guidance 
that its members have ^ven me on so many cntical issues. It is a 
happiness for me to thinb: that if wc have been through bad days 
toother in the earlier years of the war I should bo leaving India at a 
time when the skies are beginnmg to bnghten when the success of the 
Allied arms m so many fidds is becommg increasingiy manifest and 
when we are encouraged by the fall of one of the greatest of the Axis 
leaders and by the collapso of a system which was responsible for 
bnngmg Italy into the war against ns. 

The seven and a half years of ny Vlceroyalty have lain In moment 
ous times Through the ^ole pjaiod we have been faced by political 
issues of the first Importance, For the last four years there has been 
the dominating need to concentrate on India s defence agamst hostile 
attack on the expansion and tho training of our armed forces whether 
Navah Military or Air on the organising of our war effort in tenns of 
men< of money and of supplies India s response to e ver y call made 
upon her throughout the wax has been magnificent. She may well be 
proud of the superb contributiou that she has made to the victories of 
the Allies and to the triumph of the Umted Nations. 

Gentlemen I do not {ffopose today to weary you with any lengthy 
or detailed review of the ^reat develo^ents have taken place in 
India In so many fields smee I asaii^ office. The fate would be a 
very long one Rather would I propoec to speak of India s war effort 
to touch very britfly on certain major problems which are of immediate 
conceni to all of us today and In. particular fexyL post war 

plflTmhig to say a word about the pohtkad situation and in taking 
leave of you to thank you, and through you India, for consisteirt, 
nngrudgl^ and invaluable support through so many dark days and 
so many cntical situations. 

When the war began India s armed forces were designed neither in 
numbers nor In equipment to bear the dkoct shock of attack of the 
lai^ highly trained and weH-equlpped forces at the disposal of the 
Axis powers. But with the full knowledge that the safety of India 
lay in the defence of its outer bastions we sent ov erse as what troops wc 
could spare. Experience has more than justified our dedsion. Today 
we can feel that, save for sporadic and ineffective air raids India 
been spared the horrors of war as, God willing will continue so to 
be. 

Our armed forces tod^ total two mmWi men. Naval personnel 
has increased ten>fold. The Inriian Air Force is ^Tpfmiiing rapidly 
into a fonnidable weapon. That great total has been reached 
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voluntar}* recruitment, recruitment too from a. wider \ arict}^ of sources 
Uian ever before. The equipment and the training of these large 
masses of men lias been an immense task, all the more so given the 
need to keep pace vath new arms and new metliods , to create new 
formations — I need only mention the Indian Armoured Corps, the 
Corps of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, tlic Indian Army 
Medical Corps , — to bring into being the formations of airborne troops, 
and of airborne surgical units, v Inch have been so successfully developed 
in this countra*. In the air the Indian Air Force has expanded from 
the single squadron that was all its strength when I first came to India 
to ten Indian squadrons, fully equipped with modem aircraft. The 
cs‘:ential, but highly complex* ground organisation required by a 
national air force to provide its own maintenance and training units is 
rapidly being perfected Its pilots ha\c done admirable work in 
Europe * the Indian Squadron whicli took part in the Burma campaign 
has nghtl}' won the highest praise. And the work of expansion and 
development goes on apace 

The Indian Kavjf has steadily grown through the whole of this 
penod. Tlicre have been great and rapid increases m personnel, m 
ship construction, in shore establishments, in tlic development of 
specialist schooF, and of specialist training. And recmitmcnt has 
hjcn c.xtcndcd to areas that never in the past sent men to serv'e at sea 
The actions fought against Japanese aircraft by tlie " Sutlej ” and the 
*' Jumna " ; the superb fight of the " Bengal " against surface raiders, 
have show n tlic fighting qualitj* of the Ro3%aI Indian Navy And our 
ships hav'c been in action not only in Indian waters, but in the Red Sea, 
the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, and, in the last few da5's, in the 
invasion of Sicily. 

The fighting record of the Indian Army is knowm to 5^ou all 
Indian troops played a glorious part in the North and East African 
campaigns Their superb fighting qualities, their courage, determina- 
tion, discipline and train mg have been demonstrated time and again 
in the campaigns that have resulted in the overthrow of the Italian 
empire in Mnea The great victory of the 8th Army, m which the 4th 
Indian Division added still further honours to what was already an 
imperishable fame, is m the mmds of all of us In the Far East, in 
Burma, and in Singapore our troops faced, like tlieir comrades from the 
other parts of the Bntish Commonwealth, supenor forces , and they 
fought a senes of delaymg actions m a type of warfare that makes the 
highest demand on the quahty of troops. Those actions, fought with 
stubborn courage against gnevous odds, gave India time to perfect her 
own defences against mvasion And tiie expenence gamed m the 
difficult and exhausting jungle warfare in which we have recently 
been engaged will be put to good use when the time comes for that 
full dress attack upon the Japanese to which we all look forward 
The exploits of Bngadier Wingate’s mixed force of Indian, Bntish, 
Gurkha, and Burmese troops, have struck the imagination of the 
world, and have shown what good soldienng, disciplme, and brother- 
hood in arms can achieve under conditions peculiarly favourable to the 
enemy. 
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The picttire I have painted is bnt a pale reflectkm of the faith 
the c oura ge and the endnrance of tens of thousands of humble men 
ccrorage that has wonfor the Indian Army no leg than sfac awards of the 
Victoria Cross. No words of mine can express onr thanks to them for 
what they have achieved to the Princes and people of India, who have 
ponred out their treas nr es of money and laboor and of precions hves 
m the alUed cause. But this I Imow — ^whatever may be the tasks 
which he ahead however long and arduous the road we still have to 
traverse that faith that courage that sacrifice, will lead to victory 

Since I last addressed you Gentlemen the relations of my GOTTm 
ment with the foreign States on India s frontiers have, I am glad to say 
remained cordiaL Indian troops have served with distinction m 
Persia. The Government of Afghanistan have well npheld their 
policy of neutrality as against all belligerents and have not suffered 
the Axa influences due to the jffescnce of enemy Legations m then 
capital to disturb the common peace of the Indo-.Mghan frontier 
The tribes of the North West Frontier have thronghout the war 
maintained the peace, and I was glad on my recent visit to that famous 
region to be able to rect^nlse therr service to the common end by a 
permanent enhancement M the allowances of one of the leadmg tri^ 
the Orakxais. Of the unstinted help wluch the canse of the United 
Nations as a whole and India in paruciilar has received from our well- 
tried and trusted friends the Pz^e Minister and the Goveminent of 
Nepal, I camtot speak m terms of too high gratitude. The Gurkha 
solmers of the Indian Army co ntin ue to Tnamtain the highest traditions 
of their service. Thdr bravoy and hardihood have contributed m no 
small decree to the se c ur ity of India throughout the war and I need 
not rermnd yon that the Nepalese Governments own regiments 
remam in India for the war to assist us in buildmg up our common 
strength. The relations of India with our great Ally the Republic of 
China, have been drawn ck»er than ever before m history The 
nratnal esteem and knowledge won during the visit of the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Eai-si^ m February 19.^ has broadened to an 
understanding whai bodes well for the f utnr e rmationa of our countnea 
The presence which we have so warmly welcomed, of American and 
Chmeee Missions in our mifkt the comradeship in the pftmmfin task 
and on our own soil wath the gallant forces of onr American and Chinese 
allies aH contribute most material^ to cordial relations and inter 
national good fellowship. 

Recait legislation m South Africa affecting the status of Indians 
in that country has been a matter of profound regret to my Government 
and the situatjon whidi results from it as under active consideration. 

Many of the es se ntial nation-brflldmg activities are under the 
pre^t amstitntion the responsibility primarily or wholly of the 
Province*. But I have been anxioos during the timw I have spent 
here to ensure that the Centre should give every help that it property 
can in ngard to them, and there is mudi to show in the WOT of achieve- 
ffloit. The revival of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
the establishment of the Central Board of Health the lavish grant 
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made before the war from central revenues for Rural Development; 
the work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research the establish- 
ment of which, as I am proud to recall, was recommended by 
Royal Commission on A^culturc, over which I had the honour to 
preside, and whicli has proved itself so clastic and effective an instru- 
ment for promotmg technical progress ; the institution of the All-India 
Cattle Show Society, which has done so much to encourage the most 
important matter of care and breeding of cattle throughout the country; 
the active prosecution of nutritional research ; the great campaign 
agamst tuberculosis, organised by my wife, ivliich has had so stnkmg 
a response from all over India — these are all examples of the numerous 
activities in the nation-building field which have been of concern to my 
Government and to myself during the time that I have been here. 
India has reason, too, to be proud of the work that has been done in 
Animal Husbandry, in Dairy Research, by the Agricultural Marketmg 
Department, by the Forest Service, and by the Survey of India The 
war inevitably has interfered with certain of our plans for the develop- 
ment of many of these most important activities. But the war has 
also shoNvn their vital significance and we have good reason to be 
thankful that so much had been done in the way of preparation before 
hostilities began. 

I may be forgiven for touching on one matter which, though it is 
of immediate local interest to the Antral Legislature, is of concern to 
the country as a whole. When I assumed office m 1936 I determmed 
that dunng my tenure of the Viceroyalty I would do ever5rthmg m ray 
power to make Delhi worthy of its place as the capital city of India. 
Today, 1 am glad to think that that ambition has been so largely 
reahsed. Delhi is a model so far as the anti-raalaria campaign, 
up-to-date arrangements for the disposal of sewage, the active work of 
an energetic and soundly-based Improvement Trust, the development 
of open spaces and of amenities, are concerned. Those amenities 
and the layout of the capital city have inevitably suffered owing to war 
conditions But it is the pohey of my Government, on the conclusion 
of the war, to remove without delay tiie temporary buildmgs that war 
has rendered necessary, and to restore the appearance of the Capital 
of India to the high level which we had been able to achieve for it 

I would like to say one word about the transport situation, and the 
position of the Railways m particular. The vital importance of an 
efficient and adequate transport system, both for the war effort and for 
the mamtenance of civil life, has been brought very sharply home to us 
m these last few years. The Railways are working under very great 
stram Great stram because of shortage of certam matenals m war- 
time , because of the immense burdens placed on the staff by war con- 
ditions. We owe a real debt to the Railway staff for the contribution 
they have made, and the excellent work they have done m circumstances 
sometimes of much difficulty. My Government are fully ahve to the 
importance of co-ordmatmg transport by road, rail, and nver, and no 
pains are bemg spared to turn to the best use possible any additional 
capacity that can be made available, and to strike a ]ust balance 
between mihtary and essential civil needs 
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Activities m the field of war supplies have expanded enonnoosly 
since I last addressed yotu The value of orders handled by the Supply 
Department increased steadily from 85 crorea In'the first r6 months 
of the war to 118 crore* in 1941 223 crores in 1043 and to 142 crorea 
for the first five months of the present year Not is this the whole 
t^ of India 8 effort in the field of supply For the figure# which I 
have given take no account of the orders which the Suppty Department 
pl^»d overseas the orders placed in India for war purposes through 
trade channels or the value of the finished output of the Ordnance 
Factones, The total vahie of India s contribution to war supplies is 
thCTdiy immeasurably mcrcased. 

In order to deal with this growing mass of war orders the capacity 
of Indian industry has been greatly expanded both by the carrying out 
of carefully con^ered Government schemes for ^e establishment 
of new factones or the expansion of existing ones and by the operation 
of private enterprise, Li particular the Chatfield and Ministry of 
Su^y Miss^ ftojects for new Ordnance Factories and eamansion of 
the old ones are now either completed or nearly complete. I may also 
mention the great expansions m the steel industiy in the manufactnie 
of machine tools in the diemical indnstry and m the capacity of the 
rubber man u fa c turin g industry espwdally for making tjW, 

Those results have not been easy to achieve in the face of the 
dlffimlties known to aQ of you viuch arose and still arise from the 
g ro win g cUims on the shipping lesoorces of tlie Allies from the closure 
OT certam sources of raw material by the tide of Japanese ag:gression« 
and from the pressure on India s internal transport system ariang from 
the greatly Increased burden of war production and military move- 
ments. In solving these dfficultie# and in mfltntainTng its war effort 
despite them India has received and is receiving the greatest help 
from the other allied nations espedaliy from His Majesty s Govern- 
ment and from the United States of America. The Technical Mission 
whfchoorAmericanAIliesseiit us last year and the Lease-Lend Mission 
now with us have been of the neatest assistance to us We have lately 
had a Joint Anglo-Amcncan Sted Mission which gave valuahle advice 
and help in connection with the production and distributian of steeL 
And I must pay a cordial tribute so the admirable work of the Eastern 
Group Supply CouncD Itsdf the outcome of the Group Con- 

ference for the Inltiatjon of wLlA Tndin was so largely respoosfble, 
and which did such invaluahle work. 

This vast expansion In the of war production has not been 
achieved without material sacrifice of the goods ordinarily avallahle 
to the agriculturist and the townsman. I will refer later to certain 
aspects of that problem. But I am glnrl to ttrlnV that many of the 
industries engaged In the manufacture of vital war supplies are now 
better equipped to produce goods for ordmaiy interim consumption 
*h an they were before the gained in manufacture under 

the stress of war adds materially to our knowledge of modem <knT and 
technique and we are extmrrin g wnit pnt Hng f n n w In Tmlfa mnre and 
more of our own raw materials. Over and above realising the 
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importance of providing for essential civil needs, we arc now 
cndcavounng to release for civil consumption a larger share of the 
industrial output of our oun resources. The steps we have already 
taken in this direction will be steadily pursued, consistently witli our 
responsibility for supplying the Armed Forces in India. 

For the present, and for some time to come, our energies must 
be devoted to c\ploiting all available resources for the waging of war. 
But a moment will am\e when this process must be reversed and our 
efforts directed again towards the normal activities of peace, and the 
use and development of those resources for tlic rehabilitation of 
our economy, and the maintenance and — ^wherever possible — the 
improvement of the standards of living of our people. 

Post-war reconstruction is a phrase familiar today in every 
continent. But the nature of tins reconstruction must depend upon 
local conditions and tlic \icissitudcs of battle 

In some countnes the rebuilding of the bomb-shattered homes of 
the people, and of the factories in w’hich they cam their livelihood, must 
be the first stage of recovcr}^ Tlicn again a nation the greater part of 
w’hose adult population of both seves has been conscripted into the 
fighting services, or w’ar industry, has to face problems vastly different, 
at least in degree, from those which confront us here in India where, 
despite the magnitude of our war effort, large sections of the population 
still pursue their customary avocations more or less undisturbed by 
the tides of war, save m so far as changes m the pnee level may have 
affected their lot for better or for worse. Our own problems m this 
field, vital though they are, are of a different order. War has brought 
to India a marked and significant increase in mdustrial activity, and 
an even more important mcrement m the number of persons sMed m 
mechanical and mdustnal work of all kinds. Evidently the problem 
is to carry forward after the war as much as we may of this enhanced 
industnal activity, transmuted betimes from its present warhke shape 
into forms capable of produemg the needs of a world at peace. Certam 
of our industries, some of them highly important, have come through 
the past four years with few changes of a technical character, and for 
such the problems to be solved will be raamly of a commercial 
character. 

Closely linked with industrial expansion are the problems of 
agnculturi improvement. The best hope of permanent progress, 
whether m town or countryside, lies m tiie maintenance of a sound 
balance between field and factory. For the farmer, a steady and pro- 
fitable market for his own produce and the opportunity to buy the 
products of the factory at reasonable pnees for the factory, a copious 
supply of raw matenal and a vast market for the finished product. 
The careful fostermg of this natural, healthy and resihent partnership 
which is the foundation of our economic strength, and the firm base 
or platform from which we may develop our overseas trade, must be 
the first care of governments and of all concerned with mdustry or with 
agriculture Agriculture mcludmg agncultural education and research 
and animal husbandry, is as I have already reminded you, a provincial 

l 
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sobject So also is irrigation Bat in so far as it Iks within the pover 
and within the proper field of my Goremment to contribate tow ar d 
agricnitnral Improvement they are most anxions to do their ntmost 
In t hat dir e cttom 

The desire for improvement, agricaltaral and indnstrial has 
evidently received a maiiced stnanha from the drcnmstances of war 
This maniiestatioQ wlD certainly derive a fiv^ and powerful Impulse 
by the in due time of the ^reat ar^es upon whose 

vakrar India at present depends for her secnntv Many of our soldiers 
have become mecfaanfcally-mlndrd as a reailt of tb^ training and 
some may well look to indnstry for a livelihood in the days of peace. 
But the greater number will wish to return to the land. Many of those 
men have seen the woild beyond these shores. They will wish to enjoy 
the best that the business of farming can provide and they will be 
found recep ti ve of new Ideas and improved practices. Their return to 
their vilifies offers a tmiqoe opportunity to forward with 

agricultural imp rov e ment ana mrm bet t erment These two purposes 
are bound indissolubly together Of all the factors mnVmg for 
p ro sp er ou s agncnlture by tar the most important is the outlook of 
the peasant lumsdL 5o wrote the AgricuhnrBl Commission in 
1938 and all that I have seen or learned ^ce that time ccaifinns the 
correctness of that opmkiD 

My Govenmwnt are fully alive to the urgency and the vital 
importance of these lasoes. For some considerable time past they have 
closely concerned with the csseatial business of post vriz ph^ng 
They realise the necessity of being well prepared m advance for 
qoestlona that will face India, uka the rest of the world on the 
tei ruination of hostihtaes You may be certain Gentlemen, that they 
will spare no effort to clear the ground and to pbn wis^ for the 
future, and that their deUberatkm will be informed by the anxious 
desire to assist in all those matters to whkh I have jost ref er r ed, even 
where the function is not primarily thena. 

The war has brought great industrial and commercial prosp er i ty 
to India. But H has laifl g rie v o u s burdens on the common nym 
woman in this country In the procuremeat of their dally needs. And 
the disabilities which war must bring to the civil population of any 
belligerent country have in India been greatly flcce nt natftd by the 
anti-social activities of individtials who have mlmwl conditic^ of 
scarcity artificially created In the case of some commodities, for their 
own profit. Ihiring the larf few months iwicon d only to tto problem 
of h^ to feed the inhabitant of this country come the problem 

of how to clothe him at a cost within his It was therefore 

to the problem of cloth thni the Department of Industries and CivQ 
Supplies, which 1 constituted in Ap^ last, first devoted Hs attention. 
Thanks to public support, thanbi also to ti>e co-operation of the Trirtian 
Cotton Textile Indiktry a scheme of control was lau n ched on the 
17th Juno which is bciM worked by Government and the industry in 
a friendly spin!. The States are in lino with us and I 

welcome tho opportunity of acknowledging the irco-operatiooi. The 
prices of cloth ext all kinds have fallen not only in the wholesale, 
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but also in the retail markets. In some of the retail markets they have 
fallen by more than 40 per cent. Cloth which has been hoarded is 
coming into the market; and under the new sclieme for Standard or 
Utility cloth my Government have arranged the procurement of this at 
the rate of 150 million yards per month, to be distributed, on a basis 
of population, among all the Provinces and States of India till a total 
of 2,000 million yar^ has been reached. It is hoped that cloth now 
coming out of hoards, and Standard Cloth, will fill the breach while the 
Control graduall}^ establishes itself over the whole field of Cotton' 
Textiles with, as a result, increased production and a substantial 
reduction in prices below present levels. When that stage is reached 
it will not be necessary to continue the Standard Cloth Scheme. 

But cloth is not the only commodity in regard to which advantage 
has been taken — and unmercifully taken — of the consumer m India 
by unscrupulous men. Over practically the whole range of consu- 
mers’ goods, which are so necessary m the day-to-day hfe of the people, 
the two-fold blight of exorbitant prices and inequitable distnbution has 
fallen. Measures are now well under way which will I hope, before 
many months have passed, bring about improvement in this respect. 
These measures are aimed not only at hittmg the hoarder and the 
profiteer, but also at makmg consumers' goods of the commoner 
vaneties available in greater quantities to the people of this country. 

Probably the most grave and msistent problem which faces my 
Government today is that of ensuring an adequate distribution of 
foodstuffs throughout India. Early m July a Conference fully repre- 
sentative of the Provinces and the Indian States, discussed m close 
detail with my Government the difficulties of the past and plans for the 
immediate future. My Government have accepted the conclusions 
of the Conference, and they are being implemented As I speak, an 
expert planmng committee is at work on the evolution of a long term 
food policy, and its Report is expected in the immediate future. I 
cannot anticipate its recommendations. Nor do I wish to dwell 
overmuch on the past. But I would hke briefly to recall to you some 
of the difficulties which have had to be faced during the past four 
years and to state m broad outhne the essentials, as I see them, for 
the success of any future pohey. 

Certam hmitmg factors have to be recognised, even m normal 
times, when considermg the economy of food production and distri- 
bution m India. The size of the country, with its demands on trans- 
port , a total production of foodgrams only ]ust sufficient m wheat and 
less than sufficient m nee, made up of the small margms of millions of 
small farmers , the vanety and at the same tune the ngidity of local 
diet habits ; the admmistrative divisions throughout the country. In 
normal times, these factors do not give rise to any great difficulty, for 
the normal operations of trade can ordmanly be relied upon to satisfy 
all requirements and to come effectively to the rescue, without officM 
mtervention, if for any reason local scarcity should occur. But war 
throws normal trade movements out of gear. Imports are restneted 
or cut off , transport is limited ; there is a bulhsh tendency m the 
markets ; pnees nse and profits are high ; the producer or distnbutor 
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hoards for gain or consames more of his produce the consumer 
hoards from fear 

In such circumstances It is the duty of Government to step In and 
regulate the (roeratlons of trade so as to secure economy and fair 
di s tri lm tion In the United Kingdom great success has bett achieved 
by drastic measures mvolving l^jal sanctions and the most detailed 
Interference ^rWiprivatelives and private enterprise but made effective 
largdy by the wming co-opcratlon of the people In India our problem 
has been Itts compact and nnlfcHin and control in consequence more 
difficult to impose. The series of Pnee Control Conferences instituted 
as soon as broke out proved most valuable for thfe exchange of 
ideas and eT^erience and made recommendations ^rhich were acted 
on by Government But you will that for the first two years 
of the war there was no great demand for controls. A moderate rise 
in prices after a lean period was wclccmaed. It is only since the entry 
of Japan into the war end the loss of imports from M^ya and Burma, 
th^ the problem of supn^ies and hu assumed serious proportioQs 
in India. Smee then Governments thrtTOghont the count^ have had 
to adapt their methods to a rapWy developing situation and to 
counter the cupidity and lack of confidence that have unhappily shown 
themselves in so many areas. 

The Grow More Food campaign has led to an immense mexease 
in the area under food cro ps and a vastly mcreased production of 
foodgrains. It is bemg urged on with the utmost vigour Financial 
aid of well over a crore ai^ a half of rupees has been made available 
from central revenues and ever y posihle help ha« been given to 
Provincial Governments and to the fnijlftn States by way of technical 
advice. You may be certain Gentlemen thnf. no pains are being or 
win be, ipared to get the very maximum of output that we possibly 
can 

To strike at the root oi the causes of our xriiich I have 

just mentioned my Govermnent decided eady in year to remove 
the contre^ price of wheat, and to import wheat from Australia- They 
also devised a scheme for the distribothm under central control of 
surplus foodgrains to deficit areas. For vasous reasmis scheme 
appeared likely at first to fall short of the success that was hoped for 
But drastically modified m the light of experiance it r i m i n iTm in being 
And ft wDl bold the field as an austerity ’ tJan, until, having secured 
pl^iical control of all avallatJe surpluses of foodgrains admimstrations 
throuAout Inda are in a pioxition to contnd their distributian t hrou gh 
rationing or otherwise. 

That task Is no light one. But it is vital that it should be 
successfully pwrlormed. And full and willing co-op>eratioai by ovOiy 
Govenuiteat and every individual is essential if its achievement » 
to be ensured 

The p)ollcy bdiind rt will bo a doUct based on the considered views 
of representatives of every part of India, and I would most earnestly 
appeal today to all concerned to help in g ivi ng effect to it- To th<r 
solutlou of the common puoblein, to tne of the hardshipis of the 
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poor, and the difficulties of the deficit areas in particular, there is an 
obhgation on every one of us to lend our influence, our example, and 
our ready support. I am confident that m appealing for that general 
co-operation, and for the spmt of self-sacnfice, m a matter that touches 
every man and woman m this country, I shall not do so m vain 

One of the main problems which has to be faced by a country at 
war is the control of inflationary tendencies. In the switch over from 
a peace economy to a war economy the mountmg scale of Government 
expenditure inevitably mcreases the volume of mcomes, while the goods 
and services available for avihan consumption inevitably contract. 
To accentuate the resultant loss of equihbnum between free purchasmg 
power and the opportunities for its use, the possibihties of import 
become gravely restncted by the scarcity of shippmg and reduced 
transport facihties In any country a situation of this kind calls for 
the maximum effort of vigilance and control, if chaos is to be avoided 
In India there are vanous factors, notably the magmtude of the 
country and the exiguous scale of admimstrative services m relation 
to a huge and largely umnstructed population, which render close 
controls pecuharly difficult. The position first began to detenorate 
sharply when the consequences of the war with Japan became palpable, 
m the latter half of 1942. By the spring of this year there were many 
signs of widespread hoarding and profiteermg and of the emergence of 
a spirit of reckless speculation which gave a vicious stimulus to the 
factors making for a general nse m prices. The course of prices m 
consequence took an alarmmg upward turn, and it became dear that 
drastic action was called for and in every sphere of Government 
authonty if this disastrous tendency was to be checked and reverse'^. 

The Government of India are detennined to do everything in their 
power to achieve this object and to stabilise economic conditions at 
tolerable levels The drive against inflation is bemg pursued 
simultaneously in the monetary and the commodity fields On the 
one hand an mtensive effort is bemg directed to the moppmg up of 
surplus purchasmg power by taxation and borrowmg, whether Antral 
or Provmcial, includmg a country-wide savings drive, and the Indian 
States have also been urged to co-operate m this programme for the 
benefit of the whole country. I am glad m that connection to be 
able to tell you, Gentlemen, that during the six weeks endmg on 17th 
July, no less than 50 crores of rupees were invested, mcludmg i2jcrores 
by conversion from the 4. per cent. 1943 bonds — a most encouraging 
and heartening achievement. On the other hand, vanous forms of 
commodity control have been adopted, the most important, because 
of its eflect on the cost of hvmg, being the cloth and yam control 
scheme to which I have already referred. 

I have already spoken too of our efforts to deal with the various 
aspects of the food problem, which of course has an enormously 
important bearmg on the tendencies we are determined to bnng under 
control The Government of India are also resolved to check specula- 
tion and profiteermg in every sphere which affects the life of the nation, 
and to repress and penalize all cognate anti-sodal activity I am glad 
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to lay Umt tbe measorts olrea^ Ulcen are beghmlcg to have a most 
ttlotaryefi^ Not onfy has the vidotu opw^ tre^ been diedced 
bnt several important indices have moved shaipfy downwards with a 
beneficial efiect on tbe whole price-s lr pc tor e. Bat there is no room 
fer complacency and we do not d^ode otuselvea that this battle is over 
On the contrary the campaim has only began and we are determined 
to mfltnhihi the picssiir e ana to fi^t relentlessly on every part of the 
anti-infiationary front The etaim is nothing 1 ^ than w economic 
safety of the country it demands tl^ co-op^ation of all of ns and no 
efEort can be relaxed until this intidioQS danger has been removed. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to enlarge on the more obvioos 
aspects of the impact of the war upon India s economy Tbe impenons 
nttds of the emeigency have as xnl^t be exported called forth a 
tremendous intendficatian and divciificat^ of India s indostiial 
activity This has involved tbe fullest use of onr resources of raw 
materi^ labour transport and productive capacity It has led to 
many new efiorts in fidi^ hitherto hardly explored and to expanding 
schemes for the training of p er soc neh All this would in itsw have 
mnd n eed a notable transformation of India s ccMimnlc ontloolc. 
But there has in addition supervened a factor which in my opinion is 
bound to have the greatest significance for TnHb a economic future. 
It is ty now a famfltar fact that the war has led not only to the extioc- 
tion of India s external public debt but to a change m her fnternatiaDaJ 
pCHritlon from a debtor to a creditor status. This fact is bound to have 
a profound infiuence on the course and of India s intematianal 

trade fn future. I would suggest that 1* a subject whi^ might 
well engage the careful attention and study of Tni^bn e c o nomi sts and 
reaeardi wortera. For I am convinced that it is a sphere in which 


there cannot fail to be scope for constructive thinking It is not merely 
the outward aspect of our forrign trade which must inevitably be 
transformed* but I would antiapate the most far-reaefaing effects upon 
the structure of India s whole economy When it Is remembered that 
India s e^ort trade m the past rested largely upon the necessity of 
sn a kin g remittances for the service of her overseas debt that 
henceforth not only will this factor be absent but on tbe contrary 
India will have to accommodate an excess of imports m order to 
receive the payments due to her it will be realised that the change 
which has occurred Is one of the dwpest significance. 

I turn now to tbe political Ai rhatrman of the Tomt 

Fariiamentary Committee I bad been most dosdy associated with tbe 
discussions tiding tro to the Act of 1935 I came out here m 1936 
following on the paas&g of that Act My object when I accepted this 
meat responsttalrty was m the first jdace to see Prov in c ia l Autonony 
infroduced, and to give it evety he^J m my power to work smoothly 
tod successfuDy In the second place, to secure the introduction o 3 f 
Federation. I was confident that In no way could interests of 
I ndi a 8 constitutional dovdopmeat or the achievement of all her 
Mpii ttfaoo s better be forwarded than by two successive stages 
that Were contemplated in the constrtntian Act of 1935. Nothing 
happened since 1935 to ihalce me in that view 
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The scheme of Provincial Autonomy has been tested by expenence 
no«’ over many years. It is a workable scheme and a sound scheme. 
Today it is in operation in six Provinces out of eleven. Where it is 
not in operation, that is because those to whom it gave great power, 
great authority and great responsibility have not been willing to cany 
that responsibihty. That there may be difficulties from time to time, 
that the machine may fail under certain stresses can surpnse no one 
wath expenence of public life. But taking it all m all, the scheme has 
fully justified itself. I can think of no \vay m which, consistently with 
safeguarding the rights and the legitimate claims of all parties, the 
devolution of power to popularly elected Ministers, supported by a 
raajonty m the Legislature, and wilhng to carry the burdens of the 
time, could better have been made 

At the Centre, as I have often said m recent years, I have felt wth 
mcreasing force as the war has gone on, that the federal scheme, for 
all the imperfections that it may have contamed, would have solved the 
bulk of India’s problems had it been possible to bnng it into being. 
No scheme is perfect * no scheme will satisfy everyone , every scheme 
admits of being improved on by experience. And I know well that on 
various grounds the federal scheme has been the tsirget of attacks. 
But, as in the case of the provmcial scheme, I have no doubt as to its 
essential soundness Parties, mterests, individuals, all have to be 
prepared to make some sacrifice when it comes to matters such as this 
No one in any modem State can hope to have a hundred per cent of 
what he wants or what he thinks he ought to have. Compromise, 
adjustment, reasonable regard for the legitimate claims of other parties 
IS the only basis on which progress can be made Federation, had we 
achieved it, based as it was on the maximum measure of agreement 
that could be realised when the scheme was framed, would have welded 
together for matters of common interest the Indian States and Bntish 
India. It would have secured balanced and reasonable representation 
of parties and interests at the Centre. It would have achieved the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to transfer to Indian hands those 
great powers at the Centre the transfer of which is provided for in the 
Act of 1935 And India would have participated in the War under the 
leadership of her own Federal Government, and her prestige and the 
prestige of that Government would thereby have been enhanced still 
further for the future 

Well, Gentlemen, the outbreak of the war and the absence of agree- 
ment between those concerned m India, made the postponement of 
Federation at that time mevitable Ehs Majesty’s Government m 
those circumstances could not, in that way, give the early effect that 
they desired to their mtentions It was my duty and my happmess 
in &ose circumstances to try to find in what other way Indian^pubhc 
opimon, Indian pubhc men, the great parties, could, pending the 
achievement of a final solution, best and most closely be associated 
with the government of the country and the management of the war. 

If I have not been able to achieve the measure of success I hoped 
for, I have at any rate during the time of the war been able to bnng 
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into bemg changes of great significance and far reaching importance. 
It is tme that I have not boon able to pcrsoado the great optical 
parties to tnlm their share in the go v ernm ent of the coontry But the 
Government of Tnrltfl, a body of 7 of whom the majority were oflBcials 
bee n expanded mto a body of 24* ii of ^xcm are non^fhoals 
nnH four only (including the Commander in -Chief) Europeans. Of its 
broad basis of the repr esen tation it g i v es to communities and interests 
of the quality of its Members, there can bo no question whatever 
The National Defence Council, a body representative of the Indian 
States and of Bntish Tmtig, has met regnlariy under my chairmanship 
since Octobtf 1941 It has est^liihcd its rcOTtation throughont 
India it has constituted a most valuable liaison between the CCTtro 
the Provinces of Bntish India and the Indian States and its importance 
from the point of view of the war effort has been very real indeed. 

In other fields India a international status has been ^barirpH in a 
variety of ways. She Is represented at Washington and at Chnngidng 
Chnrn and the President of the U 3 jV. are represented hero. For over 
a year now she has had r e p r ese ntation at the War Cabinet She has 
b(^ most dosely assooat^ with aB developments of importance in 
connection with the war The splendid work of her fighting men, 
whether by sea, by land orin tbe ab has added to her renown through 
out the world the magnitude of her contribution to the war efiort of 
the Alhes is known to everyone 


I regret the more that at a tune when India i contribution has 
been so great when in so many ways ber stature has been so enhanced, 
greater orogr ca s should not have been possible in the constitutional 
field during these years of war That tlm should have been no greater 
progress is due to no lade of effort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the 
part of His Majesty*! G ov e mm ent or of myjelt From the very 
p ^i n nm g of the war I have done ever3rthing that man could do to 
brtog the partwi and their leaders together to remove doubts as to the 
intentions of His Majesty t Govemment to achieve that sufficiency 
of common agreement among tbe parties and communities in coun- 

ty and that necessary prdiminary acc^tance of the legitimate rltdrra 
01 aH, that must be thw pre-coumtloD of any advance 

that fa worth having or that can lu3pe for pennancnce. It will always 
be a sharp disappointment to mo tha t th es e four years of war should 
for all that effort have seen us uo nearer to our goal and fhof as I 
speak today these mtcmal divisions these cfi m n i T in al rivalries that 
xductance to f^ace India first and to subordinate section si ambitums 
and jealonsies to the common interest of the country should still stand 
in the way of pr ogre ss . 


As I have said ebewhero those dlvfalonB that ladt of agreement 
are due not to the rductance of His Majesty's Govemment to transfer 
power to Indian bands but to tbdr very readiness to do so But the 
fact, the lamentable fact remains that to the grief of all of us those 
divisloos exfat. Nor during all that time hM< a *hipV constructive 
proposHlm— and I deepty regret to say it— been putlorward by aiw 
Indi an party The whole burden of framing cocstructive proposals 
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m relation either to the interim or the final solution has been left to 
His Majesty’s Government and to myself. We, for our part, most 
anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one proposal after 
another, and we have done our best to harmonise the sharply conflict- 
ing claims that have faced us The best that we can devise, informed 
as we are by centuries of experience of Parliamentary Government, 
has been freely offered. Yet, while one endeavour after another by 
His Majesty’s Government to find a solution, fair to all parties and 
commumties m India and acceptable to India as a whole, has been 
rejected by one party or the other, not one such practicable alternative 
proposal has been put forward by any one in this country. 

Yet it IS India herself, if India wants a change, that must find the 
solution to this problem. I sometimes thmk that pubhc interest and 
discussion in this country has, m the past, centred too much on mtenm 
constitutional changes, which, in the nature of thmgs, must be 
transitory. Such changes cmnot be a substitute for a constitution 
determined by ordinary processes and agreement , processes which 
cannot be completed under the stress of war. Short cuts can only be 
a danger ahke to present unity and post-war solutions. At the 
stage now reached the real problem to be faced is the future problem , 
we must look forward and not backward. 

And it is the need for India herself to find the solution that, m all 
fnendlmess and smcenty, I would most earnestly commend. Gentlemen, 
to your consideration today. I have said it before, and I say it agam 
quite plamly, that the pa"^ to full and honourable co-operation with 
the Government of the country has always been open to those who 
desire it for its own sake. His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy 
can try to help, as they have tried in the past But the burden is on 
India, on her leaders, on the principal elements m her national life. 
It is the discordance between those pnncipal elements, the lack of 
trust, the lack of readiness to accept the legitimate claims of the 
mmonties, or of parties, or of interests, that stand in the way. Those 
are obstacles that only Indians can remove. 

And it is most important, and I would most earnestly urge this 
on you, that if there is to be any progress, Indian pubhc men should 
without delay start to get together and to clear the way for it. The 
post-war phase is drawmg rapidly nearer. His Majesty’s Government, 
as you will remember, have voiced the hope that on the conclusion of 
the war Indians themselves may sit round a table and hammer out a 
constitution havmg the general support of all the pnncipal elements 
in India’s national life. Is India, are India’s leaders, to be found 
unprepared when the day comfe for those discussions ? Is it not the 
course of wisdom to set to work at once, without wasting a day, to 
try, by discussion among themselves, to find in readmess for those 
discussions an accommodation of the differences that prevent progress 
at the moment, and to build a bridge over the profound gulfs that 
divide party from party and community from community ? They 
alone can do it. The burden is on them, and not on His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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into bdng change of great dgnificance and far readdng importance. 
It is tme that I have not able to persuade the great optical 
parties to take their share in the g ov er nm ent of the cotmtry But the 
Government of India a body of 7 of whom the majority were officials 
hu been expanded into a body of 14, li of whom are non’offidals 
and fotxr only (indoding the Commander in^Chief) Europeans. Of its 
broad basis, of the representation It gives to co mmun ities and mtereats, 
of the quality of ita Members there can be no que sti on whatever 
The National Defence Coanefl a body representative of the Indian 
States and of British India, has met regularly under chairmanship 
amce October 1941 It has established its reimtation throughout 
India it has con^tuted a most valuable liaison between the Cmtie 
the Provinces of Bntish India and the Indian States and its importance 
from the point of view of the war effort has been very real indeed. 


In other fields India s intematxmal status has been enhanced in a 
variety of ways. She is represented at Washington and at Chungking 
Chma and the President 01 the U.SA. are lepreaented hero. FtH* over 
a year now she has had representation at the War Cabinet. She has 
b^ most closely a»odated with all developments of ixnpoartance in 
connection with the war The aplendld work of her fighting men 
whether by sea, by land or in the air has add «3 to her renown through 
out the world the magnitude of her contribution to the wax effort of 
the Allies is known to everyone;. 


I regret the more that at a time when India a contribution has 
been so great when in 00 many ways ber stature has been so enhanced, 
greater pr ogre ss should not have 'Wen possible In the constitutional 
field during these years of war That there aho^ have been no greater 
progress is due to no tude of effort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the 
part of jffls Majesty'! Government or of myselt From the very 
beg liuang of the war I have drme everything that man could do to 
bring the parties and their leaders together to remove doubta as to the 
intentions of His Majesty's Govemment to achieve that snfficieiicy 
of common agreement among the parties nnit fjnrnmmii tifla In this coun- 
ty and that nece»ary praliminary accq)taDco of the legitimate clenm 
of aH, that must be tW pre-conmtion of any oonstitntfcmal advance 
&at is worth having or that can hope for permanence. It will alwi^ 
M a sharp disaf^xmitment to me that these four years of war should, 
for an that effort have seen us no nearer to our goal, and that as I 
speak today these iuternal divisions these pn rT u nqnnl rivalries that 
relucta n^ to place India fiixt and to subordinate secticmal ambitions 
and Jealousies to the common interest of the country should stfll stand 
in the way of progress. 


M I have said elsewhere those divisions that lack of agreement 
are one not to the rductance of ffis Majesty's Government to transfer 
powtt to Indian hands, but to tbdr very readiness to do eo But the 
tt^the lamentable fact remains that to the grief of all of us those 
exist. Nor during ail that time has a single constroctive 
nroDOTltion— end I deeply regret to say it — been put forward by any 
inuian party The whole burden of fraining constructive propo sa l 
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in relation cither to the interim or the final solution has been left to 
His Majesty’s Government and to myself. We, for our part, most 
anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one proposal after 
another, and we have done our best to harmonise the sharply conflict- 
ing claims that have faced us The best that we can devise, informed 
as we are by centimes of experience of Parliamentary Government, 
has been freely offered. Yet, while one endeavour after another by 
His lilajesty’s Government to find a solution, fair to all parties and 
communities in India and acceptable to India as a whole, has been 
rejected by one party or the other, not one such practicable alternative 
proposal has been put forward by any one m this country. 

Yet it is India herself, if India wants a change, that must find the 
solution to this problem I sometimes think that public interest and 
discussion in this country has, in the past, centred too much on mtenm 
constitutional changes, which, in the nature of thmgs, must be 
transitory. Such changes c^innot be a substitute for a constitution 
determined by ordinary processes and agreement ; processes which 
cannot be completed under the stress of war. Short cuts can only be 
a danger alike to present unity and post-war solutions. At the 
stage now reached the real problem to be faced is the future problem , 
we must look forward and not backward. 

And it is the need for India herself to find the solution that, in all 
fnendliness and sincerity, I would most earnestly commend. Gentlemen, 
to your consideration today. I have said it before, and I say it again 
quite plamly, that the pa^ to full and honourable co-operation with 
the Government of the country has always been open to those who 
desire it for its own sake. His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy 
can try to help, as they have tned in the past. But the burden is on 
India, on her leaders, on the principal elements in her national life. 
It is the discordance between those pnncipal elements, the lack of 
trust, the lack of readiness to accept the legitimate claims of the 
mmonties, or of parties, or of interests, that stand m the way. Those 
are obstacles that only Indians can remove. 

And it is most important, and I would most earnestly urge this 
on you, that if there is to be any progress, Indian public men should 
without delay start to get together and to clear the way for it. The 
post-war phase is drawmg rapidly nearer. His Majesty's Government, 
as you will remember, have voiced the hope that on the conclusion of 
the war Indians themselves may sit round a table and hammer out a 
constitution havmg the general support of all the prmcipal elements 
m India’s national life. Is India, are India’s leaders, to be found 
unprepared when the day comfe for those discussions ? Is it not the 
course of ivisdom to set to work at once, without wasting a day, to 
try, by discussion among themselves, to find in readmess for those 
discussions an accommodation of the differences that prevent progress 
at the moment, and to build a bndge over the profound gi^ that 
divide party from party and community from commumty? They 
alone can do it. The burden is on them, and not on His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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And the whole field is open to them. li the proposals which His 
Majesty's Government have at one time or other pat forward indefanH 
of any pr o po sa ls from the Indian leaden are unacceptable to India as 
a whole thm is nothing to stop India s leaders from considering and 
devising an alternative whatever Its natnre or from trying by private 
negotiation with other parties In this c ountry to secure then* support 
for any such alternative. All I would say — and I say H again as a 
friend of India, and as one concerned to see her pr o gre ss in whatever 
mnnnrr is best suited to her national genins and to int er es ts of all 
within her border* — is this — that whoever altcmativo and whatever 
scheme is devised must take account o! practical considerations 
must have the general support of aE the important elements in India s 
national life. No scheme however good it may look on paper that 
ignores important elements or interuts that overlooks the essential 
nece ss ity for substantial agreement inside India as Its basis has any 
hope of su rvivin g for long A national Government can be a reality 
only if it is generally reprewntative, if it has the general support oftiie 
major parties and ^ t^ people as a whole if its establhhment leads 
to the assuaging of c omm unal and other bitterness and rivalry and to 
theharmonlmg of all the many divergent point* ofvlewthat a co untr y 
such as India, with Its great range of dimatft of races it* diflerent 
historical traditions, most always presenL 

I would like to take this occasion to say a wmd of warm thanks 
to the Indian Press for ell the hdp that it has given me dnrmg my tune 
in India. Occasions there may Imve been there were di fl e xeno e a 
of view on matters connected with tim Press TmctTu Vri ria pHing^ there 
may have been from time to tin^ But I remain deeply grateful to 
this great institution for its fairness its eager anxiety to serv e the 
public its c o nc ern to observe, and if poamlc to improve, the best 
tradittnns of jo rtmoltmi. And I would not like to leave India without 



In a few weeks now I shall hnnil over the reins of office to my 
succ ess o r In Reld-Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have as 
Vkeroy one who has proved hm-wlf through a long and glorious career 
one of the great leadm of men m the fiel d and one of the outstanding 
soldiers of our time. But you wIU fad in him also and this I can say 
from personal experience of two year* of Hiw mtimate and most 
friendfy collaboration an understanding wise and sagacious states- 
man a man of sound pdibcai sense and judgment a leader of courage 
and tenaaty whose wide human sympathy whose aflectloa for India 
and whose profound interest m her prohkms is wefl-known. In the 
diffiailt days that He ahead — for the# problems of peace arc no less 
exhausting and complex than the problems we have nad to face m the 

— his npe experience his fresh and up-to-date knc«tiedge of India 
and his smeenty and openness of mind wlQ be of a value to thk country 
that cannot be overstated. 

I cannot leave you today Gentlemen without in rrwiehpAy t 
paying a tribute to the spirit of the peojde of India, whether British 
India or the India n States to the confaence enthusiasm courage 
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which they have shown through four years of a devastating and 
exhausting war, and to the cheerful readiness with which they have 
borne the many burdens that total war involves and the pnvations and 
hardships mseparable from it. Theirs has been a great achievement 
on the home front, as well as in the field, and one on which India will 
look back with pnde and the world with admiration. 

I would hke, too, to say a word of sincere and heartfelt thanks to 
the personnel of all the Services m this country. To them is due great 
credit for all that they have done to raamtain law and order, to deal 
with the innumerable problems of admmistration that war throws up, 
to grapple with the vital tasks that fall to be discharged by them in the 
interests of the people of India as a whole Without their loyal, 
unfaihng, and self-sacnficmg pubhc work, the administration of the 
country could not have been earned on, or India have made the contn- 
bution that she has so proudly and so gladly made to the victory of the 
Alhed cause 

Gentlemen, I will keep 3rou no longer. I thank you most warmly 
for the attention with which you have hstened to me today. My best 
good wishes go to you, both mdividually, and as a Central Legislature, 
for the future, and my most cordial gratitude for all the work that I 
have been pnvileged to see you perform dunng my terra of of&ce, 
and for that pubhc spint that has so consistently marked your conduct 
of afiairs " 


59. « I WAS WITH YOUR FATHERS” 

“ Nothing has given me greai&r pleasure during the years that Aug. 
1 have held charge as Viceroy than my close association with the armed 1943 
forces in India ”, said Lord Linlithgow addressing a parade of British 
and Indian units at Poona on August 28, 1943. 

He recalled : "A quarter of a century ago I was xmth your fathers 
in another great war, so I know very well how you all feel about your 
minds.” Extracts from the speech . — 

“ I am very glad to see today, representative detachments from 
umts m the Poona area Nothing has given me greater pleasure during 
the seven and a half years that I have held charge as Viceroy than my 
dose association with the armed forces m India Your efiSaency for 
war and your welfare have been to me matters of abidmg mterest and 
concern 

Many of you are servmg far from your homes and from your own 
folk on the fourth year of a world-wide war A quarter of a century 
ago I was with your fathers in another great war, so I know very weU 
how you all feel about your mmds I toow, too, that m the end you 
will be immensely proud to have taken part m this tremendous struggle. 

Many of you were at home in Bntam dunng the fierce German attacks 
from air upon our. cities m 1940 You can testify to the sublime 
courage with which that formidable onslaught was met and overcome 
by the men and women of our land They endured and they tnumphed 
because they felt that the causes for which we are wagmg this war 
were worth fightmg for. 
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They will be watching tu those bravo and patient people hero 
m this theatre of war dtmng the months beforo us and through the 
battle* that must be fought The canse at stake here is the very plain 
one, what they struggled for in the streets of our cities and viliages 
throu^out the bhU of 1940 It would not be of much use to have 
beaten the Germans and t^ Italians if we were unable to settle a ccoun ts 
with the Japanese, I know your patience is bong tested now and I 
know too how very wearisome can be the time of waiting I am sure 
you are keen to bo at them and to get done wifli tiie mb Wdl you 
will not have very long to wait now and when the call comes I have 
every confidence that yon will do yourselves high credit and bring 
freah renown to the Imperial Arms. 

To Indian troops represented on this parade I would say also this 
Model your conduct in battle upon the performance of those of your 
brothers in arms who upon many a hard fought battle have m this war 
added new laurels to the great name of their mothcriantL The safety 
of this country and lU honour are in yonr care. When the day of 
battle comes fight hard I 

Meantime the duty of all of yon is qmte dear It is to do your 
utmost every tn his job to raise tiw fiditing efficiency of every 
umt and the co-operatlou oetween units to the highest posriblo pitch. 
Do not allow staleuess to creqi m. The tide has tum^ and things 
e vei^wUei e are going weE for us. Now is the time to redouble our 
efforts and when the opening come* to go for the knock*out 

Work cm weapon driHs and tactical exercises for aU you are worth. 
You win be very w^ repaid for your pams when the day* of trial come 
that I can promise you Wherever you go and whatever task you are 
called upon to perform I wish you one and all the very best of 
hick 


$0. MUKTESWAR AND EATOAGAR 

0, Hs cowli think ^ rtctktrtg iiksly tohe oj greater to the Inilan 
cuUiVttior than souna Uvfttoch improvement jwfneh must be based on three 
major saences namely ommai genetua antmal nutriium and ammal 
maUane — all promded for at Mukt^ndr and Jiatnagar said Lord 
Liidithffjv addressing tM staff of the Imperial Veterinary Research 
InstitxOe He regret^ horned that the var had interrupted greater 
^►rcigfo* in the vork of the tnsttiutton 

Lord Linlithgow travelled by asr to Jsatnagar on September 6 1943 
to pay a fareweU vwi to the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute a 
large section of which he had opened tn 1939 
Speech to the assembled staff ~ 

It has been a real pleasure to roe to have the opportunity of 
flying over here today and I am very gind to see yon alL I thinlc yon 
*H know bow deep has been ray concern for the advancement of reseaixh 
work In the veterinary field ever tme© I first made an intensive study 
of India • needs when I was Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Agncnlturc. As Wceroy for 7J years I have watched your progress 
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with S3nnpathy and interest and I should like to assure ydu what very 
high importance I attach to the work which you are doing here. 

Your main institute was founded as long ago as 1890 but I can 
say \vith certamty that expenence has fully justified the settmg up of 
the Izatnagar sub-station m 1913 for the purpose of manufactumig 
biological products In 1939 I had the pnvilege, when the Govern- 
ment of India decided to expand the available facilities for the study 
of other sciences connected \vith livestock improvement, of opening the 
Animal Nutation Wmg here and very valuable work has been done 
m the new laboratones I opened then. 

It IS unfortunate that buildings for the Animal Genetics Section 
and for two new blocks for vaccme production and Wool Research 
could not be constructed durmg the war. Many good causes have 
suffered durmg these years of strife and India would certainly have 
been the ncher if this expansion of your accommodation had been 
achieved. At the moment, however, we all rejoice m the extremely 
encouraging war news and I trust that when we have defeated Germany 
and Japan it may be found possible to proceed soon with the 
construction work you need. 

Sound hvestock improvement must be based on three major 
sciences, namely, animal genetics, animal nutation and animal medicme 
all of which are now provided for at Mukteswar and Izatnagar If 
mdividual research workers play their part I think there is every reason 
to anticipate m the not too distant future great advances m this subject, 
advances that will be of lastmg importance and I can think of nothmg 
that is likely to be of greater l^nefit to the Indian cultivator Eind so to 
India at large In such advances I have every confidence that Dr. 
Mmett and his expert team will play a distmguished part. ..." 

61 . CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF HEALTH 

" Wit are all anxious to see after the war” , said Lord Linlithgow in a Oct. 
farewell message to the Ceniral Advisory Board of Health on October 4, 1943 
1943, " an era of determined effort to raise the Indian standard of living 
The message was read out by the Hon'ble Sirdar Sir Jogendra Singh*, 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Text of message — 

“ When I spoke at the maugural meetmg of the Central Advisory 
Board of Health in 1937 I expressed the conviction that the Board 
would serve a useful purpose in providing facihties for discussion of the 
problems of common mterest affectmg the health and well-bemg of the 
inhabitants of the Provmces and States m India. The reports issued 

*The Hon’ble Sirdar Sir Jogendra Singh said in the course of his inaugural 
address — 

" It IS my hope before the year 1944 ends to give the country a programme of 
agricultural development which would aim at providmg nounshmg food for all, 
a programme of health and housmg aimmg at improymg hving conditions and a 
programme of education aiming at eqmpping our whole population with know- 
ledge It IS my hope that if our people are physically fit and mentally alert, 
there is nothmg that can prevent their takmg their proper place in the comity of 
nations, if pohtical and economic integrity of India is mamtained," 
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by the Board dnrmg the past five years provide an authoritative basis 
lor the development cd health administration in many directions and 
show that ray confidence vras justified. It is largely owing to the war 
and certainly no fault of ycrars that in many cases eflect has not yet 
been given to yonr recoramendattons. We ^ are anxioas to see after 
the war an era of determined efiort to raise the Indian standard of 
living and I have no doubt that the work of the Board will bo of great 
assistance to provincial Governments In preparing their post war 
planning programmes in the public health field. 

One of the main questions you have to consider at the pr esen t 
meeting is plarm^ng for this post war development. Health 
administration if it is to achieve any substantial n^ts demands a 
considered programme and any attempt to deal piecemeal with the 
many and varied problems involved can but lead to a dissipation of 
efiort and of frnnncjal res ourc es I would like to cmphaslsp again in 
thfti connection the importance of securing that as our towns expand 
thdr housing and sanitation schemes are prepared on the right hoes 
It has been agreat pleasure to me to authorise the appointment of 
the Central H^th Survey and Development Committee which has 
recently been announced and I am convinced that it will produce results 
of the utmost value Your work in the past and your ddlberstiacis 
at this meeting will I know assist that Committee in its task. 

I am very glad indeed to have had litis opportunity before X 
leave India of conveying to you all toy good wishes. I trust and beUeve 
that pnblic oputimi wUl become steadify more conscious of the 
imperative need to spend money and thoumit on planning public 
hesdth. I am sure that the Boaiti will prove equal to its ever 
widening oj^xntanities and that it will he able to continue to 
contribute to the solution of the vital problem of public health on 
which so largely depends the happmess and well being of TtiHia and 
of her people. Goodbye and aH success to you. ' 

62 . « I WAS PROUD OF HIS FRIENDSHIP” 

14 , Spuch tn wwStng tMa bust of Bts Uis Highness ike Makaraju of 
Bikaner *« ike Chamber of Princes HeU on October 14, 1943 — 

Your Highnesses 

In spite of the profoxmd feelings of loss and remet whidi must 
inevitably pervade this s^ prelude to our session I count myself 
fortunate to be afforded, m response to the kind invitation voiced on 
Your Highnesses behalf by your ChanceHor this opportunity to pay 
in this Qmmber winch ho loved so well and ^riilch has so often resounded 
to bis eloquence one more tribute to the great personality of Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Smg^ji of Bikaner and his outstanding sCTviw to the 
Princely Order 

The occasion when in March IQ41 I tiarl the honour to unveil the 
effigies of three other distinguished Princes aH of whom as I then 
ronarted, had just cJalms to be described as fathera of thli Chamber 
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?til] (rc5h in nn ni'mion,*. To nnnv 'Oio were pre^^ent on that 
occasion the thoncht nin<l lia\c occmrocl. ns it a'rtainlv <hd to me, 
that tlic 1 1,^-1 of the four niches m the \%nll before me was mcxitably 
resen c'd lor the >fnhara)a of Bikaner, wlio'-c serMCcs to this Chamber, 
whicii til*' llirhnc.ss the Chancellor lias )n<t rt counted, were — and are 
perliaps hkely to rcmiin — iinnpie and unpirallelcd And in all our 
minds that tlunndit must ha\e bet n accompmitd b\ the hope that His 
]Iighncss nnqht \et l>e spared for many tears .and that India and the 
Kinf;*Pm}>oror michl count ujxm him at least until the war had been 
won But that hope was not to he fulfilled and the fourth niche is no 
longer cmpl\ . 

Die sen ices and achietements which we arc commemorating 
today hate been so fully and feelingly retie wed by >,our Chancellor 
that It is unnccossar}' for me to recapitulate them. 1 would only 
associate mt self w ilh all that he has s.nd and again express my gratitude 
for the oppartunilv to salute the memort of His late Higlmcss not only 
as a gRMt and mspinng leader but as one whose personal friendship I am 
proud to hate enjojed through so many tears Die inspiration of a 
great poet cuviblcs him sometimes to sa> in a few pregnant words some 
tiling that an ordinary mortal could not achicte even in pages of 
laboured prose. And no one, I think w ould grudge to the late i^Iaharaja 
of Bikaner the application of familiar lines which, though wntten 
ccntuncs ago, seem to me incomparably appropriate on this sad 
occasion — 

' He was a man. Tahe him for all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like agam ' " 

63. VICEROY’S I^rIDREST IN NEW DELHI 

Quttc properly, said Lord Lvihihgow tn Jus reply to the New Dclln Oct. 16, 
Municipal Conumttcc's Farewell to him, they expected to he able 1343 
to look ultimately to the Viceroy himself for special interest and encourage- 
ment They would, therefore, share hts deep satisfaction that Jus successor 
was to he of ‘'such exceptional distinction and well-proved wisdom as 
Lord Wavell ” Text of Hts Excellency's reply to the address on 
Oct i 6 , 1943 — , 

" On Her Excellency’s behalf and my own I thank you most 
tvarmly for your address by which tve have been deeply touched 
Your city has been our home for 7^ eventful and labonous years, 
years m which w^e have known both satisfaction and disappomtment, 
years of sunshme and shadow, of storm and mtermittently of calm, 
years certainly that will hve m our recollection always Let me at 
once say how much pleasure it has given my wife and myself to 
receive a token of such generous appreciation from a body of such 
standmg and distmction as yours 

As you say, we have both taken a very real mterest m the capital 
city and I for my part derive very special pleasure from your tribute 
to Her Excellency’s work m India You have m New Delhi a 
permanent anti-Tuberculosis Chnic started as the result of her great 
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appeal The initiative she took has led to a considerahle measure 
01 solid achievement in this vital fidd and I can testify to the many 
hours of hard labour and thonght that she has devoti^ to this and 
other canses 

The mtermpted schemes for developing further the am rm ties of 
the capital were dear to both of us and we shall hope after the war 
to read of them completion. At present as yon fully recognise it Is 
out of the quesbon to go ahead with any building projects unless tbw 
are immediate necessities and usually they must be connected with 
the war efiort. It is however gratifying to thmk that the anti 
malana scheme thanks to the devoted efforts of an expert band of 
workers has been so very successful and has become a modd for the 
whole world. It is good of you to recognise my own share m the 
inception and carrymg thrnu gh of great scheme for which many 
thousands have dally (and ni^tly) reason to be tbankfuL 

Yonr munidpahty quite propeily expects to be able to look to the 
Government of India and ultnnat^ to me Viceroy himself for special 
mterest and encouragement So you will I know share wy own deep 
sabsfadion that 1 should be handing over this office to a snccessor of 
such exceptional distinction and w^ proved wisdom as Lord WavelL 
The bordra on the Viceroy was always heavy and the war has made it 
doubly so Bat I know i-ord Waveh, and I fed very confident that 
in his avsistance to you over the afiairs of New Ddhi as m the wider 
sphere he wfll deihonstrate most condualvdy that Hb Majesty the 
Kmg Emperor could not have made a sounder choice of Viceroy I 
am glad also to thmk too that will have a friend at Court in the 
new P riv ate Secretary whom I appointed as Qiinf Commissioner of 
Delhi and who is excepUonalfy w^ aware of your needs and of your 
(hfficnltiea. 

You express anxiety about the removal after the war of the many 
temporary buildings which must bo admitted to mar the beauty of the 
aty As I announced m my recent epeech to the houses of the legis 
latnre it Is the definite pohey of the Government of India to remove 
those buildings as soon as possible. It is the mtention that all the 
temporary buddings that have been constructed for use as offices and 
hostels etc. m the neighbourhood of the Secretariat in the Irwm 
Stadium near the Wilhngdon aerodrome m the neighbourhood of 
Connaught Circus and m various blocks which, under the New Delhi 
Development Scheme had albtted for other purpoMfl will be 
removed as soon as possible after the cessation of hos^ties. That 
removal will be a wdeome mgn of tlw outright victory which we ell 
intend to win When the day of victory dawns and the enemies of 
man s progress are humbled and cast down, we shall all look forwaixLand 
I thmk with good reason to a brilliant future for this ofy Resources 
win be available for undertakmg a great efiort to raise the standard of 
hvmg throughout India s temtonea and New Delhi will certainly 
gam at least indirect benefit while additiCHial advantage will accrue 
from the devdopmoit of am travel for which seemsnkely to be an 
important nodal pomt. 
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Her Excellency and I will watch 3'our progress with intense and 
personal interest We thank jou again most warmly for coming to 
bid us farewell and for the \cr\' generous terms of your address We 
wash \ ou all good fortune and success 

Goodbye to you all ” 

64. FAREWELL ADVICE TO PRINCES 

Ij. /.!s farcd'cU addns'; io the Chamber of Panccs on Octoho 14 , Oct. 
igi3, Lord Lvdithgou' h:s "faith and confidence” in the 

Federal idea! from the point of vieto equally of British India, Indian 
Stales and India as a Xchole. Indian unity is " xcholly consisttnt xotth 
the sareival and orderly development of the Indian States ”, 

The Viceroy draies attention to "the qrcat developments of recent 
years, profound chan^ts, ncd> forces, miv ideas, a nexv attitude of mind 
in the international field ”, In the face of them, no reasonable man 
amongst the Princes uould deny that " the Croien's obligations io protect 
carry mth them equally bindtnq obligations io ensure, if need be, that 
u hat IS protected continues to be uorthy of protection ”, 

His Excellency rcviruis the progress of the scheme designed to secure 
for th: smaller States, through co-operative measures among themselves 
or under the aegis of larger States, a standard of administrative efficiency 
beyond thoir indnhdual resources He duply regrets that final decisions 
could not be reached during his Viccroyally on the " scheme foi safe- 
guarding standards of administration, particularly after the period of a 
ruler’s minority, by the application of formal constitutional methods 
for the transaction of State business ”, and on the problem as to what 
proportion of a State’s revenue should be earmarked for the Ruler and his 
family and the items which should come within the scope of Civil Lists 
and Privy Purses 

He refers io Indian States which have become "an example and an 
inspvation io other parts of India ” and urges that it must be their object 
" to ensure that that shall be the ease in every area ” 

It IS the " true and legitimate function ” of the Crown Representative 
" to awaken the indifferent to consciousness of the dangers that threaten 
them . io point out deficiencies . to suggest remedies , to co-ordinate 
individual initiatives for the benefit of all ” 

The Viceroy pays a glowing tiibute to the Indian Pnnees’ co-opera- 
tion in the war effort In pi esenting a united front, the States have also 
most willingly and comprehensively applied io then territories the British 
Indian Oi dinances and other arrangements devised io meet emergencies 
Lord Linlithgow assures the Princes that in his successor. Lord 
Wavell, " the great soldier and distinguished administrator ”, the States 
would have " a wise, sagacious and sympathetic friend ” 

Extracts from the address . 

“Let me first pay tribute to the memory of those who are no 
longer with us Smee our last meetmg, six members of the Chamber 
have passed away — Their Highnesses of Bikaner, Jhalawar, Ajaigarh 
and Jhabua, the Raja of Khilchipur and the Raja of Kurundwad 
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(Junior) who \vas a Representative Member and I have ]ust heard 
with very great regret of the death of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Cochin whose State I had the pleasure of visiting less than two 
months ago and who had done bo much in the short penod of his rule 
for the good of his people, 

Hm Highnp^ the Chancellor will bo vojcmg our tribute to these 
departed Pnnces, I will only add to what I have already said thi* 
morning about His Highness of Bikaner a special word of deep regret 
at the untimely demise of His Highness of Jhalawar a pnnce of 
exceptional promise selflessly devoted to the discharge of his high 
responsibflitfea. Rarely if ever did he fail to attend the meetini^ 
of this Chamber and his absence today leaves a gap which we ^ 
deplore. 

To those who have succeeded to Rulcrship and membership 
of this Chamber I ofler a most cordial welcome. To His Highness of 
Bikaner we confidently look to carry cm the great services rendered 
to the Order of Pnnces by his iUu^cms father It is a pleasure 
too to see here today for the first time the Maharaja Srindia. of 
Gwalior and Thor Hi^messes of Dhrangadhra, Manipur and Jhabua, 
and also the Rajas of Baghat and Eurundwad (Senior) and &e Rao 
of Jigm who have been cl^ed as Representati^ Members since our 
last meeting Nor must I omit to mention the recent admission to 
membersl^ of the Raja of Shahpora the Nawab of Kurwal and the 
Rajas of Tocher Ealsia and Fhaltan four of whom wt are glad to 
welcome in person today 

Naturally my thoughts turn first to the sphere of active operations 
and I would at tiie outset warmly thank and congratulate those of 
Your Highnesses who have been able to hearten and encourage the 
trcxjps by personal visits to the vanoua Fronts, 

I would wish tCKJ to pay a special tribute to the mvaluable 
assistance m the war effort that has been given by Hi* Highness the 
Chancellcst Not only haa Ris Highness Tender^ stmcti oS 
value as erne of the Representatives of India at the War Cabinet, 
he has taken advantage of his absence from India to p erform sterling 
service as one of the spokesmen of thk great country overseas. And 
be has spared no pains to acqnamt hfmu Hf m the fullest detail with the 
organisation of war eSort in the Dnlted Erngdom, I hope that in the 
course of this session wo shall hear from His Hig^ni^ himself some 
account of his experiences. But for myself I would like to add 
my testimonv to tne value of his contribution the Importance of the 
contacts he has made the enco u r a gement that his visit has given to 
the troops and to the mumtion workers that he has visited. 

The Indian States Forces have taken full advantage of the oppor 
tumties that have come to them to wm fr«h disraction on the 
battlefield. Comparisons are rash. And such distinction is of course 
largely dependent upon opportunity But I would mention the 
gallant record of the Kas hirnr Mountam Battery the ist Patiala 
Infan try the Jind Infantry the Jodhpur Sardar Infantry two Jaipur 
Battalions the Tnpura Rifles and the Tehn-Garhwal and 
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Sappers and Miners Nor should I fail to record my gratitude for the 
manner m which the States as a whole have adopted the scheme 
de\ascd to raise the standard of efficiency among the higher ranks of 
their Forces I realise and appreciate the difficulties that may on 
occasion confront Your Highnesses m these and other connected 
matters But I know too that you on your part will recognise that 
the first duty of the l^Iilitarj' Adviser-in-Chicf is to devise schemes to 
rectify such deficiencies as come to notice under the stress and strain 
of war. A new scheme for the exchange of officers, and another for 
providmg advanced training for State units will I understand shortly 
be put forward I am comunced that Your Highnesses will continue 
to view such proposals wth sympathy and realism, and that I and 
my successor can look for your full co-operation over them . . . 

But it IS not only to humble homes that the war has brought 
sad and untimely bereavements I spoke last year of an Heir- Apparent 
who had met his death m the course of his duties as an officer of the 
Indian Air Force Since then a similar blow has fallen upon two other 
members of this Chamber and I feel sure that Your Highnesses would 
\vish me to tender deep sympathy and condolences to the Raja of 
Sangh and the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj*. . . . 

I cannot speak too highly of the magnificent response consistently 
made by the Indian States to the urgent needs of this critical time 
They have shown unstinted generosity and co-operation thanks 
to their help, great aerodromes, strategical projects of every kmd, have 
sprung up m the territory of the Indian States. Facilities of every 
land have been most reaffily granted not only to British and Indian 
forces, but to the forces of our Alhes , and m particular certain States, 
at the cost of wide stretches of famous forests most carefully guarded 
m the past, have helped immensely m the traimng of men m the new 
saence of jungle warfare 

I referred in my last address to the steadily expandmg scope of 
measures to achieve the maximum co-ordmation of efiort between the 
States and British India Instances of such co-operation could be 
multiphed indefinitely and there is no time to catalogue them today 
But I would make mention of one notable mcident m which a group 
of hostile agents were arrested with most commendable, promptitude 
almost immediately after they had landed from an enemy submanne 
on the shores of an Indian State Further and most valuable demon- 
strations of this united front as between the States and Provmces, 
are to be found m the more prosaic but not less vital sphere of war 
time legislation, where States have most wiUmgly and comprehensively 
apphed to their temtones the British Indian Ordmances and other 
arrangements devised to meet the various emergencies which have 
been constantly ansmg 

Let me add one further mstance m which the States and their 
subjects are makmg an important contribution to our resources The 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department was, up to the outbreak of 
war, functionmg on commercial hnes as a self-supporting organisation 
malang no contribution to the general revenues of British India 
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Such an arrangement Is of course only fair to the States by 
entering as the vast majority of them have done mto postal unity 
■with Mtish India undertook no liability to submit to mdirect taxation 
m the form of surcharges on the normal economic rates for the 
transmission of letters and telegrams. The exigencies of war time 
finance have however compelled the Govennnent of India following 
in this matter the lead of the Government of the Umted Kmgdom 
to raise the postal and telegraphic rates for the express purpose of 
making a substantial surplus available as a contribution towanis war 
expenmture. It was of course nnpracbcable to confine this process to 
Bntish India, and it is with deep appreciation that I learn that the 
States are pressmg no objection to the additional financial burden 
which it places on themsdves and on their subjects. The finannoT 
value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely computed. 
But given the areas and the populations afiect^ it cannot but be 
substantiaL And its acceptance is yet another and a most valuable 
voluntary contribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution 
of the war 

The same uniform and wholehearted co-operation has been shown 
m regard to those gnm problems of the war winch have been so distres- 
singly prominent during the current year— food cloth mflation. In 
our efforts to combat the food crisb we have had the benefit of full 
assodatinu at every stage with accredited r ep re se ntatives of the 
States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our dis- 
poeaL Those in defiaency have of course participated in the common 
resources, I could but wish that those resources had proved more 
adequate to their nee^ I have particularly In mina the Statfcs 
to Travancore and Cochin which deprived of their normal suppHes 
of Burma nee have borne a particularly heavy burden. I would 
Kke to pay a tribute both to the efforts made by the Etates Govern 
merits concerned with which I was able to acquamt myself at first 
hand during my recent vuit to South India, to cope with a situation 
80 distressiug and to the patience and fortitude of the population 
so sorely 

In the steps that have had to be taken to remedy the shortage 
of doth there is the same record of fnendly helpfulness. Many 
inportant centres of the textile mdustry are situated m TnHfam States 
and I am deeply grateful to the States concerned for the manner in 
which they have p l a ce d the prodacts of then looms at the disposal 
of the Central Government often at no *mall sacrifice to themselves. 

Infl ation is one of the gravest problems that faces us today 
It Is a problem m the handling of which the States and British India 
arc equally concerned, and in wUdi they have a common interest. 
Action to combat inflation os essentia] for it is a threat to everyone 
of us and to India as a whole. I realise that anti inflationary measures 
present a complex problem in the case of the State* having regard to 
the varying condition* of their fiitrgl airangements and their relative 
backwaiffnese in mdusttial develojunent. But I know that Your 
HIgtaesees share my view that the q u e sti on is one that must bo reso- 
lutely tackled. And I look for valuable results from the dlscussioiis 
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tliat I myself have had with some of you on this topic, discussions 
w’liich my Political Adviser is, on behalf, continuing and developmg 
during this week I would like to take this opportunity to make it 
clear beyond any question that such checks and prohibitions as it has 
been necessarj^ to apply are based solely upon the present overriding 
need to consen'c and regulate the resources of the country as a whole 
so that the output of essential supplies should not be curtailed or 
disturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests There is not, 
and there cannot be, anj^ question of their being designed to stifle 
the birth, or the progress, of industnal development in the Indian 
States 

Matters such as these, and others too numerous to mention, wall of 
course come under review m connection with post-war development 
and reconstruction. The plans of the Central Government for 
deahng with that great problem are already well advanced I am 
glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain full 
pro\nsion for associating jnur States with its numerous ramifications, 
and I am glad too to thmk that many of your ablest Mmisters are 
mcluded m the various Committees that are bemg set up 

Pubhc opmion must inevitably take the closest interest in these 
activities of reconstruction I am the more grateful for the response 
of so many States to the advice which I offered to you at our last 
session m regard to the National War Front movement That move- 
ment was established when the war outlook was dark and threatening 
As the intervemng months have passed, it has developed mto a publi- 
city organisation concerned mth every aspect of pubhc morale It 
IS some measure of Your Highness’ support of this vital work that m 
15 months, 287 States have brought War Front orgamsations into 
bemg. That is a response of which the States have every nght to be 
proud and, as the founder of the Movement, I congratulate Your 
Highnesses on it And, though the name of the War Front Movement 
must ultimately die, the spirit and work behmd it should hve For 
it contams tremendous potentiahties for estabhshmg means by which 
the good m man and m life may be more widely known and the thmgs 
that are evil challenged and destroyed 

Before I leave the dommatmg topic of the war I would add a 
few words of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of 
Your Highnesses towards refugees from other countnes whose sifrEer- 
mgs have been immensely greater than ours In particular I have m 
mmd your aid towards estabhshmg a temporary refuge m India for a 
great number of Pohsh children Here agam I must refer to the 
, outstandmg energy and personal interest, and to the most generous 
personal aid, which has been given by His Highness the Chancellor. 
What he has done for Pohsh children will long be remembered, not 
only by those children to whom his kmdness has been so real, but 
by the great Polish nation I should mention also the similar settle- 
ment m the Kolhapur State where facihties have been most readily 
and generously provided and where the personal sympathy of Her 
Highness the Maharam Regent has been of the utmost value 
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Time preases and I have much to say on matters of even greater 
importance but I could not forgive jnyself if I failed today to thanlc 
Your Highnesses for your lavish support in two matters unconnected 
with the war but speoally near to the hearts of Her Excellency and 
myself. I refer of course to my wife a Anti Tuberculosis campaign 
and to the activities of the All India Cattle Show Society 

I cannot over-estimate my sense of the Importance of the Anti 
Tuberculosis campaign. It is I am certain of profound significance 
to the, future of this country And It Is a very real haj^Jiness to 
my wife who has spared no efiort for it during her time here and to 
myself to thmV that we leave India with the campaim agamst this 
sc ourg e so firmly established. The support of the Ail India Cattle 
Show Society by more than 6o States has been continuous and Invalua 
ble. I am grateful m particular that it should have been greater 
even than before in this current year in spite of the other numerous 
demands on yom resources, I feel certein that the work of the 
Society merits in the fullest degree the fnendly co-operation of Your 
Highnesses and that it responds to instincts deeply rooted in every 
great agricultural country The fight against tubercnlosis the 
strugrie to improve India s cattle and so the condition of the peasant 
and toe co untry side are very close to the hearts of both of ns and 
my wife and I I can assure you, win in the dap after we have left 
India continue to take the hvehest and most vivid mterest in both. 

It has been suggested to me more than once that the immense 
aggr^te importance of these States as an element in the Indian 
continent, ana their vital concern m the solutixm of all Indian problems 
have not always been fully appreciated. I cannot believe that that 
can be the case or that any well mformed observer can fail to realise 
the vast area which the Indian States occupy the aixe of them popu 
lation their great resources the outstanding pl ^ce which they hold 
in toe history of India, and the ortent to which the future of this 
great sub-coutinent must be and is of immediate and profound concern 
to them. But the very size and Importance of the Indian States as 
a whole makes the problems that Your Highnesses and the Crown 
Representative of the day have to face the more sigmficant- 

Your Highnesses have often beard me refer both in my previous 
addresses to tois Chamber and in other to my own view of the 

significance and value of the Federal scheme which was the copmg 
stone of the Act of 1935 There was no donbt that much could be 
said in point of detail agamst that scheme. Equally as I have said 
before much could have been and can be urged against any scheme 
that can be devised for the constitutional future m India, But Just 
as I have always believed that the Federal scheme was the best answer 
that could at that time have been devised for the problems of British 
India eqnally it was, and is my tmccre belief that such a scheme b 
the best answer from the point of view of the Indian States and from 
the point of view of India as a whede. Events beyond onr control 
have necessitated changes in onr jdans and to some extent have altered 
the drcumstances with which we have to deal and m which we have 
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to build But speaking here to Your Highnesses today for the last 
time I wish to reaffirm my faith and confidence m the Federal ideal, 
and in the contnbution which the realisation ivith general support 
of that ideal, whatever adjustments might prove necessary in regard 
to particular aspects of it, would make to Indian unity and to the 
constitutional future of India. 

And when I speak of unity I need not emphasise to Your 
Highnesses the importance of all of us standmg together m the condi- 
tions of the modem world It is very difficult for units, however 
large ; whatever theur form of Government , whatever their resources, 
to exist save in relation to, and as part of a larger whole The bonds 
that link umts one to another may be light as gossamer. But they 
exist . they are there . and their strength and their significance cannot 
be denied. If that is tme of a continent as large as Europe, it is true, 
I am certam, equally of this great sub-contment of India , and mside 
that sub-contment it holds good equally especially when common 
interests are so largely mvolved, of the Indian States That that unity 
IS wholly consistent with the survival and the orderly development 
of the Indian States , that the Indian States with their distmguished 
history, with their special relations with the Crown so fully 
recogmsed, based as they are on treaties, sanads, and engagements, 
with their long tradition, can make a great and useful contribution 
to India's future I never have doubted, and I do not doubt today 
It must be our busmess to see m what way that contnbution can best 
be made, and what best can be its character. 

I spoke just now of survival accompanied by development The 
juxtaposition of these two word§ is of deep and vital significance, 
as I Imow that Your Highnesses fully reahse. There have been great 
developments of recent years, profound changes, new forces, new 
ideas, a new attitude of mind in the mteraational field All these 
facts have to be taken mto account. And m the face of them you and 
I, who have to hve m the world of today, must think and act realistic- 
ally It would be an injustice to Your Highnesses were I to assume 
that any reasonable man amongst you would deny that the Crown's 
obhgations to protect carry with them equally bmdmg responsibihties 
to ensure, if need be, that what is protected continues to be worthy 
of protection On the contrary I am glad to thmk that that most 
important proposition is widely accepted among you I can claim 
durmg the period of my Viceroyalty to have spared no effort to assist 
Your Highnesses to give effect to the prmciples that underhe it And 
I should mdeed have regarded it not only as a derehction of my 
duty but as a grave disservice to the Prmcely Order had I m the 
least degree relaxed my efforts to do so 

When I last addressed this Chamber I referred to three particular 
directions towards which those efforts were, in consultation and 
co-operation with Your Highnesses, bemg exerted 

I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity m regard to the smaller 
States of some form of co-operative measures to secure a standard 
of admmistrative efficiency which is beyond their mdividual resources 
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That progress has since continued with enconra^g results — parh 
cularly m Eastern India from whidi area I am glad to see so many 
Rulers present today I congratulate them on what they have been 
able to achieve and 1 look forward with confidence to its consolidation 
and extension In other areas too progress has been made and new 
ideas are afoot But I have become increasingly conscious of the 
difficulties which arise not so much from any Ia(i of enthusiasm on 
the part of the Rulers concerned as from the nature of the foundations 
on which they have to build I devoutly wish that these difficulties 
could before my departure from India have been surmounted by 
the formulation and apjfficabon of general pnnaples acceptable to all 
concerned. But in matters so dell^te nndoe h^e might well have 
defeated the object m view I have had to content myself therefore 
with giving instmctions that the progress hitherto achieved and the 
difficrdties thereby revealed shall withm the next few weeks be syste- 
matically revie w ed and considered by my advisers so that thereafter 
so soon as can conveniently be arranged, my successor may be able to 
initiate discnaaons either with the Standing Committee or with 
selected representativefi of the category of States pnnapally concerned, 
from which discussions a dear plan of action may emerge. I appeal 
most earnestly to Your Highnesses to co-operate whole-heartedly in 
these processes. For I reg^ them and I caimot emphasise this too 
stron^y as bdng literally of vital importance for the vast majonty 
of yoiL 

Tour Highnesses will realise that measures such as these to which 
I now refer involving as they do a certain measure of sacrifice on the 
part of those small umts to which I have mentioned do at the same 
tune represent a most valuable contribution to the improvement of 
adminlrtratian and to the removal of entiasm consistently with the 
survival and development by means of co-operation amoim diemselves 
or nnder the ggis oi larger States of the smaller States Stated. The 
sacrifices involved, as I nave observed to Your Highnesses on previous 
occasions are an inevitable accompaniment of the co-operative 
method. But I feel no shadow of doubt that they are Justified 
in terms of the benefits mvolved whether we test those benefits 
by the improvement of the standard of aHmini w l r fll iv e services and 
amenities or by wider pcfiitical conodoationa. A heavy obligation 
rests upon us aE And that obli^tion makes it diffimt — and I 
am certain that Your Hlglmeases agree with me — to view with 
equanimity conditions in which owing to the gmallni'^ of the area or 
of the resources of individual States it may be impossible to secure 
the application of modem standards of Justice or oi administration 
to the inhabitants of the area concerned. 

I would add that the Ime of argument which I have been followiiig 
in re^d to small States is no less applicable to the Jagirs and Thtkanas 
which though forming an mtegral part of certam States still maintain 
some s embl ance of jnnsdictional and administrativo machinery 
Let me make it dear beyond any question that the times are no longer 
propitious for Jagirdars and Thakurs who seek to assert or perpetuate 
a serai-independmce wholly incompatlblo with thor limited resonrcei 
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and so, inevitably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants of the 
areas concerned 

I spoke also at the last session of tins Chamber of a scheme for 
safeguarding standards of admmistration, particularly after the 
penod of a Ruler’s mmonty by the application of formal constitutional 
methods for the transaction of State business I referred too to the 
difficult and dehcate problem of determining what proportion of a 
State’s revenue can appropnately be ear-marked for the use of the 
Ruler and his famil}^, and what precisely are the items which should 
legitimately come \vithin the scope of Civil Lists and Pnvy Purses 
Here again I am denied the satisfaction of seemg final decisions reached 
durmg the penod of my Viceroyalty. I deeply regret that that should 
be the case For the issue is one of pnme importance And it is 
one m which close and cntical mterest is taken not only in India, but 
far outside the borders of this country I do therefore sincerely 
trust that in regard to it an early solution, and one that may 
command general commendation not only m this country but outside, 
may be forthcommg The recent discussions between representative 
Prmces and my advisers have been of real value, and I confidently 
hope that they ^vlll shortly yield those solid and generally acceptable 
results to which I have ]ust referred 

I would like to take this occasion to say how much as Crown 
Representative I value the advice and the frank expression of the 
views of representative Pnnces m matters such as this For the 
decisions that have to be taken by the Crown Representative are 
often grave ones, and he will, I am sure, at all times be anxious to 
be assured, before he reaches a conclusion that he is fuHy cognisant 
of the views of the Princely Order on matters so directly concermng 
members of that Order, and of the considerations that weigh with 
them 

Your Highnesses iviU reahse, as I do, that the problems that face 
you today are far from simple, and that there hes ahead a penod m 
which problems more difficult still may have to be confronted. If the 
best mterests of the States, the best mterests of India, are to be 
Safeguarded, we must be at pams to face the facts and be willmg, even 
at the cost of sacrifice, to make such adjustments as the turn of world 
events makes necessary I know from my own extensive joumeymgs 
among the States to what an extent certam Indian States have become 
an example and an inspiration to other parts of India It must 
be our object to ensure that that shall be the case m every area And, 
mdeed, it is essential m the mterests of the States and m the mterests 
of their survival that they should not fall below modem standards of 
administration m any way I need not assure Your Highnesses as I 
talk of those difficult and dehcate matters that to the extent that I, or 
my representatives on my mstructions, have had to take a particular 
hne in regard to co-operative measures and the like, I have been 
concerned solely — and it is the true and legitimate function m this 
sphere of the Crown Representative — ^to awaken the mdifferent to 
consaousness of the dangers that threaten them , to pomt out 
deficiencies, to suggest remedies, to co-ordmate mdividual mitiatives 
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for the "benefit of alL But you may be certain that at all times the 
underlying consideration that has governed any decisions that I 
have had to take and that will. I am sore govern sndi decisions as 
may fall to bo taken by my successora is that the Indian States shall 
fit themselves to play that great and positive part in the development 
of India as a whole which their importance and their history justifies 
and that It is to the interest of tne Princely Order that such weak 
nesses as may today exist whether in administration or organisation 
shall be eliminated with the minimum of delay 

I would not like to couclnde my observations today withont again 
thflnVing Yoor BQghucsses and the Princely Order for the invalo^le 
help that yon have given to the war efiort. and withont thanking yon 
too for the help that I have had in the cfiorts I have made while I 
have been Viceroy to further the modemliatiDn of adminfatration 
m the States and for the help j^u have riven me on so very many 
critical issues directly affecting the weH-bang and the future of jwir 
States. These are testing tnnes— all of ns realise that But Your 
Hlriinesses represent great and distingmshed traditions and the 
Indian States do as a \ra(de repr es ent a great potentiality for gpod in 
the times that He before us. On the eve therefore of my laymg down 
the great offiKse whidi I have had the honour to bold I apperi to Yoor 
Hi^nesses here today and through you to the Pnneely Or^ and 
to all who exercise authority and i^uence m the Indian States to see 
to it that the splendid opportunity lying before the Rulers of those 
States is not missed, and to ensure that ^vantage is taken of it with 
such vigour and foresiAt with such judioous blendmg of old and new 
with such Bubordinaoon of narr o w personal and local mterests to 
true patnoUam that the future of Inma— of the Indian States m close 
coDaboratum with British India — may be ensured, and that future 
pnerations may remember with gratitude the part played by the 
leaders of Prince^ India m securing the stability of that common 
and glorious inheritance. 

When next fftts Chamber meets ft will be under the Chaffmanshlp 
of the great soldier and distinguiahed administrator who is now about 
to succeed me as Viceroy Lord Wnvcll s wide range of knowledge and 
experience the mterest that he hag always taken^ the TpHlAn states 
are well known to Your Highnesses and in the difficulties and the 
problems that have to be faced by the Indian States, I know that in 
him the State* wffl, have a wise sagacious and sympathetic fnend. 
And now before I close my address let me tbatiV tou aH on(» again 
and that most warmly and smeerdy for all the help and the constant 
and generous support that you have riven to me m the 7^ years during 
which I have had the honour to prende over the deliberations of Your 
Highnesses and to represent the Crown m its dealings with the Indian 
States and the Princely Order 
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CONTACT WITH PARTY LEADERS AND 

CORRESPONDENCE 

1. VICERdY MAKES MR. GANDHTS PERSONAL 
ACQUAINTANCE 

Perhaps for the first Uinc in the history of British Indian Government 
a Viceroy took the initiative and invited a party leader to meet him when 
about the middle of 1937 Lord Linlithgow intimated to Mr Gandhi that 
he would welcome an opportunity of meeting him and was " anxious to 
make his personal acquaintance This was after Congressmen had 
formed Ministries in six out of the eleven autonomous Indian provinces 
as a result of the general elections of the year 

In his broadcast immediately after taking the Oaths of Allegiance 
and of Office on April 18, 1936, Lord Linlithgow had declared that the 
working of representative Government, amongst other things, required 
that he should as far as practicable he in touch with the leaders of all 
political parties as well as with the trend of opinion in the electorates. 
He was anxious at the same time that it should he understood that when he 
granted an interview to a party leader, it did not indicate that he favoured 
the leader or the party. “ This rule and convention ”, he added, " is well 
understood in Great Britain as between the Crown and political leaders in 
that country ” 


1 . 

Text of the communique on Mr. Gandhi’s interview with the Viceroy 
on August 4, 1937 * 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr M K 
Gandhi on the 4th of August 

The interview was m response to a letter addressed by His 
Excellency during his recent tour to Assam to Mr Gandhi, m which the 
Viceroy mtimated that he would welcome the opportumty of meetmg 
Mr Gandhi if the latter was able to come to see him at Delhi on his 
return journey , that he had no pubhc busmess to discuss, but was 
anxious to make his personal acquamtance, and trusted, therefore, 
that it would be convement to Mr Gandhi to accept his mvitation 


* Lord Linlithgow saw Mr Jinnah on Sept 4, 1937 
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Mr Gandhi m reply informed the Viceroy that ho had already 
been intending to asL His Excellency to grant him an mterview to 
Hiynn the ban on the entry of Khan Sahib Abdul Ghafiar Khan into 
the North West Frontier Province and his own entry mto that 
Province since whilo there was no bar agamst bis visiting the 
North West Frontier Provmce he had not mtended to do so without 
the approval of the authontiea The Interview with the Viceroy 
wonld m drcomstances be doubly welcome and Mr Gandhi 
assumed that His Excellency would see no objection to discussmg 
these matters 

The Ticeroy listened with interest to Mr Gandhi s views on the 
matters in question and undertook to communicate them to the 
GovOTor of the North West Frontier Province, The interview other 
wise was entirely general and personal in character the pnnapal 
subject of dlscuasion being rural upUft and the unprovement of the 
condition of the peasantry 


n 

Text of the commHnujue on Mr Gandhi s inUmetM mth ths 
Viceroy on April 15 1938 

Towards the end of March His Excellency the Viceroy wrote to 
Mr Gandhi to say that it would give him pleasure to renew then: 
acquaintance before His Excellency moved to Snnla, and to soffiest 
that it might be convenient for Mr Gandhi to pay h^m a visit U he 
could pass through Ddhi on his way from Calcutta. 

His Excellency added that he had no special business to discuss 
with Mr Gandhi but would welcome an opportunity of seeing him 
again 

Mr Gandhi replied that he had pleasure m accepting His 
E x celle n cy 5 mvitation, and the interview took place on Apru 15 

The meeting which was of a very cordial character dealt with 
general topics and lasted about ij horns 


2. JOINT MEETING WITH PAKTT LEADERS 

FoUomtng fns announcement 0/ October 18 1939. Ltnhthgoa 
proceeded to explore the means of nvtng ^eet to the proposals He 
dtseuaed the position mth Mr Gaw^ and uit Presidents of iks Congress 
and the MusUm League jointly on November i Be suggested that they 
might enter upon iiuctmwn# betveen themselves »» order to reach a basts 
of agreement in the promneud field and thereafter leiBis Excellency have 
proposals for pariiapatum of representatives of the beo parties tn the 
CfTriraJ Government as members of kts Executive Council He added that 
it ought not to he necessary dbscdutdy to resolve every detail of differences 
the provinces 
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7 cxi of the correspondence between Hts Excellency and the party 
leaders winch was published along with Lord Linlithgow's statement of 
November 5 {page 211) — 

I 

Letter from His Excellency the Viceroy to Mr M K Gandhi, Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian National Congiess, and 
Mr M A, Jinnah, M L,A , President, All-India Muslim League, dated 
The Viceroy's House, New Delhi, 2nd November 1939 

You ^\^ll remember that I agreed dunng our conversation yesterday 
to let you have in concrete form the proposition which I put to you and 
the ofiier gentlemen who were present at the meetmg, emphasismg 
that I did so vuth a genume desire to help, a desire fully shared by 
His Majesty’s Government 

2. The proposition which I mvited you and the other gentlemen 
present to consider, as leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League, 
was that, given the great importance of ensurmg harmonious workmg '' 
at the Centre, you should enter upon discussions between yourselves 
wth a view to discovering whether you could reach a basis of agree- 
ment between yourselves m the Provincial field, consequent on which 
you could let me have proposals which would result in representatives 
of your t\vo organisations immediately participating m the Central 
Government as members of my Executive Council. I brought out, 
too, that in my judgment it ought not to be necessary absolutely to 
resolve every detail of such differences as may exist m the Provmces. 
What was required, as was remarked m the course of the discussion, 
was a degree of agreement m respect of the Provmces such as to i^iake it 
possible for my visitors, and the organizations which they represented, 
to put fonvard a scheme which could be considered for the Centre 
3 I added, m regard to any arrangement at the Centre, — 

First, that one would hope that it might be found practicable to 
mclude also one or possibly more representatives of other important 
groups, and that that was a question on which I should value your 
advice when we came to grapple with the details 

Secondly, that the arrangement which I mvited you to consider 
for the Centre would be an ad hoc arrangement for the period of the war, 
and qmte distmct from the much wider question of constitutional 
reform at the end of the war , and I mentioned that on that last pomt 
my declaration had set out the position of His Majesty's Government 
I attach a copy of the extracts from that declaration which I brought 
to the notice of the meetmg yesterday 

Thirdly, that the position of anyone appomted to my Executive 
Council as a member of a pohtical party would be identical, m privi- 
leges and m obhgations, with that of the existmg members of my 
Council and 

Fourthly, that the arrangement would be within the general 
scheme of the existmg law It would be admittedly and mevitably a 
makeshift arrangement for the duration of the campaign I brought 
out that what was required now, if we could get a workable scheme 
together, was to put it mto operation with as httle delay as possible 
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pendicgtbo more general review of the whole constitutioDal poation 
whii jffifi Majest^s Government have expressed then- readiness to 
midertato after the conclusion of hostflitiea, 

4, I thmk the above makes the position clear Let me in con 
elusion repeat that as I said yesterday I am at any time at jwir 
disposal or that of the other gentlemen who attend^ oar meeting, 
whether jointly or singly to give any assistance in my power m reaching 
cooclnsians on these most important matters. I fed certain as I said 
yesterday that the suggestions I have pnt to yon reflectmg as they 
do very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of His Ma3esty^s 
Govermnent to reach a complete understandmg wBl receive full and 
s3nmpathetic consideration from you 
[Enclosure.] 

Extracts from tXs Vsccro^t Ikdaratum of i8ili October X939 
Hfa Majesty's Government recognise t^t when the time comes 
to resume considttation of the plan for tte future federal Government of 
India, and of the pl*n destined to give eSect to the assurances given in 
Parliament by the late Secrctarv of State it will be necessary to recon 
sider In the light of the then circumstances to what extent the detailt 
of the plan embodied m the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I 
am autWised now by Bos Majesty’s Government to say that at the 
end of the war they will be very wmmg to enter into consoJtaticni with 
r epr e se ntatives of the several communities parties and interests, in 
India, and with the Indian Prmces with a view to securing their aid 
and co-operatiem m the framing of such modifications as may seem 
desirable. 

I added — 

I have I trust in what I have jnst said made dear that the 
intention and the anxiety of Hb Majoty's Government is as stated 
in the Instrument of Instructions to the Govemor-Gener^ to further 
the prartnership between India and the Umtod Kingdom within the 
Emjrire to the end that India may attain her due place among the great 
Dominions The sdieme of Government embodied m the Act of 1935 
was designed as an c»ential stage in that pr n rf ^^ But I have made 
dear in what I have just said tha t Hhi Majesty's Government will, 
at the end of the war be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as 
open to modification in the li^t of Indian views. And I would make 
it clear too that it will be their object as at all tunes in the past It has 
been to spare no pajn ^ to further agreement by any ttimui-s In their 
power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmomous 
progress of India towards her go^T^ 

I remarked finally speaking of the demands of the minorrtles for 
an assurance that full weight would be given to their views and 
mterests — 

It is unthinkable thai- yre should now pr o ceed to pi an afresh or 
to m odi^ m any respect any important part of India s future consti- 
tution without agam taVmg counsel with those who have m the re ce nt 
been so dosely associated m a livp with His Majesty ■ 

Government and with Parliament 
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II 

Reply dated Birla House, New Delhi, November 3, 1939, from Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, President, Indian National Congress, to His Excellency's 
letter dated The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, November 2, 1939 — 

I thank you for your letter of November 2nd, embodying in con- 
crete form the proposition which you had placed before us when we 
saw you on November ist. My colleagues and I have given our earnest 
consideration to it We have had sJso the advantage of full talks 
witli !Mr M A Jmnah. But we find ourselves unable to vary the 
answer ^^e gave you during the interview 

At the outset I would like to say that both Gandliiji and I missed 
at the interview any reference to the mam and moral issue raised by 
the Congress about clarification of war aims without which it was 
impossible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal 

The present cnsis has ansen owing to the outbreak of the war in 
Europe and the action of the Bntish Government m declarmg India a 
belligerent country without the consent of the Indian people. This 
cnsis is entirely pohtical and is not related to the communal issue m 
India It raises vital questions m regard to the war aims of the 
Bntish Government and the position of India in relation to them. 
The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy 
statement on September 14th, 1939, m which they invited the British 
Government to declare these war aims and, in particular, how these 
aims were going to apply to India and to be given effect to m the 
present It was further stated that the Indian people must have the 
nght of self-determination by framing their own constitution through 
a Constituent Assembly, without external interference, and should 
guide their own pohey On the loth of October, 1939, the AU-India 
Congress Committee approved of and endorsed this statement, and 
stated that in the declaration to be made by the British Government, 
India must be declared an independent nation and present apphcation 
should be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The 
Committee further added that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and protection of the 
rights of all ramonties 

Subsequent to this, the policy of the Bntish Government was 
declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which you have 
been good enough to send me This statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the Committee expressed 
their opifiion that it was imfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory As a 
consequence of this, they felt compelled to declare that they were 
unable to give any support to Great Bntam and to call upon the 
Provmcial Governments, m provmces where the Congress is m a 
majority, to tender their resignations 

It IS worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of British 
pohey met with disapproval of the overwhelmmg body of opmion m 
India, even outside tiie Congress 

Subsequent statements made on behalf of the Bntish Government 
m Parliament have not made any essential difference to the pohey 
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outlined m the Viceregal statement, and as yon have nAtly pomted 
cmt that policy is stJE governed by the extracts from tt tixat yon have 
kmdly sent ns. lam afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this 
policy or to consider any steps to further coKiperation unless the 
policy of the British Government is made dear m a declaration on the 

suggested by the Congress. 

It has pained ns to find the commtmal qnestioo bemg dragged m m 
this connwrtion It has clouded the mam issue. It has been 
repeatedly said on behalf of the Congre^ that rt is our earnest desire to 
settle aH pomts of communal controversy by agreement and we pro- 
pose to contmue our cSorts to this end. But I would pomt out that 
this question dofcs not m any respect come m the way of a declaration 
of Indian freedom as suggested above. Such a dedarabon appbes 
to the whole of India and not to any particnlar commumty and the 
Constituent Assembly which will frame India s constitutlOT will be 
formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement m 
regard to mmTnnnflt rqnescntation- We are aH agreed that there 
must be full p r ot ec ti on of minority rights and mtorests and this 
protection should be by agreement between the parties concerned, 
^e British Gevemment taking or sharing the burden has in our 
opinion made a settlement of the question much more difficult than 
it should have been It should allay aH real anxiety on the part of 
the British Government iriien the Congress declares that ft contem 
plates no constitution which does not carry with It the protection of 
real nunonties to then satisfaction 


It seems to us that a clear declaration of the kind sc^ested Is an 
essential prelmunary to any further consideration of the matter I 
should like to add that recent dcvolopmentfl in the European war have 
made it all the more necessary for a dear enunciation of war aims If 
a satisfactoiy declaration Is made a discussion of the proposal made by 
Your Excdfeicy will be appro p riate and useful and we shall gladly 
d i t cun it With you. 

It is periiaps unnecessary to state that Gandhiji is in full agree- 
mentwith this letter We propose to leave tomorrow evenmg for 
Wardha unless Your Excellency desires otherwise. 


in 

l^n doled November 4 1039 from AfrMA Jtnnah 
^estuent AU Jndta Mushm League tn retly to Bis ExceUency the 
yteeroy s leiier of Novanher 2 1939 

^\lth reference to the joint interview which Ur Gandhi Dr 
Rajendra Prasad President of the Congress and myself had with 
you on the ist of November and m re^dy to your letter dated the and 
d Novem^ I beg to infonn you that 1 understood that the Congress 
reauOT and myself were to consider the proposals of Your Excellency 
from Your ExccUcncys letter— The proposition 
wtuen I m\ited j*oa and tho other gentlemen pr e sent to consider as 
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leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League, was that, given the 
great importance of ensunng harmonious working at the Centre, you 
should enter upon discussions between yourselves m the Provmcial 
field consequent on which you could let me have proposals which 
would result in representatives of your two organizations immediately 
partiapating m the Central Government as Members of my Executive 
Council. I brought out, too, that m my judgment it ought not to be 
necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may 
exist in the Provmces Wffiat was required, as was remarked m the 
course of the discussion, was a degree of agreement in respect of the 
Provmces such as to make it possible for my visitors, and the organiza- 
tions wliich they represented, to put forward a scheme which could be 
considered for the Centre ", witliout prejudice to the resolution of the 
Muslim League of the 22nd of October stating that the Declaration 
of Your Excellency on behalf of His Majesty’s Government was not 
satisfactory and required further clanfication and assurances and also 
without prejudice to the demand of the Congress for a Declaration as. 
adumbrated m the resolution of the AU-India Congress Committee on 
the loth of October 1939 

In consequence I met the leaders of the Congress and I was 
mformed by them finally that they had come to the conclusion that 
they could not discuss any questions with regard to matters referred 
to m your letter of the 2nd instant reiatmg to the Provmcial field or 
" at tiie Centre " imtil the Bntish Government had comphed with 
their demand as embodied m the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee , hence these two questions were not further {^cussed. 


3. THE MUSLIM LEAGUE POSITION 

Letter from Mr Jmnah to Lord LtnlitJigow, dated New Delht, 
November 5, 1939 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, — I wish to thank you for givmg me the- 
mtemew on the 4th of November as you had promised m your letter 
of the 28th October, wherem you stated that you will be glad at some 
smtable moment to endeavour further to eluadate any pomts that 
there may be m doubt as desired by the resolution of the Workmg 
Committee of the AH-India Muslim League of the 22nd of October 

In my mterview with you on the 4th of November the subject 
was fully discussed and now, as desired by Your Excellency, I am 
herewith submittmg to you the foUowmg pomts for your consideration 
and early reply 

(i) That so soon as circumstances may permit or immediately 
after the war the entire problem of India’s future constitution, apart 
from the Government of India Act, 1935, shall be exammed and 
reconsidered de novo , 

{2) That no declaration shall, either m prmaple or otherwise, 
be made or any constitution be enacted by His Majesty’s Government 
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or Parliament without the approval and the consent of the two major 
commumties of xrti the Muasalmans and the Hindus 

(3) That His Majesty's Government should try and meet aE 
reasonable national demands of the Arabs in Palestine 


(4) That the Indian troops wifl not be used outside India against 
any Mushm powtx or country 

I have already in my mterview fully explained the reasons and 
the grounds in support of these points over and above what Is 
indicated m the statement of the i8th of Sg)trmber and the resolution 
of the 22nd of October of the Working Committee of the All India 
Muslim League copies of which have already been sent to Your 
Excellency 


There is one more point was mentioned in the statement 

of the Working Committee of the i8th of September rtr the question 
of securing justice and fairplay to the Mnssalmans m the Congress- 
governed provinces where evon their elementary rights were being 
ruthlessty trampkd upon but as the Congress Ministries have gone 
out of omce I oo not desire to say anything regarding this matter; at 
present. 

May I inform Your Excellency that I am leaving for Bombay 
toroonow moroJng ? 

Yemrs aincerdy 

M. A- JDCSAH. 


Zrtisr from Lord LtnltiMgow to Mr Jtnnah dated New DdM 
Notanber 7 1939. 

Ds^ Mo. JxiWAff — Many for your ietter of the 5th 

November I appedate the importance of the points ^ikh you 
raise and I win not to let you have as early a repy as practicable 

Yours imcerely 

Linlithcow 


Letter fromMr JtnnaM to Lord LeniUJigow datedBombt^ November 
18 1939 

Dkae Loan Linlithcow — ^Thank you for your letter of the 7th 
November 193^ Since the receipt of your letter I have been preffled 
With int^mries from different parts of the country as to how ana where 
we stanm Would yon, therefore mind If I were to publish my letter 
to Yonr Excellency dated the 5tb November and yonr letter under 
reply ? 

Yours sincerely 

M. A. Jdwah. 
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Ldtcr from Lord Linlithgow to Mr, Jtnnah, doled Viceroy's Camp, 
November 26/27, 1939. 

Dear Mr Jinnah, — ^T hank you for your letter of the i8th 
November. I quite understand your anxiety to publish your letter to 
me of the 5th November and my acknowledgment of it I should 
welcome it if you could postpone publication for, say, another ten days, 
as I am anxious that the interval between publication by you and my 
reply (which naturally must take some httle time to prepare as I have 
to consult His Majesty’s Government) should be as short as possible. 
But if you feel that it is essential for you to publish w’lthout waiting 
so long, I can raise no objection, though I would ask you to be kmd 
enough to let me know in advance the date you contemplate. 

Yours sincerely, 

Linlithgow 

Telegram from Mr Jinnah, Bombay, to Lord Ltnliihgow, New 
Delhi, doled November 29, 1939. 

Hope my letter of 18th has reached Your Excellency. Am 
waitmg for reply as soon as possible. 

Telegram from Vxuroy, dated November 29, 1939, to Mr, Jinnah, 
Bombay 

Many thanks for your telegram of today. I hope you will by now 
have received ray letter of the 27th November posted from Bahawalpur 
— ^Viceroy. 

Letter from Lord Linlithgow to Mr. Jtnnah, dated Calcutta, December 

23. 1939 

Dear Mr Jinnah, — I am now in a position to reply to your letter 
of November 5, in which you submitted certain pomts for my considera- 
tion. You will, I am sure, appreciate that more than one of your 
questions, if considered m the hght of all the imphcations mvolved 
m it, would raise issues affectmg other communities m India, and that 
this correspondence between us would not be an appropriate medium 
for makmg pronouncements on them. But I hope that my answers, 
limited though their scope may be by this consideration, will none the 
less serve to remove your difficulties 

2. My answer to your ffirst question is that the declaration 
I made with the approval of His Majesty’s Government on October 
18 last does not exclude exanunation of any part either of the Act 
of 1935 or of the pohey and plans on which it is based 

3 With reference to your second pomt, I can assure you that 
His Majesty's Government are not under any misapprehension as 
to the importance of the contentment of the Muslim community 
to the stabihty and success of any constitutional developments m 
India You need, therefore, have no fear that the weight which 
your commumty's position in India necessarily gives their views 
will be underrated 
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4. In f r ami n g thetr policy for I^lestino Hw Majesty's Govern 
ment have endeavonred to meet aH reasonable Arab demands and 
they contmue to bo fnlly alive to the importance of that iisne. 

5 Finally yoo asked for an assnranco that Indian troops 
win not bo ns^ ontside India against any Mnslimpower or country 
This question is f o r tun ately hypothetical, since His Majesty is not 
at war with any Muslim power Yon will appreciate, however 
that it is impossmk to give a goarantee m terms so wide as those 
of your letter whkh wo^ have the effect of limiting India s right 
to use its own army in its own defence in arcnmstances whkh cannot 
DOW be foreseen m the present sltuatioa however as you are aware 
every precaation has htca taken by His Majesty's Government at 
the mstance of the Government of India to ensnre that Muslim feeling 
m India on this matter is fully respected. 

Yonrs sincerely 

Linuthgow 

Leagtte CommittMS Re toluUq n of Fd>. 3, 1940 

LetUr fnm Mr Jtnnah to Lord LsnJUMgov dated Net* DtUa 
F Antary 6 1940 

IteAii Lord Lh^jihgow— I am herewith sending a copy of 
the Working Committee s resolation passed on the 3rd of Febniaiy 
regarding the corre s pondence that has passed between Your 
£xccllaicy sna myself for yoor considemtlon. 

Yours sincerely 

M. A. Jdwah. 

The foUomixg u the resotutum of Ote Worhng CommUee of the 
AU~India Leagne dated FAruary yd — 

The Working Committco of the All-India MT«1fm League 
considered the correspondence that has passed bclweeu Mr Jtnnah 
the Presideot and His Excellency the Viceroy wiHrng with his final 
reply dated ajrd December 1939 The Committee Is of the opinion 
that the rejdy of His Excellency is not satisfactory as important 

pokk still require further claiincabon and ehicadation. The Committee 
therefore empowers the Presideot to place the views of the Working 
Committee ktfore His Excellency and request l>Tm to reconsider 
^ matter regarding the assurances asked for in the resolutions 
of the Workmg C ommi ttee dated i8th September and 2and October 

1939 ^d thereby remove all doubts apprehensions fr om the 
mind of Muslim India. 

Letter from Mr Jtnnah to E£ the Viceroy dated FAruary 23 

1940 .r 

, Wor king Committee a pp recaate tli>^ danfication 

^ Excellency regarding the first point and are glad to note 
xnat the dedaratiem made by Your Excellency with the approval 
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of His Majesty's Government, on October i8, 1939, does not exclude 
the exammation of any part either of the Act of 1933 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 

As regards the second pomt the Workmg Committee do not 
feel satisfied as the request made for a defimte assurance has not 
been met, viz , that no declaration should, either in principle or, 
other^vise, be made or any constitution be enforced by His Majesty’s 
Government or enacted by Parhament without the approv^ and 
consent of the Mussalmans of India We recognise Your Excellency’s 
assurance when you state that ‘ His Majesty's Government are not 
under any misapprehension as to the importance of the contentment 
of the Muslim community to the stabihty and success of any con- 
stitutional development in India You need, therefore, have no fear 
that the weight which your community’s position m India necessarily 
give their views will be underrated.' But, I regret to say, this does 
not meet the pomt raised by the Muslim League, because it still leaves 
the position of the nmety million Mussalmans of India only m the 
region of consultation and counsel, and vests the final decision in 
the hands of Great Bntam, to determine the fate and future of 
Muslim India We regret that we cannot accept this position 

As to the pohcy for Palestme, the Working Committee of 
the AU-India Muslim League wish to impress upon His Majesty’s 
Government that a solution should be found to the satisfaction of 
the Arabs The Committee are glad to note, as Your Excellency 
states, that His Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to meet 
all reasonable Arab demands and they contmue to be fully ahve 
to that issue But the eyes of the Muslim world are watchmg 
the situation keenly and a definite solution should be found without 
delay ' 

With regard to the use of Indian troops against any Muslim 
Power or coimtry, the Committee feel that Your Excellency has mis- 
understood the position When we asked for an assurance that 
Indian troops will not be used outside India agamst any Muslim Power 
or country, it was not mtended that they shall not be used for the 
defence of the country m case of an attack on or aggression against 
India While we thank Your Excellency for informmg us that every 
precaution has been taken by His Majesty's Government, at the 
instance of the Government of India, to insure that Muslim feehng 
in India on this matter is fully respected, we feel that further clarifica- 
tion of the position is necessary. 

0 

It is required of the Muslim League to give assurance of the 
whole-hearted co-operation and active support on behalf of the 
Mussalmans of India to the Bntish Government for the purpose of 
prosecution of the war The Committee are of opmion that before 
doing that they must feel confident that the future of the Mussalmans 
of India IS not left m the region of uncertamty or doubtful possibihty. 
Consequently, we do not consider it unreasonable on our part to ask 
for a defimte assurance that no commitments will be made with regard 
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to the future amstftutkm of India or any interim settlement with any 
other party without our approval and consent. If His Majesty^ 
Government are prepared to treat with the leadership of the UusmI- 
tmim as a responsible body then they must be trusted, especially 
where the question of detonnining their own fntnre is concerned- 

We are constrained to state that Yoor Excellency is unnecessa r ily 
over anxious about the mterests of other communities- It has never 
been our desire unjustly to harm any community The issues that 
have been raised 1y m are due to apprehensions that the Bntish 
Government may be stampeded by other powerful orgamsaboos in the 
co untr y mto adopting a couiBe or agreeing to a settlement in the matter 
of India B constitution which may prove not only highly detnmental 
to the Interests of the Mussalmans but may be disastrous for them- 
As regards Palestine and the use of Indian troops our demands 
as explained by me above cannot m any way prejnaice the interests 
of any other community It is not possible in a letter of this land 
to state fuIW the vanous reasons and details but if Yoor Excellency 
so desires I whall be vc^ glad to cdace the views of the Committee 
before you in fuDer detail at an early date, 

THE VICERO'i 5 REPLY 

idfr Jtnnak oas grattUd an tnUrvUm by the Vtcervy on Jdanh 13 
bni on Apnl 19 Eu Exc^Uncy vrroU mth refertnu to Mr J%nnah t 
letter of tebnutry 33 1940 

I do not read your letter as indicating that the Working Com- 
rmttoe of the League expects anything furtiier from me m regard to 
the first and the tmrd of your pomts— -the scope of the rc-exanunatiou 
of the constitutional position to follow the war and policy in Palestine, 
You ask, however for further clarification of the position In 
regard to the use of Indian troops agamst Muslim Powers or countries, 
while explaining as I note and appreciate, that you had no intention 
of attempting to circumscribo th^ use in India against 

attack or aggression- I presume that you do not expect a guarantee 
which it would obviously be Impossfbte to give binding us m future 
contingencies which no one can foresee. But you need have no fear 
that if at any time such a contingency arose the consideration under 
lying your suggestion would be overlooked- Fortunately however 
so far as thepresent dtuation is concerned. His Majesty's Government 
are in friendly and syn^tbetic relations with all Muslim Powea to 
some of whom indeed tiiey are bound by alliance while vrith the rest 
they are on tenns of most cordial 

You represent that your second pomt was not felt by the Work 
Committee to be adequatdy met the terms of my fetter You 
doubt noticed the passage m the Secretary of State a sp ee ch in 
the Hons© of Lords on April 18 m which he used these words 

that does not mean that the future constitution of India 
It to be a constitution dictated by the Government Parliament of 

tills country against the wishes of the Indi^ people. The undertaHng 
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given by His Majesty's Government to examme the constitutional field 
m consultation ivith representatives of all parties and mterests m 
India connotes not dictation but negotiation Admittedly, a substantial 
measure of agreement amongst the communities m India is essential if 
the vision of a united India which has mspired the labours of so many 
Indians and Englishmen is to become a reahty, for I cannot beheve 
that any Government or Parhament m this country would attempt to 
impose by force upon, for example, 8o milhon Muslim subjects of His 
Majesty m India a form of constitution under which they would not hve 
peacefully and contentedly ’ 

This statement, I am sure you will agree, has removed any 
possible doubts on this pomt. 

League Gimmittee’s Resolution of June 16, 1940. 

The next development was a letter from Mr Jtnnah enclosing a copy 
of the Working Committee’s resolution of fune i6, 1940 This resolution 
read as follows . 

The Workmg Committee of the AU-India Mushm League, while 
bemg of the opimon that the further clarification contamed m the 
letter of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated April 19, 1940, with regard 
to the assurances asked for by the AU-Ipdia Mushm League is not 
satisfactory, endorses the followmg from the statement issued by the 
President, Mr M A Jmnah, on May 27 “Up to the present moment, 
we have not created any difficulty nor have we embarrassed the Bntish 
Government in the prosecution of the war 

The provmces where the Mushm League has a donunant voice 
have been left free to co-operate with the British Government pendmg 
their consideration with regard to the assurances we have asked for and, 
m particular, that the British, Government should make no declara- 
tion regardmg the future constitutional problems of India and the vital 
issues that have been raised m that connection without our approval 
and consent 

Nevertheless, without prejudice to the adjustment of the larger 
issues later on, we were even wilhng as far back as November last to 
consider the proposal of the Viceroy to brmg about pn honourable 
and workable adjustment m the provincial field, which would have 
been followed up with our representatives bemg appomted to the 
Executive Coimcil of the Centr^ Government to the extent permissible 
withm the framework of the present constitution and existmg law 

But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress 

A similar attempt was agam made by His Excellency early m 
February, which met the same fate Smce then it seems that the 
Viceroy has been waitmg for the Congress to pass its word 

With regard to Mr Amery’s statement and the broadcast 
appeal of His Excellency the Viceroy, may I say that it is up to the 
Bntish Government to show trust m Muslim leadership — ^there are 
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many wayB of doing so— and as confident friends seek onr •whole- 
hearted co-operation. And we shall not fafl. 

The Woridng Committee looks with alarm at the gr o wing 
Tn^flri«i of Nari a gg re ss ion which has been most mthlessly d^nving 
one nation after another of its liberty and freedom and regards the 
unprovoked attack by the Italian Government against the Allies as 
most unwarranted and immoral at a tune when France was engaged m a 
brave struggle against very heavy odds. 

The grave world situation demands senoos efiorts on the part 
of every Indian for the defence of his country and the Woriang 
Conmuttee rails upon the Government of India to prepare the country 
m an organised manner to meet every eventuality The Committee 
is constrained to state that the proposals ior the defence of India 
indicated in the statements of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Commander in-Cblef as well as the statements of some provmoal 
Gov er nor s are vdio^ inadequate to meet the urgent r e quirem ents 
of the ntoation. The Committee therefore authonsea its President 
to enter mto communkatian with His Excdlency the Vkeroy with 
a view to exf^ore the possibihty of devising prompt and e&ctivo 
measures to mobilise the country's re s o ur ce s for the purpose of 
mtcnsifying war efforts snd the dnence of India. 

The Committee is of the view that unless a satisfactory basis 
for close co-operation is agreed upon on an all India basis — and not 
province-wise—between the Government and the Muslim League and 
sudi other parties as are wfllmg to undertake the responsibibty for the 
defence of me country in the of imnunent danger the real purpose 
and objective wHl not be served ami achieved. The Working 
Committee is of the opimou that in view of the immediate grave 
danger that is facing the country the real purpose will not be served 
by the Mnasnhnans »nii otbOT merely joining the proposed 
provincial and district war oonmnttees with their present scope and 
functions. 

The Vtceroy tuggssM a xnih Mr JtnnaM on Juns 2J 

On July I Mr Jxnnah tent to Mr J G Latihoatie PrtvaU 
Seerdary to tJu Vxeeroy a roueh noUoftMe potnis I ducusud xrtiM him 
on June 27 tn the eourte of an interview This mu as foUorn — 

That DO pronouncement or stat em ent shonld be TrmHft by His 
Majesty* s Government wturh ■would in any way militate against the 
baiu and fundamental principles laid down by the Lahore resolution 
for division of India ana creating Muslim States m north w e st and 
eastern tones and it may be stated that that ideal now bnw become the 
umvHial faith of Muslim India. 

That His Majesty s Government must give definite and cate- 
gorical assurance to the Mussalmans of no interim or 

scheme of constitution would be adopted by the British GovOTimant 
without the previous approval and consent of Muslim 
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In \ic\v of the rapid developments in Europe and the grave 
danger that is faang India, it is fully rcahsed that everythmg should 
be done that is possible to intensify war efforts and mobilise all the 
resources of India for her defence for the purpose of maintaining 
internal sccunty, peace and tranquilhty, and to ward off extemd 
aggression But this can only be achieved provided the Bntish 
Government are ready and valhng to associate the Muslim leadership 
as equal partners in the Government both at the Centre and in all the 
pro\mccs In other words, Muslim India leadership must be fully 
trusted as equals, and have an equal share m the authonty and control 
of the Governments, Central and provincial. 

Provisionally, and during the penod of the ^va^, the followmg 
steps should be taken to comply with the formula, namely, co-operation 
vath the Government with an equal share m the authonty of the 
Government . 

(A) That the Executive Council of the Viceroy should be 
enlarged, wathin the framework of the present constitution and existmg 
law, the additional number to be settled by further discussions . but it 
bemg understood that the Muslim representation must be equal to that 
of the Hindus if the Congress comes m, otherwise they should have the 
ma]onty of tlie additional members as it is obvious that the mam 
burden and the responsibihty vail be borne by the Mussalmans m that 
case 

(B) In the provmces where Section 93 has to operate non- 
official advisers should be appomted, the number to be fixed after 
further discussion, and the raajonty of the non-official advisers should 
be the representatives of Mussalmans and, where the provmces can be 
run by a combmation of parties or a coalition, naturally it would be 
, for the parties concerned to adjust matters by agreement among 

themselves 

(C) There should be a war council consistmg of no less than 
fifteen members, including the president, to be presided over by His 
Excellency the Viceroy I don’t hke the expression ' war consultative 
committee ' This council should regularly meet to deal with, and 
review, the general situation as it may develop from tune to time, and 
advice the ^vemment with regard to matters m connection with the 
prosecution of the war generally, and in particular, the fullest 
development of the defence possible, and finance, and to make a 
thorough economic and mdustnal drive In this body it will not 
be difficult to secure the representation and full co-operation of the 
Indian Pnnees and, as far as I can judge, they would have no difficulty 
m jommg it It is through this body that the assoaation of the 
Prmces can be secured Here agam, the representation of Muslim 
India must be equal to that of the Hmdus if the Congress comes m, 
otherwise they should have the majority. 

FmaUy, the representatives of the Mussalmans on the proposed 
war council and the Executive Council of the Governor-General and 
the additional non-offiaal advisers of the Governors should be chosen 
by the Muslim League 
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In s Idter iaUd July 6 1940 Ou Vxcmty ui\i VuU tn i)u abov 4 
Utter ccrtaxn of tht fxnnix tu^^ tiuU ikers may be some skfU 

mtsa^ehenston which you wiU I ihtM agree that ti would be dmraole 
that 1 should dear xetihout dday 

As regards my expansion of the Elective Council this woilld, 
as yon ngntly ob«rvo in your memorandum be within the existing 
constitutional scheme. In other words any Conndl so expanded 
would co-operate as a whole and as a smglo Government of India. 
It 13 not a case of striking a balance between the difierent interests 
or of preserving the proportions between thfc important parties As 
you yourself indicate m the course of out conversation there are 
parties other than either Congress or the Muslim League who may 
fairly claim to be considered for mclnsion and there is a very definite 
limit of numbers to any possible expanaiem At the same time I 
readily accept the importance in the event of any expansion of secur 
mg adequate representation of Moalim interests, and that is a pomt 
which I wonld bear in mind. 

There is however as you will see from my explanation, no 
question of respon si bility faHmg m greater or less d^ree on any partic 
ular section Re^onsiinhty wDl be that of the Goveroor-General-m 
Coundl as a whole, Agam it will be clear that under the existing law 
and practice it must remam with the Sec^tary of State in consultation 
with the Governor-General to decide upon such y>ftrni>!< as we may 
submit to His Blajesty the King forindnsm in the Governocr-Generalx 
Executive Council and such persona cannot be the nommees of political 
parties however important though it may of course bo assumed that 
both the Secretary of State and the Governor-General would, in all 
cases do thdr utinost to select persons from the vaiions sections of the 
community 


1 need not remind you that under law the whole responsibOity 
for the Govemment in Ssetion 93 provinces vests cxclittively In the 
Govemcff although a G ov e rnor can of course, taVw advantage of the 
assistance of any advisers ho may appoint. Whether and If so at what 
point and in what strength non-ofl 5 cial advisers from political parties 
should be appomted in provinces under Section 93 administration in 
the event of an expansion of the Governor-General s Council, wonld 
tieaiiy call for conoderation in the light of the cea of each 

provmce. Yon will I thmk agree witii me also that the nnportance 
of the commumty from which advisers are drawn m a particular 
provmce has a direct bearing 

Your idea for a war counefi is in my view wdl worth while 
OTisldenng thou^ details would have to be worked out Here again 
there are of course, man y parties to bo considered other tban the 
Muslim T,eague or Congress, 


As regards section III of your memorandum, I ought I fbhilc , 
tomake it clear that it would be constitutioiialiy impossible' for the 
dwoa of Muslim gentlemen to be appointed to any expanded Execu 
uve Council or as non-oSoal advisers to rest with the Muslim League 
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But m the contingency envisaged you need not fear that any sugges- 
tions you may put {or\vard \\ould not receive full consideration. 

Let me in conclusion thank you agam for yonr very clear and 
valuable memorandum. I realise, of course, fullj’’ that it is not merely 
pnvate and personal but that, m your own words, it embodies a tenta- 
tive proposal. I am sure that you wall agree with me that it is well 
that there should be no misunderstanding on the important pomts 
on which I have touched above " 

Mr Jinnah replied : 

As regards the constitutional and legal position that you have 
been good enough to point out to me in connection with the expansion 
of the Executive Council, and also with regard to the appomtment of 
Advisers to the Governor, and the position of the Governor workmg 
under Section 93 administration, I fully appreciate it. I am glad that 
the idea of constitutmg a W'ar council, m your opinion, is well worth 
w'hile considermg No doubt the details would have to be worked out. 
But I do not think there is anything m my memorandum which cannot 
be given effect to by way of convention and, if the Secretary of State 
and yourself meet us m the spint of trust and co-operation, the legal 
and constitutional formahties can be met and complied with. What 
is required is the spirit of complete understandmg 

I am, how'ever, grateful to you for your assurance m paragraph 
five of your letter, with regard to the choice of Mushm gentlemen to be 
appomted to the Executive Council or as non-official advisers, which 
runs as follows . ‘ But m the contingency envisaged you need not 
fear that any suggestion you may put fonvard would not receive full 
consideration ’ On my part I hope that I shall meet you m every 
reasonable way possible 

In conclusion, I should like to impress upon you that the 
Congress propaganda is gomg on vigorously with its work whereas I 
have not yet given any idea of negotiations or the talk I had with you 
to the pubhc I wonder whether you wiU agree that I should place 
before the pubhc at least my memorandum which I had sent you 

The Viceroy on July 24, 1940, wrote • 

I should, of course, see no objection whatever to your infonmng 
your Committee confidentially of what passed between us at our con- 
versation { I may, mcidentally, remark that I asked Mr Gandhi, after 
my talk wnth him, to regard our conversation as confidential, but told 
him that I had no objection to his infomung the Congress Workmg 
Committee m confidence of what had passed durmg it — a course which 
he has, I gather, adopted). I cannot help feehng, though that must be 
a pomt for your consideration m the first instance, that to give pubh- 
aty to our pnvate and personal memorandum of your ‘ tentative pro- 
posal ' might give rise to some misunderstandmg as to the position m 
relation to the considerations mentioned m my letter to you of July 6. 
But I am naturally anxious to give you any assistance I can . though 
I venture to think that the suggestion I have made might prove the 
most convement method of dealing with the position 
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Mr JtnnaJi then assured Hts Excdleney fkai the League Working 
CorntmUeehad a fairiy good idea of the ‘points discussed hut pTtssM 
for permission to inform the general Muslim public ihrxHigh the Press 

ViceroT ■ Statement of Ancut 8, 1940. 

The Viceroy communicated to Mr Jinnah the text of hts statement 
made on August 6 and observed 

As yon will see His Majesty's Government have antborised me to 
invito a certain number oi reprosenlative Indians to join my Executive 
Council and they have authorised roe further to establish a War 
Advisory Council whkh would meet at regular intervals and which 
would contain repr e sentatives of the Indian States and of other interests 
m the national life oi India as a whole. I trust sincoreiy that you and 
the organisation of vrtuch yon are the President wlH be prepared to 
join ^th me m the Central Government and in the War Advisory 
Council and I would greatly appreciate it if yon are able to let me 
have a reply by August 21 at the latest I would hope to have an 
opportunity of conversation with yon in Bombay on August 13 and I 
suggest that thi« would be a convenient opportunity to ci^ the 
ground for your formal reply I would onW add that I am anxious 
that the of the expanded Executive Council should appear not 
later than the end of August and those of the War Advisory Council 
by the middle of September at the lateart, and If possible eankr than 
that date. 

On Augu^ 14, Eis EsceUea^ mote 

I think it may be convenient for you to have in writing the 
mfonnation on the pomts below whidi I gave you m our conversation 
today I mfonned you m that couversauon first that my statement 
clearW safeguarded the Muslim postion m relation to fu t ur e constitu 
tionaf development secondly it equally provixled a basis on which 
the Muslims could if they so desired, co-operate at the C^tre. As I 
explained to you in our conversation I cannot yet tnWft np the 

issue of the provinces but I do not contemplate non-offidal advisers 
at any rate at thu stage. 

You asked me the probable strength of the expanded Executive 
CoundL I cannot for reasons whidi you will appreciate yet indicate 
a precise figure but the total strength of the Council will be likely to be 
in the neighbourhood of ii If as I trust, the Muslim League are 
prepared to accept my invitation I would like you to let me have a 
panel of names say ioxa with a view to two from it for 

appointment to my CoimciL As I have aneady clear to you 
Sir Zafrulla K han if he remains m ray Council, will not count against 
this figure. It is clearly imposdblo until the discosnons on w&ch I 
am at present engaged are complete to indicate precisely what would 
be the parties represented m tlw expanded CoxmdL 

The strength and composibou of the War Advisory Council can 
clearly only fixed alter the expansion of the Executive Council is 
complete. Here too I should be grateful if you vfould be good enough 
to let me have a panel of names for my conai<Ieration on the assumption 
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that there would probably be, say, five Mushm League representatives 
out of a total of something in the neighbourhood of 20 

As you will appreciate, I am very anxious to take very early 
decisions m these matters and to reach finahty as regards the personnd 
of the expanded Executive Council and of the Advisory Council at as 
early a date as possible, and I hope that you will be able to assist me 
by letting me have a very early reply 

There is, of course, no objection whatever to your communicat- 
mg the mformation above to your colleagues confidentially but I 
should be grateful if any pubhcity could be avoided for the present. 

Mr. Jtnmh acknowledged, receipt of tins letter and in a further 
communication dated September 5 enclosed a copy of the Working 
Committee's resolution of September 2. 

In reply, the Viceroy said he was content that the selection of repre- 
sentatives to tile Executive Council, while resting with the Governor-General, 
should be based in the case of the Muslim League {and of other paities) 
not on a panel but on confidential discussion between the party leader and 
himsdf. His Excellency further indicated the impracticability of a Jinal 
decision as to the total strength of the expanded Council or as to the (loca- 
tion of portfolios (“ a matter which must of course rest entirely with the 
Governor-General”) until the replies of all those who might be invited 
to serve had been received. 

The letter contmued 

The general position of His Majesty's Government had been made 
dear m my statement of August 8 and m the Secretary of State’s 
speech m the House of Commons on August 15 It is that His 
Majesty's Government regard the expansion of my Council and the 
constitution of a War Advisory Counefi as steps of the first importance 
m terms of the assodation of Indian pubhc opimon with the conduct 
of the war by the Central Government and of the constitutional 
machinery of the Government of India pending the post-war mvesti- 
gations, the machinery for which has been mdicated m my statement 
and m Mr. Amery’s speech His Majesty’s Government smeerely 
trust that the Muslim League, like the other parties and mterests which 
they have mvited to jom the expanded Council and to participate m 
the War Advisory Council will respond to that mvitation Their 
collaboration m both those bodies wfil, of course, be entuely without 
prejudice to the consideration and decision after the conclusion of the 
war and, on the basis aheady mdicated m my statement, of the mam 
constitutional issue But IBs Majesty's Government trust and anti- 
apate that they and the other parties who are represented m the 
expanded Council and the War Advisory Council will welcome the 
opportumty ofiered to them of influenemg the cause of pubhc affairs 
m the immensely important period which hes ahead, and, m so domg, 
will, m the workmg throughout the period of the war of those bodies, 
find a basis for that general co-operation, with full regard to the 
mterests of ail concerned, on which the post-war constitution fore- 
shadowed m my statement and m the Secretary of State’s speech can 
be built 
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In Am luxt UUtr Mr Jtnnah satd hi would consult hu Com- 
m\tUs and mads ti clear ihat he proposed to publt^ the correspondence 

On September 25 J?m Excelleney wrote 

You aalced me yesterday to let you have a formal reply before 
yon left for Dellm to the reamntions which you were kmd enough to 
aend me earlier this month and I accordmgly send you a formal letter 
herewith. I have given the most careful consideration smee we parted 
last night as to whether I could devise any form of words such as you 
mention^ to me which would meet the purpose which you had m 
view I warned you as you will remember that I anticipated the 
greatest difficulty in doing so and I am bound to confess wdth remt 
that I have in fact after the most careful thought found it impracticable 
But knowing your mmd as I do I have endavoured m the last para 
graph of my formal letter sent herewith to do what I could to make the 
general positkm clear and I hope that that may be of assistance to you. 
I trust tnat in the Light of our talks you will now be able to let me have a 
definite decision once your meeting at Delhi is over and I trust that 
that decision may be a favourable one for matters have now reached a 
stage at which it is essential that a definite conclusion should be 
reached. 

The dottng letter of the correspondence u from Mr Jinnah and U 
reads 

I thank you for your letter of September 25 and I extremely 
regret that you are unable to meet me on the pomt which I raised 
daring the course of our conversation on the 24th though in the course 
of the discussions you appreciated and recognised that it was a vital 
pomt so far as the MusHm League was concerned — namely that in the 
event of aiy other party deciding later on to be assodated with our 
E x e cutive Council to aarist in the prosecution of the war it should be 
allowed to do so on terms that may be approved of and consented to 
by the Muslim League Party as we were entering into so to say a 
war contract 

I thank you for y our endeavour in the last paragraph of your 
formal letter to do whit you could to maVi* the general poartion oear 
but I am afraid it does not meet the pomt raised by me and I cannot 
derive much assistance from tt 
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4 ANOTHER APPROACH TO THE POUnCAL PROBLEM 

After his meeting with party leaders on November i, 1939, Lorf. 
Linlithgow made another ap^oach to the pohUcal problem eaHy tn the 
month of February 1940, when at hts inmtation, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah saw His Excellency on Feb. 5 and 6 respectively. Lord 
Linlithgow indicated that, subject to the consent of the parties affected. His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to reopen the Federal scheme 
so as to expedite the achievement of Dominion Status and added that his 
offer of the previous November of an expansion of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, remained open. A two hours’ discussion on the 
political Situation took place with Mr. Gandhi and in the evening the 
communique below, the text of which had been agreed upon between Lord 
Linlithgow and Mr. Gandhi, was issued. 

I 

" In response to an invitation from His Excellency, Mr Gandhi 
today came to see the Viceroy. 

A prolonged and very friendly discussion took place in which the 
whole position was exhaustively examined. 

Mr. Gandhi made it dear at the outset of the conversation that he 
had no mandate from the Congress WorHng Committee, that he was not 
empowered to commit it in any way, and that he could speak on behalf 
of himself only. 

His Excellency set out m some detail the intentions and the 
projxjsals of His Majesty’s Government. 

He emphasised m the first place their earnest desire that India 
should attam Dominion Status at the earhest possible moment, and to 
facihtate the achievement of that status by all means in their power. 
He drew attention to the complexity and difficulty of certam of the 
issues that called for disposal m that connection, in particular the issue 
of Defence in a Dominion position. He made it dear that His Maj esty 's 
Government were^only too ready to examme the whole of the fidd in 
consultation with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
when the time came. 

He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to 
shorten the transitional penod and to bridge it as effectively as possible 
His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated 
at Baroda, the federal scheme of the Act, while at present m suspense, 
afforded the swiftest steppmg stone to Domimon Status, and that its 
adoption, with the consent of all concerned, would facihtate the 
solution of many of the problems that had to be faced in that 
coimection. 

He added that the offer put forward by him in November last of an 
expansion of the Govemor-G^eral's Executive Council on the Imes and 
on the basis then mdicated remained open and that His Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to give immediate effect to that offer. 
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Subject to ’the CQUMut of tho parties affected His ifajesty*! 
Government would bo prepared to reopen the Federal so as 

to expedite the achievement of Dominion Status and to facilitate the 
settlement after the war of ^e issues to which it gave nsc. 

Mr Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these 
proposals were put mrward but made It dear that they did not in his 
view at this stage meet the full of the Congress Party He 

suggested, and th6 Viceroy agreed, that in the circnmstances it would 
be preferable to defer te the present further discussions with the 
object of a solutioa of the difficmdes which had arisen, 

n 

ThefoUomng ofieial communtqu* au mtud on F^mtary 6 

In response to an invitation from His Excclloncy Mr Jlmiah 
today came to see tho Viceroy The conveiBation whldi lastttl for 
over an hour ranged over the ^ola position, 

Mr Jitmah nrged on His ExceUmcy the great importance attached 
by the Moslem and other mme^tks to w safegnarding of their 
TOsltion in any settlement or that mi^t taheplace. His 

fexcdlcncy assured Mr Tinrmh that His Majestys Govex^ent were 
fully alive to the necesmty for safeguarding the legitimate interests 
of ^ minorities and that he need be under no apprehensioa that the 
importance of those interests would be l os t sight of. 

6, FREE SPEECH AI® WAR EFFORT 

In a Resolution on Juno ai 1940 the Working Committee of tho 
Congress Party expressed thetrodves deejdy moved by the tragic 
events that have taken place In Europe in startling succession in 
particular by the nihfortimes that have befallen tho peoplo of France 
They declared The problem of the achievement of national 
freedom has now to be conaidored ninng with the nllwl one of Its 
mwfnt . eDnnce and the defence of the country against possible external 
agression and internal disorder Until the people imbibed 
sufficiently tho lesson of organired non violoncc, Coanmittee found 
that they were unaMe to go full with Mr Gandhi in his creed of 
non violence m all drcuimrtances. 

In a resdutKm on July 7 1940 the Worldiig Committee noted the 
serious happenings whidi have called forth fresh appeals to bring about 
a solu tion of tlw deadlock m the TnHtan political situation and 
expressed themselves more than ever convinced that tho acknowledg 
ment by Great Britain of the complete mdepcndence of India is the 
s oluti on of the problems faring both India and Bntain and, 
as an immediate step in giving effect to the status demanded that a 
prov isional national gov ernm ent be amstitoted at the centre such as 
^rfd command the confidence of all elected elements of the Central 
and secure the closest cooperation of tho responsible 
Governments in Provinces If th f fg measures w er e adopted the 
Committee declared, it will enahlw the Congress to throw its fuH 
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weight in the efforts for the effective organization of the defence of the 
country 

Subsequently, the Working Committee noted Lord Linhthgow's 
statement of August 8, 1940 and declared m a resolution on August 18 
that the British Government had rejected the Party’s " friendly 
offer By a resolution adopted on September 16, 1940, the AU-India 
Congress Committee restored Mr. Gand^ to leadership of the organiza- 
tion and requested him “ to gmde the Congress in the action that 
should be tahen 

Thereafter Mr Gandhi had two conversations with Lord Linhth- 
gow. The correspondence below contams the substemce of these 
conversations and their outcome 

(The failure of these conversations was followed by Mr. Gandhi’s 
campaign of mdividual Civil Disobedience on the issue of freedom of 
speech, " the right to preach against war as war or participation m the 
present war.” The campaign started on October 17, 1940, with an 
anti-war speech by a select disciple of Mr Gandhi, Vmoba Bhave, who 
was allowed to carry on his anti-war propaganda for four days and 
was arrested on October 21, 1940 ) 

The Viceroy, in a letter dated September 30, 1940, wrote : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I think it wiU be convement if I record very bnefly m wntmg 
the ongm of the talks we have had on the 27th and 30th September 
and their outcome 

As you wiU remember, you wrote to me on the i8th September to 
ask that I should grant you an mterview, and you explained m your 
letter that you were anxious to discuss the situation covered by the 
recent resolution of the All-India Congress Committee not oidy m 
your capacity as gmde of the Congress but as a personal fnend I was, 
I need not say, most ready to talk thmgs over with you, and we have 
now had the advantage of two conversations 

In the course of these conversations the situation has been 
exhaustively discussed, with particular reference to the question of 
free speech m time of war On that matter, while professmg yourself 
most anxious to avoid m any way embarrassmg His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war, you made it clear to me that you 
regarded it as essential that the Inchan National Congress and other 
members of the pubhc should be m a position to give full expression to 
their views m relation to war effort provided only that such expression 
was fully non-violent 

I mdicated to you the nature of the special treatment laid down 
by law m the United Kmgdom for deahng wth conscientious obj'ectors 
— which I may broadly descnbe as an arrangement under which, 
while the conscientious objector is absolved from the duty of fightmg 
and IS allowed even to profess his faith m pubhc, he is not permitted 
to carry his opposition to the length of endeavourmg to persuade others 
whether soldiers or mumtion workers, to abandon their allegiance or to 
discontmue then effort 
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Ycra made it clear to toe that yon would not regard treatment 
of that nature as adequate In the condittoos of India and that von 
regarded it as essential that m India where in yonr judgment condhmns 
were wholfy diderent from those existing m 6reat Bntani, the Indian 
objector ehher to aH war as such, or to t& partidpation of India in the 
pres en t war shonld be nntrammdled in the e x pre ss ion of his viewa. 
It emerged fnrther from onr conversation that whilo yon would not 
yourself preach to woricers engaged on war work at the actual works 
m the endeavour there to diBua^ them from working on war 
equipment, you would regard it as essential that it should be open 
to Congressmen and ooit-Congressmen nWcft to dehver addresses and 
otherwise to call upon people throu^Kmt the country to refram from 
assisting India s war-^^ In any way which would involve India s 
participation m bloodshed. 

I listened with the utmost care and attention to your argument 
and our exammatxm of the situation has been full and close. I felt 
bound, h o weve r m the outcome to make it clear to yon that action 
sudi as you surest would certainly amount not only to the inhibition 
of India's war-^ort, but to that embarrassment of Great Britain m the 
p ro secu ti o n of the war vrtuch the Congress state that they are anxious 
to avoid and that it would clearly not be possible in the interests of 
India herself more partictilariy at this most critical pmcture in the 
war to acqmeaco in the interference with war-cfiort which would be 
involved m freedom of speech so wide as that for which yon had asked. 

Yours smcerely 
(Sd.) LmuTHCow 

Mr Gcndhfs Reply 


Dear Lead Linlithgow 

I have your letter ol erven date. 

It faniy sets forth the Congress position as I placed it before 
you. It IS a matter of deep regret to mo that the Government have 
not been able to appredato the Congres position meant just to satisfy 
the bare requirements of the people whether Congressmen or othen 
who felt a consdentiouj objectiou to brf pinp a war to which they were 
never invited and which they regard, somr as they are concerned, 
os one for saving nnpmalism of which India is the greatest victiin- 
Their objection 6 just as conscientious as mmn as a war resistcr I 
cannot dann greater freedom for my conscience than fcff that of those 
I have rtflmwf 

As I made it plain in the co urse of our faTfa the Congress is as 
mndi opposed to victory for Nazism as any Britiaher can be. But 
tbeirfobjection cannot be earned to the extent of their participation 
in the war 

And since you and the Secretary of State foe India have dedared 
that the whole of India is voluntarfly bdping the war-eSort It becomes 
necessary to m ak e dear that the vast majonty of the people of India 
are not interested m it. They mftlr^ no distmction between Nazism 
and the double autocracy that rules India. 
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Had His Majesty's Government recognised the freedom required 
in the special condition of India, they would have justified the claim 
that they were receiving from India only such effort as they could 
voluntarily. The war party and the non-war party would have been 
placed on an equal footing so far as each worked fuUy non-violently. 

As to the last paragraph of your letter, I wish to remind you 
that it \vas never contemplated to carry non-embarrassment to the 
pomt of self-extinction or, m other words, stopping all national activ- 
ities — ^which were designed to make India peace-mmded and show that 
India's participation could not benefit anyone, not excluding Great 
Bntam. Indeed, I hold that if India were left free to make her 
choice whicli freedom of speech imphed, India would probably have 
turned the scales in favour of Bntam and true hberty by the moral 
prestige which Britam would have then gained. 


I must, therefore, repeat that the Congress does still want to 
refrain from embarrassing the Bntish Government in their war-effort 
But it is impossible for the Congress to make of the pohey a fetish by 
denying its creed at this cntic^ penod m the history of mankmd. 
If the Congress has to die, it should do so m the act of proclaimmg 
' its faith It IS unfortunate that we have not been able to arrive at an 
agreement on the single issue of freedom of speech. But I shall hug 
the hope that it will be possible for the Government to work out their 
policy m the spint of the Congress position. 

I should hke to touch upon the other pomts I raised in our talks. 
But for fear of burdemng this reply, I refram I shall hope to make a 
pubhc statement on them as early as I can. 


In conclusion, let me thank you pubhely for the great courtesy 
and patience with which you listened to my very long statement and 
argument 

And though our ways seem to diverge for the moment, our 
personal fnendship will, as you have kmdly said at the time of sa3nng 
farewell, bear the stram of divergence. 


As arranged, I am handmg our correspondence to the Press for 
pubhcation 


I am, yours sincerely. 


(Sd) M. K. Gandhi. 
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6. THE DISTURBANCES OF 1942 


Ths t 39 o yean hetaeen September 30 1940 the dale of the previous 
correspondence and August 14 194a the d^ of the earliest letter in the 
correspondence below were packed events Mr Gandhi s individual 
avU disobedience movement started on Oct 17 and continued during 
the greater part of the year 1941 On July aa 1941 the Governor 
General s Executive Council was eidatged gmng Indian members a 
majority of two to one and a National Defence Council was established 
On December 3 1941 the Government of India in response to appeals 
and confident in the determination of aU responsible men in iMta to 
support the war-effort until vuiory « secured ordered the releau of 
civil disobedience prisoners whose offences had been formal or ^mboltc 
in character On December 30 1941 the Congress Working Committee 
noted that the world had fallen ever dufer into the afyss of 
war and the war had approached the frontiers of India and 
expressed the opnnton that only a free and independent India 
can be in a position to undertake the defence of ike country on 
a national basis and be of help in the larger causes that are 
emerrmg from the storm of war InMarchof the following year 19^ 

the War Cabtneft draft declaration was hxntgki to India by Sir 
Stafford Crippu Failure of kis talks with Indian p>arty leaders was 
followed by Mr Gandhi s Quit India campaign Meanwhile on 
Jufy 3 1943 was announced a further enlargement of the Executive 
CcnmcU so that tf now consisted of twelve noiycfficials including eleven 
Indians out of total fifteen Members On August^ 1943 the ^ India 
Congress Committed in a resolution dedared that the immediate ending 
of the British rule »» India is an urgent necessify both for the take of 
India and the success of the cause of the Untied Nations and that no 
future promises or guarantees can affect the present situation or meet the 
pcrU tanelwned ike s^ariing 0/ a ruu3 »iniggl« on non-wdeni lt««i 
on the widest P>ossible scale and requested Mr Gandhi to take ike 
lead and guide the nation in the steps to he taken The following day 
Auptstg Mr Gandhi and other Congressleaders were arrested in Bombay 
and simultaneously a round-up of prominent Congressmen throughout 
the country took place 

From jaU Mr Gandhi exchanged correspondence with Lord LinEth^ 
gow As mdxcated in the correspondence Mr Gandhi went on a fast to 
capacify on February 10 1943 
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Mr. Gfuadhi’s Letter to Viceroy 

[Pcrsonal] 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, New Year's Eve, 1942. 

This IS a very personal letter. Contrary to tlie bibhcal injunction, 
I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel I have harboured agamst 
you, but I must not allow the old year to expire without disburdening 
myself of what is rankling in my breast against you I had thought 
we w’ere fnends and should still love to thmk so. However, what has 
happened since the 9th of August last makes me ivonder whether you 
still regard me as a fnend. I have perhaps not come in such close 
touch with any other occupant of your gadi as \vith you 

Your arrest of me, the communique you issued thereafter, your 
reply to Ra]a)i and the reasons given therefor, Mr Amery's attack on 
me and much else I can catalogue to show that at some stage or other 
you must have suspected my bona fidcs. Mention of other Congress- 
men m the same connexion is by the way I seem to be the fons et 
ongo of all the evil imputed to the Congress If I have not ceased to 
be your fnend why did you not before taking drastic action, send for 
me, tell me of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? 
I am quite capable of seeing myself as others see me but m this case I 
have failed hopelessly. I find that all the statements made about me m 
Government quarters in this connexion contain palpable departures from 
truth I have so much fallen from grace that I could not estabhsh 
contact with a dymg friend I mean Prof. Bhansah who is fastmg in 
regard to the Chimur affair, and I am expected to condemn the so-called 
violence of some people reputed to be Congressmen, although I have 
no data for such condemnation save the heavily censored reports of 
newspapers. I must own that I thoroughly distrust these reports I 
could write much more but I must not lengthen my tale of woe I am 
sure that what I have said is enough to enable you to fill m details. 

You know I returned to India from S Afnca at the end of 1914 
with a mission which came to me m 1906, namely, to spread truth and 
non-violence among mankmd m the place of violence and falsehood 
in all walks of life The law of saiyagraha knows no defeat Prison is 
one of the many wa3rs of spreading the message, but it has its limits 
You have placed me m a palace where every reasonable creature com- 
fort is ensured I have freely partaken of the latter purely as a matter 
of duty, never as a pleasure, m the hope that some day those that have 
the power will reahse that they have wronged innocent men. I have 
given myself 6 months. The penod is drawmg to a dose, so is my 
patience The law of saiyagraha, as I know it, presenbes a remedy m 
such moments of trial In a sentence it is “ crucify the flesh by 
fastmg " That same law forbids its use except as a last resort. I do 
not want to use it if I can avoid it This is the way to avoid it. Con- 
vmce me of my error or errors and I shall make ample amends. You 
can send for me or send someone who knows your mmd and can carry 
conviction. There are many other ways if you have the will. May 
I expect an early reply ? May the New Year bring peace to us all. 

I am, your smeere fnend, 

M K Gandhi. 
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Pfjr Ur Gandhi 


< a ) 

Tite Reply 

[PSKSONia] 

January 13 1943. 


Thank you lor toot perronal letter ol December 31 •wbidi I have 
jnst recdved I fully accept Iti peraonal character and I welcome iti 
frankness. And my reply will be as yoa would wish It to be, as frank 
and as entnely personal as your ktttf Itself 

I was glad to have vocr letter for to tJe as open with you as onr 
prevto ns rdatioas j ustly I have been profoundy depressed during 
recent months first by the pi^icy that was adopted by the Omgress in 
August, secondly because ^rfifle that pohey gave nso as it was obvious 
it must, througmut the c ou n tr y to vwlence and enme (I say nothing 
of the risks to^dia from ontside aggression) no word of condemnation 
for that vidence and crime ahoulo^vo come from yon or from the 
Wnf Hng Committee. When you were first at Poona I knew that you 
were not receiving new^pers and I accepted that as explaining your 
itnenf**. When arrangements were made that yon and the Wonong 
Committee should have such news|kipers as you desired I felt certain 
that the details thoae newspapers contained of what was happening 
woc^ Aock and dtstress you as much as it has us aH and that yon 
woold be anxkms to make yotir axodenmatian of it categoncal and 
widefy kncFWiL 

But that was not tbe case and it has been a real disappointment 
to me, an tbe more when I think of these mnrdecs the buming alive 
of police officials tbe wrecking of trains tbe destroctioD of pi o p er ty 
the mlsleadmg of these young stodents which has done so much harm 
to India s go^ name, and to the Congress Party You may take it 
from me th^ the newspaper accounts you mentiim are well founded— 
I only wish they were not for the story is a bad one. 1 well know the 
fa mn ense weight of your great authority in the Con^^ess movement and 
whb tbe party and those who follow its lead and I wish I could feel* 
agam qieakfng very frankly that a heavy respoo^bility did not rest 
on you. fAnd unhappily wfafle the initial responsibility rests with the 
leaders, otners have to bear the oonseqoences, whether as law-breakeis, 
with the results that that involves, or as tbe victhns) 

But If I am rl^t in reading y o ur letter to that in the Hght of 
what has bappenedyou wah to retrace your steps anti dissociate your 
self from the policy ^ last J it mn iw i ' ^ve only to let me know and I 
will at once consider the matter further and if I have failed to under 
stand your object you must not hesitate to let me know without delay 
in what respect 1 have done so and tell me what positive suggestion 
yon wish to put to me. You know me well enof^ after these many 
yean to believe that I shall be only too concerned to read with the same 
close attention as ever any message whkh I receive from you to give 
it the fullest weight, and to approach it with tbe deepest anxiety to 
tmderstand your and your motives. ^ 

Youn fincerely 

Lxkuthcow 
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Mr. G>adlhr» Second Letter 

[Personal] 


January 19, 1943. 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

I received your land letter of the I3tli instant yesterday at 2-30 
pm I had almost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse 
my impatience. 

Your letter gladdens me to fiiid that I have not lost caste with 

you. 

My letter of 31st December was a growl agamst you. Yours is a 
counter-growl It means that you mamtain that you were nght m 
arresting me and you were sorry for the omissions of which, in your 
opinion, I was guilty. 

The inference you draw from my letter is, I am afraid, not correct. 
J have re-read your letter m the hght of your interpretation but I have 
failed to find your meaning m it. I wanted to fast and should still 
want to, if nothing comes out of our correspondence and I have to be a 
helpless witness to what is going on in the country, including the pnva- 
tions of the milhons owing to the universal scarcity stallong the land 

If I do not accept your interpretation of my letter, you want me 
to make a positive suggestion This, I might be able to do, only if 
you put me among the members of the Workmg Committee of the 
Congress. 

If I could be convinced of my error or worse of which you are 
evidently aware I should need to consult nobody so far as my own 
action is concerned, to make a full and open confession and make ample 
amends. But I have not any conviction of error. I wonder if you 
saw my letter to the Secretary to the Government of India, of 23rd 
September, 1942 I adhere to what I have said m it and m my letter 
to you of 14th August, 1942. 

Of course, I deplore the happemngs which have taken place smee 
9th August last. But have I not laid the whole blame for them at the 
door of the Government of India ? Moreover, I could not express any 
opinion on events which I cannot influence or control and of which I 
have but a one-sided account You are bound prtma facte to accept the 
accuracy of reports that may be placed before you by your depart- 
mental heads But you will not expect me to do so Such reports 
have before now often proved falhble It was for that reason that in 
my letter of 31st December I pleaded with you to oonvmce me of the 
correctness of the mformation on which your conviction was based 
You will, perhaps, appreciate my fundamental difficulty m makmg 
the statement you have expected me to make. 

This, however, I can say from the housetop — that I am as con- 
firmed a behever m non-violence as I have ever been You may not 
know that any violence on the part of Congress workers I have con- 
demned openly and uneqmvocaUy. I have even done pubhc penance 
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more than once. I most not w o ny yon with examples The point I 
wish to TTifllcw is that on every such ooasloa I was a free man. 

This tTTTvi, the retracing as I have sobimtted hes with the Govern 
ment Yon will forgive me for expressing an opinion challenging yonri 
I am certain that nothing but good would have resulted if yon had 
stayed yonr hand and granted me the interview which I had annoxmced 
on the mght of the 8th August I was to seek. But that was not to be. 
Here may I remind ypu that the Government of India have before now 
owned their mistakes ? As for m the Punjab when the late 

General Dyer was condemned m the Umted Provinces when a corner 
of a mosque in Cawnpore was restored and in Bengal when Partition 
was annulled. All these thmgi were done m spite of great and pr e vions 
mob violence. 

To sum up — 

If you want me to act singly convmce me that I was wrong and 
I will make ample amends 

If you want me to makii any proposal on b rfiaJf of the Congres 
yon should put me among the Confess Working Committee members, 
i do plead ^th yon to make up your mind to end the impasse 

If I am obscure or have not answered your letter folly please pomt 
out the oi ms s i ons and I shall make an attempt to give yem aafasfacfaoiL 

I have no mental reservation. 

I find that my lettcri to yon are rent through the Government of 
Bombay This procedure most involve some to of time. As tune 
is of the essence m this matter perhaps you will lasue instructions that 
my letters to you may bo sent directiy by the Supenntondent of this 
camp 

J am yonr sincere friend, 

M. E. Gaudhl 
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H. £. the Viceroy on Congress and the Disturbances 

[Personal] 


Dear Mr. Gandlii, 


January 25 , 1943 


Many tlianks for your personal letter of the 19th January, which 
I have just received, and winch I need not say I have read with close 
care and attention. But I am still, I fear, m the dark I made clear 
to you m my last letter tliat, however reluctantly the course of events 
and my famihanty wth what has been taking place has left me no 
choice but to regard the Congress movement, and you as its authonsed 
and fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of last 
August as responsible for the sad campaign of violence and enme, and 
revolutionary acitmty which has done so much harm, and so much 
mjury to Inca's credit, smee last August I note what you say about 
non-violence I am very glad to read your unequivocal condemnation 
of violence, and I am well aware of the importance which you have given 
to that article of your creed in the past but the events of these last 
months, and even the events that are happening today show that it has 
not met wth the full support of certain, at any rate, of your followers, 
and the mere fact that they may have fallen short of an ideal which you 
have advocated is no answer to the relations of those who have lost 
their hves, and to those themselves who have lost their property or 
suffered severe mjury as a result of violent activities on the part of 
Congress and its supporters. And I cannot, I fear, accept as an answer 
your suggestion that " the whole blame ” has been laid by you your- 
self at the door of the Government of India. We are deahng with facts 
m this matter and they have to be faced 

And while, as I made clear m my last letter, I am very anxious to 
have from you anythmg that you have to say or any specific proposi- 
tion that you may have to make, the position remams that it is not the 
Government of India, but Congress and yourself, that are on their 
justification m this matter 

If therefore you are anxious to mform me that you repudiate or 
dissoaate yourself from the resolution of the 9th August and the 
pohey which that resolution represents and if you can give me appro- 
priate assurances as regards the future, I shall, I need not say, be very 
ready to consider the matter further. It is of course very necessary 
to be dear on that pomt, and you will not, I know, take it amiss that I 
should make that dear m the plainest possible words ‘ 

I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any communica- 
tion from you should be sent through him, which will, I trust, reduce 
delay m its transmission. 


Yours smcerely, 

Linlithgow. 
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Mr Gcndlir* Hilrd L«tter 

January tq 1943 

Dear Lord Linlithgow 

I moit thank yon warmly for yonr pro mp t reply to my letter of 
19th instant. I wish I conld agree with yon that your letto is dear 
I am sore yon do not wish to imply by cle^ess simply that yon bold a 
partkolar opimoa stron^y I have pleaded and would contmne to 
plead, tin the last breath that yon sbo^ at feast make an attempt to 
convince mo of the validity of the opinion yon hold that the Angnst 
Kesolntion of the Congress is respon^ble for the popular violence that 
broke ont on August 9 last and after even though it broke out after tbe 
wholesale arrest of pnndpal Congress workers. Was not the drastic 
and unwarranted action of the Government responsibfe for the reported 
violence ? 

You have not even said what part of the August ResolatloQ is bad 
or oflenshm m your opinion. That Resolutloa b In no way a retrac 
tlon by the Congress of its pdfey of non viofence. It is definitely 
■gainst Fascism m every shape or form. It tenders co-operatioa m 
the war effort under arcomstances which alone can maka enective and 
natbnwide co-operatian possible. 

Is aU this open to reproach ? Objeetkm may be raised to that 
dause of tbe Kesohition vhldi contemplated dvfi disobedienoe 
but that itsdf cannot constitnte an objection the prinaple of dvll 
disobedience is Impliedly conceded in what is known as the ' Gan^ 
Irwin Fact Even that dvil disobedience was not to be started before 
knowing tbe result of the meeting for ^dueb I was to seek from you an 
appointment 

Then take the unproved, and m my opinion unprovable charges 
hurled against tbe Congress me by so responsible a minister as tbe 
Secretary of State for India. 

Surely I can say with safety that it Is for Go v er nm ent to justify 
thor action by solid evidence not by mere tpss dvcU 

But 3rou throw in my face tbe &cts of murders by per so ns reputed 
to be Congress men . I see tbe fact of murders as cleaiiy I ho^ as 
you do My answer is that the Government goaded tbe people to the 
point of msidness. Tlujy started feomne vxileim m tbe shape of the 
arrests aheaify referred to That viofenco fa not any tbe less so because 
it fa orgamsed od a so gigantic tTmt it the Mosaic Law 

of tooth for tooth by that of 10000 for one — not to mention the 
corolla^ of the Mosaic Law to. of non resistance as enunciated by 
JesQs (inst. I cannot mteiur e t in any other minuer the repre ssiv e 
measures of the all-pow erfu l Government of 

Add to this tale of woe tbe pdvatioos of the poor millions due to 
India-wide scarcity srtilch I cannot bdp might have bee n 

laigefy mitigated, if not ahogother prevented had there been a bona 
fii* National Government responsiwe to a popularfy elected assembly 
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If then I cannot get soothing balm for my pain I must resort to the 
law prcscnbed for satyagraJns, namely, a fast according to capaaty. 
I must commence after fiic early mommg breakfast of February g, a 
fast for 21 days ending on the morning of March 2 Usually, durmg 
my fasts I take water with the addition of salts. But nowadays, my 
sjrstem refuses water. This time, therefore, I propose to add juices 
of citrus fruit to make water (Linkable For my wish is not to fast 
unto death, but to survive the ordeal, if God so wills. This fast can 
be ended sooner by the Government givmg the needed rehef 

1 am not marking this letter personal as I did the two previous 
ones. They were in no way confidential. They were a mere personal 
appeal 

I am, your sincere friend, 

M. K. Gandhi 

P.S. — The foUowmg was inadvertently omitted : — 

The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the very 
matenal fact that the Congress by its August Resolution asked nothing 
for itself. All its demands were for the whole people. As you should 
be aware, the Congress was willmg and prepared for the Government 
inviting Q A. Jinnah to form a National Government subject to such 
agreed adjustments as may be necessary for the duration of the war, 
such Government bemg responsible to a duly elected assembly. Bemg 
isolated from the Working Committee except Shnmati Sarojim Devi, 
I do not know its present mind. But the Committee is not likely to 
have changed its mmd 

( 6 ) 

Lord Linlithgow’s Reply 

February 5, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of January 29, which I have just 
received I have read, as always, with great care and with every 
anxiety to follow your mind and to do full justice to your argument. 
But I fear that my view of the responsibihty of Congress and of your- 
self personally for the lamentable disorders of last autumn remams 
imchanged 

2 In my last letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left me 
no choice but to regard the Congress movement and you as its 
authorized and fully empowered leader at the tune of the decision of 
last August as responsible for the campaign of violence and crime that 
subsequently broke out In reply, you have reiterated your request 
that I should attempt to convmce you that my opimon is correct I 
would readily have responded earher to that request were it not that 
your letters have no mdication, such as I should have been entitled to 
expect, that you sought the information with an open mmd In each 
of them you have expressed profound distrust of the published reports 
of the recent happemngs, although m your last letter, on the basis of 
same information, you have not hesitated to lay the whole blame for 
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ftiwn on the Government of India. In the »ame letter yon have stated 
fhnt I cannot expect you to accept the accuracy of the official reports 
on which I i^y It I» not, therefore, clear to me how you eroect or 
oven dcsne me to convince you of anything But In fact the uovem 
ment of India have ixcvcr mfldft any sccrel of their reasons for hnldmg 
the Congress and its leaders responsible for the deplorable acts of 
violence sabotage and terrorism t^t have occurred si^ the Congress 
Resolution of August 8 dedared a mass struggle in support of its 
demands appomted you as its leader and authorised all Congressmen 
to act for thonselvus In the event of interference with the leadership 
^ the movement A body passes a Resolution in such terms 

is hardly entitled to disclaim rc4>onsibihty for any events that 
followed it There is evidence that you and your friends expected this 
policy to lead to vidence and that you were prepared to condone 
ft and that the vwlence that ensu« formed part of a concerted 
plan conceived long before the arrest of Congress leaders. The 
general nature of the case agamst the Congress has been publicly 
stated by the Home Member Government of India, in his s p ee ch 
in the Central Legislative Asseml^ on the 15th September last and 
if you need further information I wcmld refer you to It I endosfc 
a complete copy in case the Press versions that you must have seen 
were not suffioent I need only add that all the mass of evidence 
that has atnee come to light has confirmed the conclusions then 
reached. I have am^ mformatiem that the campaign of sabotage 
has been conducted under secret instmetionj circulated in the name 
of the AH India Congress Corumittee . that well known Congressmen 
have organised and meely taken part m acts of violence and murder 
and that even now an underground Congress organisation exists 
in which, among others the wife of a member of the Congrees Working 
Committee plajni a prominent part, and which is activdy engaged in 
p l nmuu g the bomb outrages aud other acts of terronsm that have 
disgusted the whole coxmtry If we do not act on all, infocmatlmi, 
or make it pubHcly known it is because tbo la not yet ripe 
but you may rest assured that the chaiMS against the Congress will 
have to be met sooner or later and it then bo for you and your 
colleagues to clear yourselves before the world if you ran And If 
in the meanwhile you yourself by any action such as you nowappear 
to be contemplating attempt to ftnfj an easy way out, the Judgment 
win go against you by defa^t 

3 I have read with some snrprfso your statement that the 
principle of dvfl disobedience is implicitly conceded in the DcM 
s ettlem ent of the 5th March 1931 whkh you refer to as the Gandhi 
Irwin Pact. I have agam lool^ at the document It* basis was that 
dvll disobedience would bo efl^vely discontmued and that 
certain reciprocal action would bo ty Government. It was 

Inherent in such a document that It ihould notice of the existence 
of dvil disobedience. But I can find nothing In It to suggest that avfl 
disobedience was recomised as being In any dr c umstancei legitimate. 

1 cannot make it too pbdnthat it is not lo regarded by my 
Government 
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4. To accept tlie point of vieyr whicli yon put forward would be to 
concede that the authorised Government of the country, on which hes 
the responsibihty for maintaining peace and good order, should allow 
subversive and revolutionary movements, described by you yourself as 
open rebelhon, to take place imchallenged , that they should allow 
preparations for violence, for the mterruption of commumcations, for 
attacks on mnocent persons, for the murder of pohce officers and others 
to proceed unchecked My Government and I are open mdeed to the 
charge that we should have taken drastic action at an earher stage 
against you and agamst the Congress leaders But my anxiety and 
that of my Government, has throughout been to give you, and to give 
the Congress organisation, every possible opportumty to withffiaw 
from the position which you have decided to take up Your state- 
ments of last June and July, the ongmal resolution of the Workmg 
Committee of July 14, and your declaration on the same day that there 
was no room left for negotiations, and that after all, it was an open 
rebelhon, are all of them grave and significant, even without your 
final exhortation to “ do or die ” But with a patience that was 
perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait until the resolution of the 
AU-India Congress Committee made it clear that there could be no 
further toleration of the Congress attitude if Government was to 
discharge its responsibility to the people of India. 

5 Let me m conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard 
to your health and your age, the decision that you tell me that you now 
have it m nfind to take. I hope and pray that wiser counsels may yet 
prevail with you. But the decision whether or not to imdertake a fast 
with its attendant risks is clearly one that must be taken by you alone, 
and the responsibihty for which and for its consequences must rest on 
you alone I trust smcerely that m the hght of what I have said you 
may think better of your resolution , and I would welcome a decision 
on your part to think better of it, not only because of my own natural 
reluctance to see you wilfully nsk your Me, but because I regard the 
use of a fast for pohtical purposes as a form of pohtical blackmail 
{himsa) for which there can be no moral justification, and understood 
from your own previous wntmgs that this was also your view. 

Yours smcerely, 

Linlithgow 
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( 7 ) 

Iff Gtadlii^ Foaftb Letter 


Ftbmary 7 1943. 

Doer Lord Linlithgow 

I have to you for ytrar kaig reply dated Febroary 5 last 
I wonld tflWt yotir last point nam^ tiM contemplated fa^ winch 
begins on February 9. Your letter freon a taiyugraMCi standpoint, is 
an invtteticm to fast No doubt the responsibahty for the step and its 
consequences will be solHy mine. You have allowed an M q i n * «l nn 
to sl^ from your pen fca* which I was nnprerared. In the concluding 
sentence of the s^xind paragi^h you desert the step as an attempt 
to hnd an easy way out TbaX you as a friend, can Impute such a 
base and cowar^ motive to me passes comprehension. You have also 
described H as a form of pohtuml blackmaiL And you quote my 
previous writings ah the subject against me, I abide ty writings. 
1 hold that there is nothing humslstent in them with ti» confe^ 
plated step I wonder whether yoa have yourself read those writings. 

I do claim that I have approached you with an open mind when I 
asked you to convince me of my error Profound distrast of the 
pnbUilvd reports a in no way inconsistent with my hav^ an open 
mind. 


You say that there fa midcnce that I— I leave my friends out ter 
the mocnent — expected this policy to lead to violoncc, t^t I was 
prepared to condone it and that the vudence that ensned formed 
of a concerted plan ccmceived long before the arrest of Congress 
leaders. I have seen no evidence in s u ppor t of gr wA a sedous chaige. 
You admit that part of the evidsxKe ban yet to be publidied. 'Hie 
speech of the Home Member of whkh you have favoured me with a 
copy may be taken as the opening speech of the piLiwec^tl lcp 
and nothing more. It contains unsupported inmutatlons against 
Cooffessmen. Of course, be has desenbed the vwent outburst in 
mpblc language but he has not ^rtiy it took place when It dld- 
You have condemned men and women before trying tbwn and b ea ring 
then defence. Surdy there fa nothing wrong In asking you to 
show me the evidence on which you hola guilty What you eay 
in your letter carries no convlctioc. Prooi should corre^wnd to the 
c anon s of English juri^uudeuce. 


If the wife of a member of the Working Committee faactfvolv 
engaged m planning <bw bomb outrages and other acts of terroilsm 
she UK>uld be tried before a court of law tmI punished if found guilty 
The lady yon refer to could only have done thfn^ atbributed to her 
after the wboleaak arrests of August 9 last, which I have dared to 
describe as a leonine violence. 


You say that the tmiii is not yet ripe to publish the cfaarra against 
the Cemgreas. Have you ever tbouf^t of the possibflity of their bdng 
found baseless when they are put before an impartial tribunal? 
Or that some of the condemned persons might have died in the mean 
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while, or that some of the evidence that the hvmg can produce might 
become unavailable ? 

I reiterate the statement that the pnnciple of civil disobedience is 
imphcitly conceded m the settlement of March 5, 1931, arrived at 
between the then Viceroy on behalf of the Government of India and 
myself on behalf of the Congress. I hope you know that the prmcipal 
Congressmen were discharged before that settlement was even thought 
of. Certain reparations were made to Congressmen under that 
settlement. Ci-^ disobedience was discontmued on certain conditions 
bemg fulfilled by the Government. That by itself was, m my opinion, 
an acknowledgment of its legitimacy, of course under given circum- 
stances It, therefore, seems somewhat strange to find you maintain 
that civil disobedience " cannot be recognised as bemg in any circum- 
stances legitimate ” by your Government You ignore the practice 
of the Bntish Government which has recognised this legitimacy under 
the name of " passive resistance." 

Lastly you read mto my letters a meamng which is wholly mcon- 
sistent mth my declaration, m one of them, of adherence to unadul- 
terated non-violence, for, you say m your letter under reply that 
" acceptance of my pomt of view would be to concede that the 
authonsed Government of the country on which hes the responsibihty 
for mamtaimng peace and good order, should allow movements to take 
place that would adnut preparations for violence, mterruption of 
commumcations, for attacl^ on innocent persons, for murders of pohce 
officers and others to proceed unchecked." I must be a strange friend 
of yours whom you beheve to be capable of askmg for recogmtion of 
such thmgs as lawful, 

I have not attempted an exhaustive reply to the views and state- 
ments attributed to me This is not the place, nor the time, for such a 
reply I have only picked out those thmgs which, m my opmion, 
demanded an immediate answer You have left me no loophole for 
escapmg the ordeal I have set before myself. I begm it on February 9 
with the clearest possible consaence Despite your description of it as 
" a form of pohtical blackmail," it is on my part meant to be an appeal 
to the highest tnbimal for justice which I have failed to secure from 
you If I do not survive the ordeal, I shall go to the Judgment Seat 
with the fullest faith m my innocence Posterity will judge between 
you as representative of an all-powerful Government and me as a 
humble man who has tried to serve His country and huraamty through 
It 


My last letter was written against time, and, therefore, a material 
paragraph went in as postscnpt I now send herewith a fair copy 
typed by Pearey Lai who has taken Mahadeo Desai’s place You Wl 
find the postscnpt paragraph restored to the place where it should have 
been. 

j I am, your smcere friend, 

M K Gandhi 
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ANNEXURES 

The following annexures containing Mr Gandhi s letter to the 
Viceroy dated Ang 14 194a the Viceroy’s reply thereto and Mr 
Gandhi a letter to the Secretary Homo Department, Government of 
India, New Delhi were reload for publication with the foregoing 
correspondence 


ANNEXUREI 
Mr Gcodhi^t Letter 


August 14, 194a 

Dear Lord Linlithgow 

The Government of India were wrong m predptatlng the crisis 
The Government resolution justi^mog this st^ is full of distortions 
and misrcpresentaticHia That you have the approval of yoor Indian 
colleaguca can have no e«:ept this that m India yon can 

always command such services That co-operation is an amiltlonal 
justincation for tho demand of withdrawal irrespec ti ve of what people 
and parties may say 

The Government of India should have waited at least UH the time I 
Inaugurated mass aedam I have publicly stated that I fully con 
tcmplated sending you a letter before tafcmg concrete action it was 
to be an appeal to you for an Impartial examination of the Congress 
case As jw know the Congress has readily filled in every ombalcm 
that has Men discovered in tho conception of its demand> So could 
I have dealt with every difficulty if you haH given me the opportunity 
The preapitate action of the Government lf*ad y one to tlimr that they 
were afraid that the extreme caution and gradnalneae with whidi the 
Congress was moving towards direct action might rnakn world oirinion 
veer round to tho Congress as it hnd already begun doing and expose 
the hollowness of the grounds for tho Government s rejection of the 
Congresa demand. Thty should surely have waited for an authentic 
re port of my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after the 
passing of the resolution by the AJ C C You would have found in 
them that I would not hastily begin action. Yon should have taken 
advantage of the interval foreshadowed in ♦'hwm explored every 
possibility of satlafying the Congress AmanH 

The resolution says The Government of India have waited 
patie ntly m the hope that wisef counsels might prevail They have 
been doappomted m that hope, I suppose wiser counsels here 
means abandonment of Its demand by the Congress, \Vhy should the 
abandonment of the d em and legitmiata at all times be hoped for by a 
Government pledged to guarantee independence to India ? Is it a 
chdteige that could only be met by immediate repression instead of 
jMitient reasoning with the demanding party ? I venture to suggest 
that it is a long draft upon the credulity 01 mankind to say that the 
acc eptanc e of the demand would plunge India into confusion Anyway 
the summary rejection of the denial has plunged the nation and the 
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Government into confusion. The Congress was making every eSort 
to identify India mth the Allied cause. 

The Government resolution says " The Governor-General in 
Council has been aware too for some days past of dangerous prepara- 
tions by the Congress Party for unlawful and, m some cases, violent 
activities directed among other things to interruption of communica- 
tions and pubhc utihty services, the organisation of strikes, tampering 
with the loyalty of Government servants and mterference with defence 
measures including recruitment " This is a gross distortion of the 
reahty Violence was never contemplated at any stage. A defimtion 
of what could be mcluded m non-violent action has been interpreted 
m a smister and subtle manner, as if the Congress was preparing for 
violent action Everything was openly discussed among Congress 
circles for nothmg was to be done secretly. And why is it tampering 
with your loyalty if I ask you to give up a job which is harmmg 
the British people ? 

Instead of publishmg behind the backs of principal Congressmen 
the misleadmg paragraphs, the Government, immediately they came 
to know of the “ preparation ” should have brought to book the parties 
concerned with the preparations That would have been the appro- 
pnate course By their unsupported allegations m the resolution 
they have laid themselves open to the charge of unfair dealmg 

The Congress movement was mtended to evoke m the people the 
measure of sacrifice suflicient to compel attention. It was mtended to 
demonstrate what measure of popidar support it had Was it wise 
at this time of the day to seek to suppress a popular movement 
avowedly non-violent ? 

The Government resolution further says " The Congress is not 
India's mouthpiece Yet m the mterests of securing their own 
dommance and m pursuit of their totahtanan pohcy its leaders have 
constantly impeded the efforts made to bring India to full nationhood " 
It is a gross hbel thus to accuse the oldest national organisation of 
India This language hes ill m the mouth of a Government which 
has, as can be proved from published records, consistently thwarted 
every national efiort for attaming freedom, and sought to suppress the 
Congress by hook or by crook 

The Government of India have not condescended to consider the 
Congress offer that if simultaneously with the declaration of the 
mdependence of India, they could not trust the Congress to form a 
stable provisional Government, they should ask the Muslim League 
to do so and that any national government formed by the League 
would be loyally accepted by the Congress Such an ofier is hardly 
consistent with the charge of totahtarianisra against the Congress 

Let me examme the Government ofier “ It is that as soon as 
hostihties cease, India shall devise for herself with full freedom of 
decision and on a basis embracmg all and not only a single party, the 
form of government which she regards as most smted to her conditions ” 
Has this offer any reahty about it ? All parties have not agreed now 
WiU it be any more possible after the war ? And if the parties have to 
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act before independence la in then hands ? Parties grow op like 
rnnabrooms for withoat proving tlior represcntativo character the 
Government 'M welcome them as they have done in the past and if 
they the parties oppose the Confess and its activitfes thongh they 
may do hp homage to independence fmstration is inherent in the 
Government offer Hence the k^cal cry of withdrawal first- Only 
after the end of British power and a fundamental change in the 
poU timl status of India from bondage to freedom will the lormabon 
of a truly representativo Goveroment whether provisional or per 
manent, be possible. The living btinal of the author of the demand has 
not resolved the deadlock, it has aggravated it 

Then the resolution proceeds ■ — The suggestion put forward 
by the Congress Party that the nuDlons of India uncertain as to the 
future are ready des^te the sad lessons of so many martyr countries^ 
to throw themselves Into the anns of the invadera is one that the 
Government of India cannot accept as a true representation of the 
feeling of the people of this great country I do not know about the 
millions but I can give my own evidence in support of the Congress 
statement 

It is open to the Govemment not to believe the Congress evidence. 
No imperial power likes to be told that rt is In periL It is because the 
Congress Is anxious for Great Britahi to avoid the fate that has over 
taken other imperial powers that it asked her to abed fanporiaJism 
voluntarily by cWJflrfng India independent. The rnrign*^ has not 
approached the movement with any nut the friendliest motives. The 
Congress seeks to kOl impenaliam as much for the sftke of the British 
people and humanity as lor India, Notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary I maintain that the Congress ha* no mterests of its own, apart 
from tlmt of the whrfe of India and the worid- 

Tbe f (blowing passage from the peroration In the resohitioii is 
mteresting — But on them bes the ia*V of defending of mam 
tahun g India s capacity to wage war of safeguardinglndia s mterests 
of homm g the b al a nce betwon the different sections of her people 
without fear or favour All I can say is that it is a mockery of truth 
after the experience of Malaya, Singapore and Burma. It is sad to 
find the Government of India claiming to hold the balance between 
the parties for whJdi it is ftadf demonstrably responsiblfi. 

One thing more. The declared cause is common between the 
Govemment of India and ua. To put it in the most concrete terms 
It is the protection of the freedom of Hifna and Russia. The Govern 
roent of India think that the freedom of India is not necessary for 
winning the cause. I fhfnV exaetty the opposite. I have taken 
Jawuharial Ndira as my measuring rod. His personal contacts make 
mm feel much more the misery m the unpeudiBg ruin of China and 
Russia than I can — and may I say than even you can. In that misery 
ho tried to fingot his old quarrel with impenahsm. He dreads rnndi 
more than I do the success of Fascism and Natism. I have aipucd 
with bun for days together He fought agamst my position with a 
which I have no words to describe. But the logic of facts 
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overwhelmed him. He yielded when he saw clearly that without the 
freedom of India that of the other two was m great jeopardy. Surely 
you are vTong in havmg imprisoned such a powerful fnend and ally. 
If, notwithstandmg the common cause, the Government's answer to the 
Congress demand is hasty repression, they will not wonder if I draw the 
inference that it was not so much the Alhed cause that weighed with the 
Bntish Government as the unexpressed determination to clmg to the 
possession of India as an indispensable part of imperial pohcy. This 
determination led to the rejection of the Congress demand and preci- 
pitated repression The present mutual slaughter on a scale never 
before known to history is suffocatmg enough. But the slaughter of 
truth accompan5dng the butchery and enforced by the falsity of which 
the resolution is reekmg adds strength to the Congress position 

It causes me deep pain to have to send you this long letter. But, 
however much I dislike your action I remam the same fnend you have 
known me I would still plead for reconsideration of the Government 
of India’s whole pohcy. Do not disregard the pleadmg of one who 
claims to be a smcere fnend of the Bntish people. Heaven guide you t 

I am, yours smcerely, 

M K Gandhi 


ANNEXUREn 
The Viceroy*® Reply 

August 22, 1942 

Dear Mr Gandhi, 

Thank you very much for your letter, dated August 14, which 
reached me only a day or two ago 

I have read, I need not say, what you have been good enough to 
say in your letter with very close attention, and I have given full 
weight to your views But I fear m the result that it woidd not be 
possible for me either to accept the criticisms which you advance of 
the resolution of the Governor-General m Council, or your request 
that the whole policy of the Government of India should be 
reconsidered 


Yours smcerely, 

Linlithgow. 
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ANNEXUREm 

Mr GandMi’i UUer to iko Secretary Government of Indts {Home 
Deparimeni) — 

September 23 1942 
Sir 


In apte of tlie cbonia of approval sung by the Indian ConnaTlon 
and others of the present Government policy m dfalmg with the 
Congress I ventnro to assert that, had the Government bnt awaited 
my contemplated letter to RE, the Viceroy and the result thereafter 
no calamity would have overtaken the country The reported 
depIoraWe destructian would have most certainly wen avoided. 

In spite of all that has been to the contraiv X claim that the 
Congress pohey still remains unequivocally non violent. The whole- 
sale arrest of the Congress leadera seems to have made the pecmle wHd 
with rage to the point of losing edf-controL I feel that the uovem- 
ment not the Congress are responsible for the destmetfan that has 
taken place. The pnly right course for the Government seems to me 
to be to rdease the Cemgress kadeni withdraw all r ep re ss ive measures 
and explore ways and means of coimfliation. Surely the Government 
have ample rescrurces to deal any overt act of vicJence Repres- 
sion can only breed discontent and bittcrneas 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers I feel that I owe it to 
the Government to give my reaction to the said happenings in the 
country If the Government thhilr that as a prisoner I have no right 
to addreaa such communications they have but to say so and I will not 
repeat the mistake. 


I am yours etc. 

M. E. GAimBi. 


(NOTE —A formal acknowledgment was sent to letter ) 
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Correspondence between the Additional Secretaty to the Government 
of India in the Home Depaiimcnt and Mr Gandhi 

( I ) 

Sir Richard Tottenham's Letter 

February 7, lod^. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

The Government oi India have been informed by H.E. the Viceroy 
of your intention as commumcated to him of undertakmg a fast for 
21 days m certam circumstances. They have carefully considered the 
position, and the conclusions that they have reached m the light of 
such consideration are set out m the statement of which a copy is 
enclosed, which they would propose, m the event of your mamtammg 
your present intention, to release m due course to the Press 

The Government of India, as you will see from their statement, 
would be very reluctant to see you fast, and I am instructed to mform 
you that, as the statement makes clear, they would propose that, should 
you persist m your mtention, you will be set at hberty for the purpose, 
and for the duration, of your fast as from the time of its commence- 
ment Dunng the period of your fast, there vnll be no objection to 
your proceedmg where you wish, though the Government of India 
trust that you wiU be able to arrange for your accommodation away 
from the Aga Khan’s Palace 

Should you for any reason find yourself unable to take advantage 
of these arrangements, a deasion which the Government of India would 
greatly regret, they will, of course, smtably amend the statement of 
which a copy is now enclosed before it issues. But they wish me to 
repeat, with all earnestness, their anxiety and their hope that the 
considerations which have earned so much weight ivith them will 
equally carry weight with you, and that you mil not pursue your 
present tentative proposal In that event no occasion of course 
arise for the issue of any statement of any kmd 

Yours smcerely, 

R Tottenham 
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Dear Sir Richard 


Mr GciuOirt Reply 

February 8 1943 


I have very carefully studied your letter I am Sony to say that 
there is nothing fa the coirespondeDce which has taken place between 
His Excellency and myself or your letter to warrant a recalling of my 
intention to fast I lave mentioned fa my letters to HJE the condi 
tions v^ch can induce prevention or suspension of the step 

If the temporary rdeaso ts offered for ray convenience I do not 
need it I shall be quite content to take my fast as a detenu or prisoner 
If It is for the conv«iienco of the Government I am sorry I am unable 
to suit them much as I should like to do so I can say t^ much, that 
I as a prisoner shall avoid as far as is humanly possible every cause of 
inconvenience to the Government save what n faherent in the fast 
itWilf. 


The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a free 
man. Circumstances may anso as they have done before now when I 
may have to fast as a free man. If therefore I am released, there will 
bo no fast m terms of my correspondence above-mentioned I shall 
have to survey the firtuation de novo and dedde wi^t I should do I 
have no denre to be released under false pretences. 

In spite of all that has been said against me 1 hope not to belie 
the vow of truth and non violence which alone life livable for 
me I say this if it is only for my own satisfaction It does mo 
good to reiterato openly my faith when cratex dBrimeM surrounds me 
as It does just now 

I must not hustle the Government into a decision on tbm letter 
I uudera t an d that your letter has been dictated throng the telephone. 
In order to give tti Government enou^ tinm , I shall suspend the fast 
if Dccessaiy to Wednesday next 10th instant 

So far as the statement proposed to be issued 1 ^ the Govenunent is 
concerned and of which you have favoured mo with a copy I have 
no op mi o n . But if I nnght have I must say tHat it (foes mo an m 
justice. The proper course would be to publish the full correspondence 
and let the public Judge for themselves 


Yours sincerely 
II K. Gakdhi 
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( 3 ) 

Sir Richard Tottenham on Government’s Position 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, February 9, 1943 

I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 8, 1943, which has been laid before the Governor-General in 
Council TTic Government of India noted your decision with great 
regret. Their position remains the same, that is to say, they are 
ready to set you at liberty for the purpose and duration of your fast 
But, if you are not prepared to take advantage of that fact, and if you 
fast while in detention, you mil do so solely on your own responsibity 
and at your own nsk In that event you mil be at hberty to have your 
own medical attendants and also to receive visits from fnends with the 
permission of the Government dunng its penod Suitable draftmg 
alterations mil be made m the statement which the Government of 
India w ould, m that event, issue to the Press 

Yours sincerely, 

R Tottenham. 


UBIQUITOUS VIRTUES. 

Mr Gaiuilu wrote to Lord Linlithgow on September 27, 1943, as 
follows ‘ — 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

On the eve of your departure from India I w'ould hke to send you 
a word Of all the high functionanes I have had the honour of 
knowing none has been the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you 
have been It has cut me to the quick to have to thmk of you as 
ha\Tng countenanced untruth, and that regarding one whom you at 
one tme considered as your fnend I hope and pray that God will 
some day put it mto your heart to reahze that you, a representative 
of a great nation, had been led mto a gnevous error 

With good ^vlshes, I still remain. 

Your fnend, 

M K Gandhi 

To the above Lord Linlithgow leplied marked " Personal ”, dated 
October 7, 1943 — 

Dear Mr Gandhi, 

I have received your letter of 27th September. I am mdeed sorry 
that your feelmgs about any deeds or words of mme should be as you 
desenbe But I must be allowed, as gently as I may, to make plam 
to you that I am qmte unable to accept your mterpretation of the 
events in question. 

As for the corrective virtues of time and reflection, evidently 
they are ubiquitous m theu operation, and wisely to be rejected by 
no man. 

I am smeerely, 

Linlithgow 
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APPENDIX I 

RESIGNATION QF TWO MINISTRIES 

A Whiii Pa^ presenUd fy ihs Secrdary of StaU for IndM to 
Parhameni tn Fdrruary 1938 on tkf subject 0^ res^gnaiton of Ministries 
tn Bihar and the Untied Pnmnces on the tssue of release of pdiitcal 
prisoners contained the Governor-General s statement of Fd>rui^ 23 
1938 rshich appears on page 140 of this volume and the fotiomng 
orders minutes etc — 

Text of Order for Release of Prisoners passed by Pnme Minuter of 
Bihar {on February 14, 1938) 

There are stiQ qoito a good nopber of political prisoners in jails 
of the Province These pnsoners have pabhdy renonnced their mith 
in violence and have also given >»ntlm asnrances to that eSect 
After the Bihar prisoners in the Andamans were repatriated to Indta 
I saw these pohticaJ prisoners in Hararibagh and Bha^alpnr jails with 
a view to knowing their mmds. From my tnlVs ■with I felt 
convinced that they have given op their creed of violence. The 
political prisoners have all over the world on mch occaaicms been 
treated cnfferently from other cnmmals and evm in the mterests of 
■ensuring p e a c e and tranquiDity it is necessary that Govemment should 
show its appreciation ot this wdcome change in them by malnng a 
noble and steteamanllke gesture By making snch a gest^ we shaF 
onlv be making more tealotia converts of them to the creed of non 
vKMence and ensure peace and tranquillity m the P rovm ce;. This 
gesture should take the form of a general release of them. It is after 
very careful and anxious consideration that I have come to this con 
dnnon I tned my best to understand if special responsibilfties of 
Oovernor or Governor-General at all ramn fa, and I feel convmcod 
■fliat it IS not so I therefore order that following political pristmers 
should be released forthwith. (Here followed namM of 33 terrorist 
■prisoners given m statement below ) Orders are to issue today and 
I should get a report by 4 pju. that ordera have issued. Bcsidiss the 
■above there are a few prisoners left regarding whom it is not yet 
settled if they are poHti^ pnsonert. Orders regarding them will be 
passed later on. 


Governor of Bihar’s Minute on Pnme Minuter s Order 

The mmute by the Bonoarable Prune Minister dated 14th 
February 1938 recehnod by me at i pjn containing a dir ection to the 
Chief Secretary to issue by 4 pjn. today orders for release forthwith 
of 23 pditlcal pnsonen hw been submitted to me by the Chief 
Secretary in accordance with the Roles of Business. The question was 
disenased at a meeting of the CouncQ of MinistoiB held on the raoming 
<rf February 1^38 at irfiidi the Council agreed with the views of 
^ Honourable Pnme Minister as recapitulated in the minute and 
with the proposal to prepare an order regarding the release of 
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pohUcAl pn'^oncrs, which will be «i«bniiltcd to His Excellency the 
Go\ cnior ns is presenbeti by Rules of Business 

This proposal by the Prime Minister and his colleagues has been 
nghtlv brouglit to my notice I did at the meeting on 12th February 
explain, as I had done on previous occasions, that in my view the 
appropnatc course is to examine eases on their ments and discuss 
individual releases, rather than to direct a general release of all 
remaining pnsoners In view of definite recommendation now made 
to me bj the Honourable Prime Minister m accordance with opinion 
of the Council, it IS ncccs-^ary' for me to consider what action should be 
taken in the light of their advice In particular as I made clear at 
the meeting, and abo to the Honourable Pnmc Minister on other 
occasions, it appears to me that the proposal for an immediate release 
of all the remaining political pnsoners involves issues of more than a 
purely provincial significance. It will, I think, be recognised that it is 
not possible for me to deal finally with this matter m the short penod 
suggested by the Honourable Prime Minister” 

Communique issi(cd by ihc Governor of the United Provinces 

{Note — In the United Provinces the Ministers informed the 
Governor of their decision to release their political pnsoners but did 
not issue any written orders m the matter Consequently the Governor 
did not record any minute as was the case in Bihar but issued the 
following statement to the Press on 16th February ) 

At the end of August, His Excellency the Governor agreed 
to release the pnsoners convicted in connection with the Kakon 
Conspiracy case in w'hich a number of murders and robbenes were 
■committed 

Their release was followed by a widespread demonstration of a 
revolutionary character including the incitement of the people to 
violence as a result of w'hich the policy of gradually releasmg pnsoners 
:guilty of acts of violence was temporarily suspended 

As a result of this counter-action taken by the Government the 
atmosphere improved and the question of the release of the remaimng 
pnsoners was taken up again m January, the Governor expressing 
his willmgness to consider the release of mdividual pnsoners on 
exammation of their records 

The Ministers felt unable to accept this course and formally 
advised the Governor to agree to the immediate release of 15 pnsoners 
■of whom six had been actively engaged m the terrorist movement and 
the remamder had been convicted of robbery with violence 

The Governor drew the attention of the Ministers to the senous 
nature of the issue mvolved but the latter were unable to modify 
their advice and the Governor accordmgly referred the matter to 
the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General thereupon issued mstnictions to him under 
Section 126 (5) of the Government of India Act. In the hght of 
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these mstractjons the Goventor found himvilf unable to accept the 
advice of the Minlsten who consequently tendered their resignations. 

The Governor replied that before accepting the resignations 
be must consider alternative arrangements to enable the Kmgs 
Government to be carried on, 

Insirudton from Gcoemor-Gofural to Govtmon of BtMar and Unihd 
pTomncet by TMgram daUd isih Fabruayy 

I have carefoUy ccmsidared position in relation to my own 
responsibilities ^t with a full sense of gravitv of the issues 
involved, I have no choice but to instruct yon under the provinons of 
Section 126 (5)* that despite the advice m the contrary sense of 
your Ministers you should decline to agree to the proposed general 
release of your pcdibcal prisoners. 


STATEMENT OF MI NISTRIES IN BIHAR AND 
UNITED PROVINCES 

(d) Lsttsr Jkm BtHar Mtmttry to Governor of Bilw February 15 

1938 

Havmg considered Your Excdlency s note of 15th February 1^ 
m connection with release of political prisoners we have decided to 
resign our ofi&ce which we h^by do We feel that conditions in 
which power m discharging special re^xmalbilitle# in re sp ec t of peace 
and order could be lagitunately exerdsed, do not exist in the Provmce 
Nor are they Iflcely to arise after rafoase of 33 political prisoners on 
which on grounds of policy and prindple we have insisted. We are 
not prepa^ to agree that relrase of these pTisoners would have 
affected peace and tranquillity anywhere outsde Bihar either In 
this view of the matter we cannot but regard action of His ExceDancy 
the Governor-General In a matter whidi Is the primary concern of tfci 
Provincial Government, as a grave breach of the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitntioii. It Is therefore no longer’ possible for us to 
craitfnue m office. We are not prepared to sulnnit to the comee 
adopted by His Excelleocy thn Governor and we have no alternativo 
but to decline to be in oflSoe under such conditions. We therefore 
place our resignation in Your ExcdOenc/s hands, 

(B) Letter from Prime Mxntster of the Untied Provtnees to Governor 
of the Untied Provtnees February 13 1938 

As Your Excellency Intimated to me and my coHeagaes that, in 
compliance with order Bsued to you by the Governor-G^eral under 


• I it6 (3) "Wltiioat prejadlce to poww» nmW tho Uft procodlng 
to'b -tactloii, tiio G<rvwnor-G«Deral. «etlng In hi* dI»cretloc, ni*y at my tunb la«oo 
ofdmto tbo Gtrvenioc of a Province aa to the TTiatinwr in wmdx the executive 
anthortty thereof 1* to be caarcbo d for the pnxpoae of prorentfaig any grave 
menace to the peace or trmnqtdility of India or eny pert toerooL 
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Section 126 (5)* of Government of India Act, you are bound to reject 
the advice which we thought it our duty to tender to you m regard 
to the release of pohtical pnsoners, we thmk the only course open to 
us IS to tender our resignations, which we hereby do The issue now 
raised is of the widest importance both from the constitutional and the 
admimstrative pomts of view The release of pohtical pnsoners has 
formed a promment part of Congress programme throughout It was 
distmctly mentioned m Congress election manifesto and the electorate 
m overwhelmmg numbers has supported the demand of Congress 
It was agam urged m resolution passed by the Convention m Delhi 
m March last year The Bntish Government must therefore have been 
fully aware of Congress pohcy and its imphcation m regard to this 
matter It is unthmkable that Governor-General should not have 
reahsed that Congress, whenever it accepted of&ce, would take the 
earhest opportumty to impleinent Congress programme and to honour 
its pledges The Congress was mvited to accept office with full 
knowledge of these facts An assurance was also de&utely held out 
that Congress m office would be free to carry out its programme 
It is exceedmgly strange, that when, after prolonged and patient 
consideration and discussion we proceed to give effect to Congress 
pohcy, the Governor-General issues his orders under Section 126 to 
thwart the Congress Ministry m this Province in this matter. The 
reasons which have weighed with the Governor-General m takmg this 
decision are not known to us, and m spite of our request to Your 
Excellency you expressed your mabihty to disclose them to us The 
responsibility for mamtanung law and order m the Provmce is that of 
Ministers No Council of IVhnisters can discharge its functions satis- 
factorily if its considered opimon is disregarded arbitrarily m respect 
of momentous questions, stnctly falling within their purview, by out- 
side authority, and when even the courtesy of mentiomng the grounds 
on which such mterference is sought is not shown to it It is mcon- 
ceivable that release of no more than 15 pohtical pnsoners, some of 
whom were merely boys when they were convicted, and several of 
whom have undergone long terms of impnsonment and are due to be 
released withm a few months mthe usual course, can be a grave menace 
to peace and tranquiUity of any Provmce m India We have every 
reason to beheve and are defimtely assured that they have abjured the 
path of violence. The jail authonties have a similar impression after a 
close observation of mdividual pnsoners m their charge We have 
discussed this question on numerous occasions with Your Excellency 
and we are indmed to beheve that you have come at least to appreaate 
our point of view. The decision of the Governor-General is attnbuted 
to extra-provmcial affairs and it is significant that action has been 
taken under Section 126 and not under Section 54, which suggests 
that Governor of the Provmce does not consider that there is any 


• § 126 (5) ” Without prejudice to his powers under the last preceding 
sub-section, the Governor-General, acting in his discretion, may at anytime issue 
orders to the Governor of a Provmce as to the manner in which the executive 
authority thereof is to be exercised for the purpose of preventing any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquilhty of India or any part thereof ” 
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menace to peace and tranquilUty inaido the Province itself There 
Is an insistent demand in the country for the release of these prisoners 
and it has forcefi^ voiced in our own Assembly by all sections 
from Hnvi to tone Their non-release is apt to disturb peaceful 
atmosphere to engender tension and to hamper growth of non violence 
spirit The Government of Banna has recently released all the 
rebelhon prisoner* A general rdease of all political prisoners followed 
in 1931 immediately after the introduction of dyarchy in the Province 
We have bad oc<^on to discuss this OTCstlon in all its aspects with 
you dunng the last seven months \vhllo there have be^ hunger 
strikes in every other Prov in ce the prisoners here have refrained from 
dfnng BO and have reposed their trust m us- We had far reaching 
and comprdienalve programme for agrarian reforms rural develop- 
ments Jail reforms overhaol of local self-governing bodies education 
prohibition and exdse reforms and several other large issues winch 
caHod for a tranoufl atmosphere for thfir solubonu Tliis interference 
on the part of the Governor-General in the ordmaiy adnnnlstrafaon 
of the Province raises a constitatlonal issue of gravest import and, 
oi pr o moting peace and tranqnllhty is Iflcely to nnpeiil it 
not only m this Province but elsewhere m India also In our con- 
sidered judgment thdr release is essential m public interest and 
Governor-General has bv his ordera disabled us from performing 
our (demeutary doty in this respect We look cp>on this mterfemice 
as an utter abuse even of provisions of Section 126 (5) and it brings 
vividly home to us the unsubstantial character of antonomy wiuEb 
Provinces ore supposed to enjoy when advice of Council of Ministers 
can be trampled upon by one entirely outside the Province and having 
no direct contact with it, and not a live part in its afiarrs In the 
or ccm s t a n ces there is no altemativo to the course which wo have 
taken and we would request you to aaept fhn resignation.* 


(TA# lut of tko pmoMsra tn quesiton 
appears on A« foUovtng too pages ) 


• Ihe dl flta Utia wete rwolvrd »ah*qocntIy and th* BCoIrtan reanined 
ofllca. ^ ^ 


The Prisoners and Their Sentences 
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APPENDIX n 

THE VICEROY’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL-ENLARGEMENT 

IN 1941. 

By a communique dated July 22, 1941, the number of members of 
the Governor-General's Executive Council was increased from seven 
to twelve The members of the Executive Council had been four 
Europeans and three Indians, apart from the Governor-General, m the 
now Council, the number of Indian members was eight and they were 
m a majonty of two to one 

It v.'as, said the Secretary of State for India in the Commons on 
August 1, 1941, “ a change not indeed m the form of the Constitution 
but in its spirit ” 

At the same time, “ to associate Indian non-official opmion as 
fully as possible wth the prosecution of the war ", a National Defence 
Council was estabhshed 

On this Council for the first time, Indian Pnnees sat with 
representatives of British India as members of the regularly consti- 
tuted all-India body for the prosecution of a common purpose 

Of the 22 seats for British India, three went each to the major 
Provinces (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U P and the Punjab) and one 
each to the remaimng Provinces, besides one seat for Anglo-Indians 
Muslims were represented by four Pnme Ministers besides a former 
Actmg Governor and the Speaker of the North-West Frontier Provmce 
Assembly and by the only lady representative, Begum Shah Nawaz 

Commerce was represented by Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Sir J P 
Snvastava, Mr Morton, the Kumararajah of Chettmad and Mr Biren 
Mukerjee 

Labour by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr Ambedkar 

Landholders by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Nawab of 
Chhatan and the Raja Bahadur of Khalhkote 

Women by Begum Shah Nawaz 

Mihtary mterests by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 

Mmonty communities were also represented, e g , Parsis — Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir , Scheduled Castes — ^Dr Ambedkar and Mr Rajah, 
Anglo-Inchans — Sir Henry Gidney , Indian Chnstians — ^Prof Ahmed 
Shah 

Text of the commumque of July 22, 1941 

" As a result of the mcreased pressure of work m connection 
with the War it has been decided to enlarge the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General of India m order to permit the separation 
of portfohos of Law and Supply and of Commerce and Labour , the 
division of the present portfolio of Education, Health and Lands mto 
separate portfohos of Education, Health and Lands and Indians 
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Overseas and the creation oi portfolios of Information and of Gvil 
Defence, His Majesty the Kmg has approved the following appoint 
ments to the five new seats on the Coimcil ■ — 

Member for Supply — ^Sir Honnosji P Mody KJB E MEA 
(Central) 

Member for Information — ^Tho Right Hon ble Sir Akbar Hydan, 

pa 

Member for Civil Defence — Mr E Raghavondra Rao 
Member for Labour — Malik Sir Finn Khan Noon K.C I E 
Member for Indians Overseas — Mr M. S Aney M.LA, (Central) 

For the vacancies which will ocenr when Sir Mohammad ZafniUa 
Kb a n and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai take up the posts to which they 
have recently been appeduted His Majesty has approved the 
appointment of — 

Sir Sultan Ahmed to bo Law Member and 
Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarker hLLA. to be Member for Education 
Health and Tandy 

Nfiional Dtfmc* CouncH 

In pm3uance of the desire of His Majesty s Government to 
asflooate Indian non-o^cial opinion as fully as possible with the 
prosecution of the war approval on the recommendation of the 
Viceroy has also been ^ven to the establishment of a National Defence 
Counefl the first meeting of which win take pl^ next month The 
Cotmdh the strength of which will be about 30 members will include 
representatives of Indian States as well as of provinces and of other 
elements m the national hfe of ^tish India in its relation to the 
war cflEbrt, 

The fdlowing will be the members f rom British India — 

I>r B R. Ambedkar MX^ 

The HonTilo Mania vi Saiyid Sir Mohammed MX-A 

Chief Minister of Assam 

The HonTile Mr A K, Fariol Huq M-T-.A, Chief Mimster of 
Bengal 

Sir Mohammed Ahmad Said FTian Nawab of Chhatan K,C S I 
K,aiX M3X 

Kumararaja Sir Muthla Chettiyar of Chettmad MXA 
The Hon ble Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, K CIX. 

Mr Ramarao Madhavrao Deahmukh MXA 
Xcut-Colonel Sir Henry Gidnoy XTT. A . 

Sir Cowasjeo Johangir Bart K.C IX. OXX MXX 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote 

The HonTile Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan M.LA. 
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Mr Jamnadas M T^Iclita, LI L.A. ; 

Mr G. B. Morton, O B E. , 

Mr Bircn Mukcrjee , 

Lieut Sardar Naunihal Singh Man, M B E , M L A ; 

Begum Shah Nawaz, LIX A ; 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, K B E , M L A , Premier of the Punjab , 

Rao Bahadur M C Rajah , 

Professor E Ahmad Shah , 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Mohammed Umar 
Soomro, O B E , LI L A , Chief Mmister of Sind , 

Sir Jwala Prasad Snvastava, M L A , and 
Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad Usman, K C I.E 

The names of the Indian States members were announced 
separately 
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THE CRIPPS PROPOSALS 

The eoncUwons of iMe Brthsh War Cainnd td out hdaw are ikot* 
vkuk Sir Stafford Cnppx brought m0% hm for dttcuisum mth 
Indum Ltadenln March 194a — 

His Majesty 8 Government having considered the anxieties 
expressed m this c oun try and m India as to the folfilment of promises 
made in regard to the future of India have decided to lay down in 
precise and dear tenns the steps vdiich they propose shall be taken fcff 
the eadiest possible realisation of self-^ovemment in India. The 
object IS the creation of a new Indian Union whkh shall con stitu te a 
Dominion associated with the Umted Kingdom and other Domhnaiis 
by a co mm cm allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in e v e ry 
respect m no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external 

nfffttr«_ 

His Majesty s Government, therefore, make the fdlowing 
Declaration — 

(а) Immediately upon cawatfoa of hostilities steps shaD be 

taken to set up m India in manner described hereafter 
an elected body charged with the task of hamiog a new 
Constitatian for India. 

(б) Provision shall be made, as set out below for pertkrpation 

of Indian States in the Constitution malHng body 

(c) ffis Majesty s Government undertake to accept and 
implement forthwith the Constitution so framed subject 
to — 

^ The ri^ of any Province of British Inrifa that is not 
prepare to accept the new Constitution to retain 
Its present constitutional position p ro v ision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so deadei. 
With such non-eaading Provinces should they 
so desire. His Majes^s Government will bo prepared 
to agree up<m a new Constitution giving them the 
ff i m e fun status as the Indian Union and arrived at 
by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

(H) The slgni^ of a Treaty which shall be nerotlated 
between Majesty's Government and the Con 
stitution-making bo^ ITiis Treaty will cover all 
necessary matters nrfamg oat of the complete 
transfer of respcmaibillty f ro m Bntlsh to Indian 
hands it will make provision In accordance with 
midertaldngB given by His Majesty's Govemmait, 
for the protection of radal and religious nrfiMHlties 
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but ^viU not impose any restnction on the power of 
the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship 
to other Member States of the British Common- 
W'calth 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere 
to the Constitution it ^vlll be necessary to negotiate 
a revision of its Treaty arrangements so far as this 
may be required in the new situation. 

(d) The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows 

unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the prmcipal 
communities agree upon some other form before the end 
of hostihties . — 

Immediately upon the result being known of 
Provincial Elections which will be necessary at the 
end of hostihties, the entire membership of the 
Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall as 
a smgle electoral college proce^ to the election 
of the Constitution-mal^g body by the system of 
proportional representation Tins new body shall 
be m number about i/xoth of the number of the 
electoral college 

Indian States shall be mvited to appomt repre- 
sentatives in the same proportion to their total 
population as m the case of representatives of 
British India as a whole and with the same powers 
as British Indian members 

(e) Dunng the critical period which now faces India and until 

the new Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s 
Government must mevitably bear the responsibihty for 
and retam the control and direction of tiie defence of 
India as part of their world war effort, but the task 
of orgamsmg to the full the mihtary, moral and matenal 
resources of India must be the responsibihty of the 
Government of India with the co-operation of the 
peoples of India His Majesty’s Government desire and 
mvite the immediate and effective participation of the 
leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 
m the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the Umted Nations Thus they will be enabled 
to give their active and constructive help m the discharge 
of a task which is vital and essenti^ for the future 
freedom of India ” 
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ENLAPGQIENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Pros Note dsfed Na» DelMt July 3 announced 


For the second time smce tbo ontir;^ Vicerc^ b 

Execotive Council has ejqjonded. need to create a member 
ship for Defence to provide for India s representation at the War 
Camnet and in the Pacific War Cotmefl and to divide the heavy single 
charge of Commumchtionfl has mvolved the addition of three members 
to the Council s p r es en t frtr eng t h . 

As in the previous expansion of 1941 the purpose of the present 
expansion is to associate representative Indian opimon more closely 
in the conduct of the war and to provide for the increasing burden of 
war work within the framework of the present constitution 


Membership of the Vicero3^8 Executive Council has been increased 
from 13 to 15 with eleven non-offlaaj Indians one non-official Euro- 
pe and three European officials (mcluding the Commander m 
Oiief) On the outbreak of the war the gtren^ of the Cotmcal was 
seven with three Indian membexB In the July 1941 expansion 
five new portfolios were created and Indians were pla^ in charge 
of them In the present expansion the Indian majority has beo 
further moeased to deven. 


Six new members have been appomted to the vacanaes arising 
from the deaths of the Rt HonTile Sir Akbar Hydari and Dr E. 
Ra^iavendra Rao and the appointments of Sir Firo* Rhan Noon 
as Defence Member Sir A. Ramaswanu Moxlaliar to the Pacific War 
Council and the War Cabinet and Sir Andrew Qow as Governor of 
Assam and the sphttmg up of the CommunJeations portfoho into 
War Transport and Posts and Air 


The Viceroy s Executive Council as expanded and reconstituted 
provides for the first time representation for the Sikhs the Dejaessed 
Qasses and the non-official European community With the commu 
nities already represented the Council provides a cross-section of the 
principal commtmltles and interests m India who have shown them 
selves ready to co-operate m a War Gov ernm ent under the conditions 
imposed by the existing conshtuticin 

Geographically the Council is representative of Madras Bengal, 
Bombay the Punjab the United Provinc^ the Central Provinces 
and Bihar 


His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudahar while rwiresenting India at the War Cabinet, will have 
mo same status as the representatives of Dommions Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar while In London will continne to be a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive CoundL 
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The following subjects will be included in the Defence portfolio : 


(1) All questions concerning Defence which involve co- 

ordination of policy and action between the Civil 
Departments of the Government of India and the work 
of the War Member (This was previously in the 
Governor-General’s own portfolio) ; 

(2) War legislation mcludmg the Defence of India Act and 

Rules made thereunder , 

(3) Demobilisation and post-war reconstruction as far as 

the Defence Forces and Labour Forces are concerned ; 

(4) Manpower, including the administration of the National 

Service (European Bntish subjects) Act , 

(5) Amenities for and welfare of troops , 

(6) National Defence Council ; 

Ij) Local Self-Government in Cantonment areas (not bemg 

p cantonment areas of Indian State Forces), the consti- 
tution and powers withm such areas of Cantonment 
authonties, the regulation of house accommodation 
m such areas, and, within Bntish India, the dehmitation 
of such areas ; 

(8) Acquisition, custody and relmquishment of land vested 

m the Crown for purposes of Defence ; ^ uoItl orn v»j 

(9) Co-ordmation of the provision, gtq5age)(lQ93t;qpj,(^ra,pqport, 

etc , of petroleum products^-p:^ all( jkin^s jnclu^g Jilipse^ 
required by the Defence forces , and 

)d III A uam'iM 'j'jnyl )G ,'ja -iriT 

(10) Pnsoners of Wap. oon ■'>4} yd b'gicri^io inosoiq 

,, ''Mjuln f 1 jlaiii lujbp rl.jn- r'jA/- 

The growmg problems of 

necessitated the creation of a new Department dealing with War 
Transport Its prmcipal responsibihty wiU be the utilisation and 
development of transport by road and water and the portfolio will 
mclude the Railway Board, Ports, Railway Pnonties, Petrol Rationing 
and the development of Producer Gas Other subjects formerly 
mcluded m the Commumcations portfoho, of which the most important 
are Posts and Telegraphs, Civil Aviation, Motor Vehicles Legislation 
and the administration of the Central Road Fund, will be mcluded 
m a second portfolio to be called Posts and Air 

II 

Texi of the Communique of July 2, 1942 — 

His Majesty the Kmg has been pleased to approve the appomt- 
ment of Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, I'CCSI,KCIE,Dr B R 
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Ambedkar Sir E. C. Bcnthnll^ Sir Jogendra SIngfa« Sir J P Snvaitava. 
K . P R- and Khun Bahadur Sir Mohammad Usman ILC.1^ to the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General of India. 

The following ^jpointmcnts to portfolios have been made by the 
Govemor-Gcneral — 

As Member in charge of Inf orm ation Sir C P Ramaswami Alyar 
in succession to the late Right Hon'bla Sir Akbar Hydari 

As Member in charge of Civil Defence Sir J P Snvastava In 
succession to the late HonTile Dr Raghavendra Rao 

As Members for War Transport and for Posts and Air resp e ct ively 
consequent on the appomtmeot of Sir Andrew Clow late Member In 
char^of Communications to be Governor of Assam. Sir E. C. Benthall 
and Tniwn Bahadur Sir MntiflmmflH Usman. 

As Member for Defence the HonTjle MaliV Sir Firoz Rhan No(hu 

> 

As Commerce Member the Hon ble Mr N R. Sarker to succeed 
the HonTilo Diwan Bahadur Sir Ramaswamy Mndahar (who will 
remain a member of the CouncQ) on his appomtment as a represen- 
tative of India at the War Cabinet 

As Member m charge of the Department of Education Health 
and Lands m succession to the Hon'ble Mr Sarker Sir Jogendra 

As Member in charge of the Department of Labour in succession 
to the HonTile MaKk Sir Flro* Khan Noon Dr B R. Ambedkar 

The portfolio of His Excellency the Commander m-Chief will in 
future be designated the War portfoho 

The new Defence Member will be respctnsible for the work at 
present discharged by the Defence Co-ordination Department 
together with such other matters relatmg to the defence oi India as 
are not included In the portfohos of War and Civil Defence 
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APPENDIX V 

COMMUNIQUE ON MR. GAJIDHI’S FAST. 

The correspondence referred to w the follomng Press Comtnumgne 
issued on Mr. Gandhi's fast tn February, 1943, will he found in Part IV 
of this volume 

" Mr. Gandhi has informed H E the Viceroy that he proposes to 
undertake a fast of three weeks’ duration from February 10 It is 
to be a fast accordmg to capacity, and during it Mr Gandhi proposes 
to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make water drinkable, as his 
wish is not to fast to death but to survive the ordeal," said a Press 
Communique jssued by the Government of India on February 10, 

1943. 

The Communique added . 

"The Government of India deplore the use of the weapon of 
fasting to achieve pohtical ends There can, m their judgment, be no 
justification for it, and ]Mr. Gandhi has himself admitted m the past 
that it contams an element of coercion 

" The Government of India can only express their regret that Mr 
Gandhi should thmk it necessary to employ such a weapon on this 
occasion, and should seek justification for it m anythmg -Jvhich Govern- 
ment may have said or done in connexion with the movement 
imtiated by him and his co-workers in the Congress Party 

" The Government of India have no mtention on theu part of 
allowing the fast to deflect theu pohey Nor will they be responsible 
for Its consequences on Mr Gandhi's health. They cannot prevent 
Mr Gandhi horn fasting It was theu ivish, however, that if he 
decided to do so, he should do so as a free man and under his own 
arrangements, so as to bnng out clearly that the responsibihty for 
any fast and its consequences rested exclusively with him 

‘ ‘ They accordmgly mformed Mr. Gandhi that he would be released 
for the purpose and for the duration of the fast of which he had notified 
them, and with him any members of the Party hvmg with him who 
may wish to accompany him Mr Gandhi m reply has expressed his 
readmess to abandon hK mtended fast if released, failmg which he will 
fast m detention In other words, it is now clear that only his uncon- 
ditional release could prevent him from fastmg , This, the Government 
of India are not prepared to concede Theu position remains the 
same, that is to say, they are ready to set Mr Gandhi at hberty for the 
purpose and duration of his fast But if Mr Gandhi is not prepared 
to take advantage of that fact and if he fasts while m detention, he 
does so solely on his own responsibihty and at his own risk He 
would be at hberty m that event to have his own medical attendants, 
and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of Govern- 
ment during its penod 
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were to be laid on non-Congress elements The country is, in effect, 
asked to believe that those who o^vn allegiance to the Congress Party 
have behaved m an exemplary non-violent manner and that it is 
persons who are outside the Congress fold who have registered their 
resentment jat the arrest of the leaders of a movement which they did 
not profess to follow 

“ A more direct answer to the argument is to be had in the fact 
that know Congressmen have been repeatedly found engaged m 
mcitements to violence, or m prosecuting Congress activities which 
have led to'grave disorders 

“ That political parties and groups outside the Congress Party 
have no delusions on the subject may be judged from the categoncal 
way in which they have dissociated themselves from the movement, 
and condemned the violence to which it has given nse In particular, 
the Muslim League has, on more than one occasion, emphasised the 
character jand intentions of the pohey pursued by the Congress Party. 
As early as the 20th of August last, the Working Committee of the 
League expressed the view reiterated many times smee, that by the 
slogan ‘ ^uit India * what was really meant was supreme control of the 
government of the country by the Congress, and that the mass civil 
disobedience movement had resulted m lawlessness and considerable 
destruction of life and property 

Other elements m the pohtical hfe of the country have expressed 
themselves m a similar vem, and if followers of the Congress persist m 
their contention that the resultant violence was no part of their pohey 
or programme, they are domg so against the weight of overwhelmmg 
evidence' 

" Mr Gandhi m his letter to the Viceroy has sought to fasten 
responsibihty on the Government of India The Government of 
India emphatically repudiate this suggestion It is clearly prepos- 
terous to contend that it is they who are responsible for the violence of 
the lastj few months which so gravely disorganised the normal hfe of 
the gountry — and, mcidentaJly, aggravated the difficulties of the food 
situatiojn — at a time when the umted energies of the people might have 
been devoted to the vital task of repelhng the enemy and of stnkmg a 
blow for the freedom of India, the Commonwealth and the world ” 
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Memorandum* submtiUd to Bu ExuUmey ths Viceroy hy a deputa 
turn {Mr C RctjaropalacAan Str Purshotamdas Thakurdat Mr N 
M JosJu iAc HowbU PandU H N Kunsru and Mr K M MvnsJti) 
from the Leaden Conference, Bomlx^ headed by Mr C Raja^ofralackan 
ai Ne9 DeVtt on April J 1^3 — 

W© arc tubmittmg this memorandom in accordance with lEs 
Exoellency'3 defflro that he should have a written statement preasoly 
explaining what we wish to say to which HLs Excellency proposes to 
eve a written reply While we do so wo hope that the heUpiol spirit 
ux which WQ approach this matter also animates His Excellency and 
that it is with a completely open mind that ho will receive the 
deputation. 

3 We are glad that Excellency has found the msolation of the 
Bombay Omfecrace of 9th and loth hCarch perfectly rJfgir We ^ve 
therein expressed a desire that His Excellency sboold permit a few of ns 
to meet Gandhi who is nnder detention to ascertain anthoiitativcly 
hts reactions to the events whidi have happened since his arrest and to 
erploTc with him avenues for recondhation. li His Excellency has no 
obiection to this we shall avail onneivee of the opwrtonity ana discuss 
matters with GaadhL We wiH then go to His Excellency agam and 
place our proposals before hniL In case His ExceUency has any 
objections to following this coarse we should like to be informed of the 
Directions so that wo may try to onsvmr them, and lor this purpose wo 
desire an interview with His Excellency 

3- Wo have carefully read the correspondence which has passed 
between His Excellency and Gandhiji and which has been pubnsbed. 
Wo feel that Gandhiji has already expressed his disapproval of violence 
and sabota^ and wo have no doobt that he will cast his mflnence on 
the side of mtemal harmony and reconciliation. 

4- The corTespondenco and statements published m connection 
With the fast have themselves discouraged the disturbances andr the 
contemplated meeting with Gandhijl will, in our view further the same 
object 

^ 5 We feel that though order might have b een restored on the 
surface, every day that passes without a solution of the Indian problem 
mtensihes the hostility between Britain and Tnd i» , and renders any 
future solution more and more difficult to attain, ^til we apprehend 
It may become even Impossible, We are convinced that Gandhiji s 
sssistance is essential for the restoration of goodwfll and for a solution 
of the problem even for the mtenm period an adjustment of 


* The depaUrton ukad Bia 1 

additioDi wiilch they had lnu« 
»ita a Ti*w to pobllcatloa with Ih* 
fwotaul attandaaca. HU Eicallancy r 


' to accept their atatemeat, 'with 
1 !o It, aa offldallx pfcaestad to him 
fe reply and to duiwtoae with Ihtfa 
V afraed to thli reqnefh 
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Hindu-Muslim claims On the other hand, unpleasant as it is, we 
cannot help feehng that refusing to permit us to have any contact with 
Gandhi]! now would be equivedent to a determmation on the part of 
Great Bntam that there should be no attempt at a settlement of the 
problem and no reconcihation between Nationalist India and Bntam 
Whatever may be the immediate administrative convemence thereof, 
we hope that His Excellency will not take up this attitude. We feel 
that though there is no present danger of Axis aggression in India, the 
stramed relation between Government and people is fraught with 
grave evil and all that is possible should be done to replace it by a 
better feehng 

6 As the war is getting long drawn out, measures to solve the 
economic problems ansmg out of it as well as plans for mcreasing pro- 
duction of food and other essential articles and improvmg transport 
and distnbution as well as measures of control have to be evolved 
Such measures can be organised and regulated only by a national 
admmistration or a government that can reasonably claim to approach 
that character and is m a position to justify pohcies adopted from tune 
to tune although they may mvolve considerable hardships on all 
sections of people The situation is growmg more and more serious 
every day and we feel that a government commandmg the loyal and 
affectionate co-operation of all the people can be constituted for the 
period of the war only if we are permitted to talk with Gandhiji, 
consult him and obtam his support. The request that we make is 
mtended to achieve this object. It cannot hurt the Government or 
the war effort m the least and m our view is likely to lead to 
constructive results 
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